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TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE 

LORD FOLKESTONE. 

My Lord, 

THEJlyU and genius of Debicatiojus in gm* 
eraly have neither done honor to the Patron nor t9 
the Author. Senfible of tkis^ we intended to have 
publiflieda work which has been the labor of yearsi 
without the ufual mode of /eliciting proteilion. An 
accident has brought us into the number of Dedu 
CATORS. Had not you accompanied your noble Fa* 
ther to, our humble retreat^ wefhould flill have been 
unacquainted with your growing virtues^ your ex* 
traordinary erudition^ andperfe3 knowledge of the 
Greek language and learning : and Plutarch would 
have remained as he did in his retirement at Chcero* 
neay where he fought nopatronage but in the bofom 
of Philofophy. 

Accept^ my Lord, this honejl token of refpeB 
from nun, who, equally independent and unambi' 
tious, wifk only for the countenance of genius and 
friendfliip. Praife^ my Lord, is the ufual language 
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vi DEDICATION. 

oj Dedications : But will our praife be oj^alue iit 
you ? Will any praife be of value to yeu^ but that of 
your own heart ? Follow the example of the Earl 
§F Radnor, your illujlrious Father. Like him 
maintain that temperate fpirit of policy ^ which con- 
fults the Dignity of Government, while it fupports 
the Liberty of the Subjeil. But we put into your 
hands the bejl of political Preceptors, a Preceptor 
who trained to virtut the greatefi Monarch upon 
earth ; and, by giving happinefs to the world, en-* 
joyed a pleafure fomething Hie that of the BenevO" 
lent Being who created it. 

We are, my Lord, your Lord/hip's mojt obedient^ 
md very humble Servants, 

J. 6? W. LANGUORNE.. 
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PREFACE. 



lerit of a work may be eftimated* from the univerfality oF 
ion, Plutarch's Lives have a claim to the firft honors of 
. No book has been more generally fought after, or read 
Iter avidity. It was one of the firft that were brought out 
reats of the learned, and tranflated into the modem la©- 
Amiot Abbe of Bellozane, publifhed a French tranflation 
the reign of Henry the Second ; and from that work it was 
. into Englifh, in the timeof Queen Elizabeth, 
aid by thofc who are not willing to allow Shakefpcar« 
rnihg, that he availed himfelf of the laft mentioned tranf- 
)ut they feem to forget that, in order to fupport their ar- 
of this kind, it is neceffary for them to prove that Plato 
tranflated into Englifh at the fame time; for the cclebrat-' 
quy, *' To be, or not to be," is taken almofl verbatim, 
at philofopher; yet we have never found that Plato ww^ 
I in thole times. 

t was a man of great induflry and' confiderable learning. 
nt diligently in the libraries of Rome and Venice for thofe 
Plutarch which are lofl ; and though his fearch was un«« 
il, it had this geod effeft, that, by meeting with a variety 
fcripts, and comparing them with the printed copies, he 
bled in many places to reftify the text. This was a very 
circumftance ; for few ancient writers had fuflTered more 
tarch from the careleffnefs of printers and tranfcribers ; and, 
his merit, it was his fate, for a long time, to find no able 
The Schoolmen defpifed his Greek, becaufe it had not 
ty of Xcnophon, nor the Attic terfenefs of Ariflophancs j 
that account, very unreafonably beflowed their labors on 
)t wanted them lefs. Amiot's tranflation was publifhed 
sar 1558; but no reputable edition of the Greek text of 
lappeared till that of Paris, in 1624. The abovemention- 
lation, however, though drawn from an imperfeft text, 
irough many editions, and was flill read, till Dacier, un- 
er aufpices, and in better times, attempted a new one ; 
le executed with great elegance, and tolerable accuracy. The 
followed was not fo correft as might have been wifhed ; 
[:.ondon edition of Plutarch was not then publifhed. ||qw<- 
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ever the French language being at that time in grfeat "perfeftion, and"* 
the fafhionable language of almoft every court in Europe, Dacier's 
tranflation came not only into the libraries, but into the hands of 
men. Plutarch was univerfally read, and no book in thofe times 
hid a more extenfive fale, or went through a greater number of* 
impreffions. The tranflator had, indeed, acquitted himfelf in one 
refpeft with great happinefs. His book was not foiind to be 
French Greek. He had carefully followed that rule, which no 
tranflator ought ever to lofe fight of, the great rule of humoring 
the genius, and maintaining the ftrufture of his own language. 
For thispurpofe he frequently broke the long and embarrafled pe- 
riods of the Greek ; and by dividing and Ihortening them in his 
tranflatien, he gave them greater perfpicuity, and a more eafy 
movement. Yet dill he was faithful to his original ; and where 
he did not mifbke him, which indeed he feldom did, conveyed his 
ideas with cleamelJs, though not without verbofity. His tranflation 
bad another diftinguifhed advantage. He enriched it with a vari- 
ety of explanatory notes. Ther« «rc fo many readers who have no 
competent acquaintance with the cuftoms of antiquity, the laws of 
the ancient ftates, the ceremonies of their religion, and the remoter 
and minuter parts of their hiftory and genealogy, that to have an 
apcount of thefc matters ever before the eye, and to travel with a 
guide who is ready to defcribe to us every objeft we are unac- 
quainted with, is a privilege equally convenient and agreeable. 
But here the annotator ought to have flopped. Satisfied wiih re- 
moving the difficulties ufually arifing in the circumftances above 
mentioned, he ihould not have fwelled his pages with idle decla- 
mations on trite morals and obvious fentimeots. Amiot's margins, 
indeed, are every where crowded with fuch. In thofe times they 
followed the method of the old divines, which was to make prac- 
tical improvements of every matter ; but it is fomewhat firange 
that Dacier, who wrote in a more enlightened age, fhould fall into 
'that beaten track of infipid moralizing, and be at pains to {lay what 
every one muft know. Perhaps, as the commentator of Plutarch, 
he confidered himfelf as a kind of travelling companion to the 
reader ; and, agreeably to the manners of his country, he meant to 
ftiow his politcnefs by never holding his peace. The apology he 
makes for deducing and detailing thefe flat precepts, is the view 
of inftrufting younger minds. He had not philofophy enough to 
confider, that to anticipate the conclufions of fuch minds, in their 
purfuit of hiftory and chara£lers, is to prevent their proper effeft. 
When examples are placed before them, they will not fail to make 
right inferences ; but if thofe are made for them, the dida^ic air 
of information deftroys their influence. 

After the old Englifli tranflation of Plutarch, which was pro- 
fefledly taken from Amiot's French, no other appeared till the time 
9f Drydea. That great mas, who i» never to be mentioned with- 
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mit pity ^nd admiration, was prevailed upon by his ncccflitics, to 
head a company of tranflators ; and to lend the ianflion of his glo- 
rious, name to a tranflation of Plutarch, written, as he himfelf ac- 
knowledges, by almoft as many hands as there were lives. That 
this motly work was full of errors, inequalities, and inconfiften- 
eics, is not in the leaft to be wondered at. Of I'uch a variety of 
tranflators, it would have been very fmgularif fomc had not failed 
m learning, and fome in language. The truth is, that the greateft 
part of them were deficient m both. Indeed their tafk was not 
eafy. To tranflate Plutarch under any circumllances would re- 
quire no ordinary (kill in the language and antiquities of Greece : 
But to attempt it whilft the text was in a depraved (late ; imfet- 
tlcd and unrcftified ; abounding with errors, mifnomers, and 
tranfpofitions ; this required much greater abilities than fell to the 
lot of that body of tranflators in general. It appears, however, 
from the execution of their undertaking, that they gave thcmfelves; 
no great concern about the difficulties that attended it. Some few 
l>lundered at the Greek ; fome drew from the Scholiaft's Latin ; 
and others more humble, trode fcrupuloufly in the paces of Ami- 
ot. Thus copying the idioms of different languages, they pro- 
seeded like the workmen at Babel, and fell into a confufion of 
tongues, while they attempted to fpeak the fame. But the diverfi- 
tics of ftyle were not the greatefl fault or this ftrange tranflation. 
It w^i full pf the grofTeft errors. Ignorance on the one hand, and 
haftinefs or negligence on the other, had filled it with abfurdities 
in every life, and inaccuracies in almofl every page. The language 
in general, was infupportably tame, tedious and embarraffed. 
The periods had no harmony ; the phrafeology had no elegance, 
BO fpirit, no precifion. 

Yet this is the lafl tranflation of Plutarch's Lives that has appear- 
ed in the Englifh language, and the only one that is now read. 

It muft be owned, that when Dacier's tranflation came abroad, 
the proprietor of Dryden's copy endeavored to repair it. But how 
was this done ? Not by the application of learned men, who might. 
have reftificd the errors by confulting the original, but by a mean 
recourfe to the labors of Dacier. Where the French tranflator 
had differed from the Englifh, the opinions of the latter were re- 
ligioufly given up ; and fometimes a period, and fometimcs a 
page, were tranflated anew from Dacier ; whUe in due compli- 
ment to him, ^e idiom of his language, and every tour d*exprcffion 
were moft fcrupuloufly preferved. Nay, the editors of that edi- 
tion, which was publilhed in 1727, did more. They not only 
paid Dacier the compliment of ntixing his French with theii' Eng- 
lifh, but while they borrowed his notes, they adopted even the 
n\oft frivolous and fuperfluous comments that efcaped his pen. 

Thus the Englifh Plutarch's Lives, at firft fo heterogeneous and. 
•bfurd, received but little benefit from this whimfical repautipn* 
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Dacier*s bcft: notes were, indeed, of fomc value ; but tliepitijlf-- 
work alterations the editors had drawn from his tranflation. niaje 
their book appear- ftill more like Otway's Old Wonian^'AS^iJ^ 
gown of fliany colors fpoke 

., ■variety of wretchedocftt • 

This tranflation continued in the fame form upwards-of ^K^T 
years. But in the year 1758 the proprietor engaged a .^tleni^n 
of ab.ilitle;, very different from thofe v^ho had formerly-been exQ*- 
ployed. to give it a fecond purgation. He Succeeded as w<.']i a& it 
was polfible for any man of the bell judgmeiu and l^^anung to fuc*- 
cocd, i^ljin attempt of that nature : That ia to fay, he ie£lifie<i>^^ 
multitude of errors, and in many places endeavored co me^td i^h^ 
miferable language. Two of the Lives hetiaulUtcd anew V ^^ 
this he executed- in fuch a manner, that, had he done; thi." Vr holfc^ 
the prefent tranflators would never havetbout^ht of thk^ii'fe.rtilH. 
ing. But two Lives out of fifty made » very fmtiU p^ii¥'t.iif.|^y 
great work, and though he reftified many cnon in thcA/td^uaiifS- 
tion, yet, where almoft every thing was error^ it 1^ v.a ^jfi^jL-r^if 
many efcapcd him. This was indeed the cafe. In itjc^^t^fp^f 
our Notes we had remarked a great number; but, eppTi|TCW%J 
that fuck a continual attention to the faults of s farmer tra^il^i^n 
might appear, invidious, we expunged the ga^sitefl part .^fjfeJt^-^. 
marks, and fuffered fuch only to remain as might tffOf^^'^bit^^-' 
pricty of our prefent undertaking. Besides, thougb.thc To^si^icijci^. 
reviler of the edition of 1758 might repair Ih^ Uti^itag^ Vlyjrcj^j 
was mod palpably deficient, it was impoflible fur hjm t^^^t^Vtltw'" 
cafl and complexion of the whole. It wouVd dill reij^^Hti iii^w- 
qualities, its tamenefs, and heavy march ; its uiixLure of^.h^itl^^j^ 
and the irkfome train of far connefted periods, Thtic it ;ftif^i^ 
tains ;. and, after all the operations it has gone through, p&dmi$^.: 
Like fome pttcb'd dog hole eked.«ritli endi oH nUS :" ^ l'^ 

In this view of things, the necelfity of a new translation iit 1:1 bvj^^ 
ous ; and the hazard does not appear to be grt^at. With fuiyi 
competitors for the public favor, the contefl has nuither glory tkpT 
danger attending it. But the labor and attention nuceflkry, a$ will j^ 
to fecure as to obtain that favor, neither are, nor ought to be kB t. 
And with whatever fuccels the prefent tranflators may bt thcmght 
to have executed. their undertaking, they will always at leaft haye- 
the merit of a diligent defire to difcharge this public duty faith- 
fully. 

Where the text of Plutarch appeared to theta erroneous, they 
have fpared no pains, and neglefled no means iilv-their power to > 
reftify it. 

Senfible that the greatartof a tranflator is to prevent the peculiar- 
ities of his author's language from dealing into his own, they hav« 
keen particularly attentive to this point and have geneially endeav- 
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'•red to keep their Khglilh unmixed -w'wh Greek. At the iamt 
4ime it rauft be obfervcd, that there is frequently a great fimilarity 
in the ftrufture of the two languages ; yet that resemblance, in iome 
inftances, makes it the more necefTary to guard ag»lnil it on the 
•whole, This care is of the greater confequence, bocaule Plutarch** 
JLiycs generally pafs through the hands of young people, who 
crught to read their own language in its native purjty, unmixed 
and untainted with the idioms of different tongues. For their 
liikes too, as well as for the (akc of readers of a different clafs, 
we have omitted forae pafTagcs in the text, and havii only fignificd 
the omillion by aflerifms. Some, perhaps may cenfure us for tak- 
ing too great a liberty with our Author in this circumflancc ; 
However we muft beg leave in that inftance to abide by our own 
opinion ; and fure we are, that we (hould havecenfured no tranf> 
lator for the fame. Could every thing of that kind have been omit- 
ted, wc (hould have been ftill lefs diffatisfied ; but fometimes the 
chain of the narrative would not admit of it, and the diCagreeable 
;partfi were to be got over with as much decency as poflible. 

In the defcriptions of battles, camps and (leges, it is more than 
probable that we may fometimes be miftaken in the military term*. 
We have endeavored, howc\'cr, to be as accurate in this refpeft ai 
.poflible, and to acquaint ourfelves with this kind of knowledge 
as well as our fituations would permit ; but we will not proniiie 
the reader that we have always fuccceded. Where fomcthing Teem- 
ed to have fallen out of the text, or where the ellipfis-was too vio- 
lent for the forms of our language, we have not fcrupied to main- 
tain the tenor of the narrative, or the chain of region, by fuch little 
infertions as appeared to be neceilary for the purpofe. Thefe (hort 
infertions we at (irft put between hooks ; but as that deformed 
the page, without anfwering any material purpofe, we foon reje£l- 
iCd.it. 

Such arc the liberties we have taken with Plutarch; and the learn- 
jtiif we flatter ourfelves, will not think them too great. Yet there 
is one more, which, if we could have prefumed upon it, would 
hive made his book infinitely more uniform and agreeable. Wc 
often wifhed to throw out of the text into the notes thoCe tedi- 
ous and digreflive comments that fpoil the beauty and order, of hi* 
narrative, mortify the expeftation, frequently, when it is moft ef- 
fentially interefl;ed, and deftroy the natural influence of his ftory, 
by turning the attention into a different channel. What, for in- 
ftance, can be more irkl'ome and impertinent, than a long differta- 
tion on. a point of natural philofophy ftarting up at the very crilit 
of fome important aftion ? Every reader of Plutarch muft have 
felt the pain of thefe unfeafonable digrcllions ; but wc could not 
upon our own pleafure or authority, remove them. 

In the notes wc have profecutcd thefe fevcral intentions. We 
have endeavored to bring the £ngli{h reader acquainted with the 
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^Greckana'Uoman antiquities; where Plutarch Tiacl omitted any 
^hing remarkable in the Lives, to fupply it from other authors, and 
-to make his book in fomc meafure a general hiftory of the periods 
under his pen. In the Notes too we have affigned rcafons for it, 
where we have differed from the former tranflators. 

This part of our work is neither wholly borrowed, nor alto- 
gether oiiginal. Where Dacier, or other annotators offered us any 
thing to the purpofe, we have not fcrupled to make ufeof it; and, 
to avoid the endlefs trouble of citations, we make this acknowledg- 
ment once for all. The number of original Notes the learned read- 
er will find to be very conliderable : BiiT there are not fo many 
Notes of any kind in "the latter part of the work *, becaufe the man- 
ners and cuftoms, the religious ceremonies, laws, date offices, and 
forms of government, among the ancients, being explained in th« 
firft Lives, much did not remain for the bufinefs of information. 

Four of Plutarch's Parallels are fuppofed to be loft : Thofe of 
Themiftocles and Camillus ; Pyrrhus and Marius ; Phocion and 
Cato ; Alexander and Cxfar. Thefe Dacier fupplies by others ©f 
his own compofition ; but fo different from thofe ot Plutarch, 
that they have little right to be incorporated with his Works. 

The neceffary Chronological Tables, together with Tables of 
Money, Weights and Meafures, and a copious Index 'have been 
provided for this tranflation ; of which we may truly fay, that it 
"wants no other advantages than fuch as the tranilatan had not po v« 
cr to give. 
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A5, m the progrefs of Irfe, ^^ft iirft pafs through fcen*$ 
of 4naocence, peace and fancy, and afterwards encoun« 
ter the vices and diforders of focicty ; fo we (hall here 
«iiiufe ourfelves awhile in the peaceful folitude of the phi- 
lofophcr, before we proceed to thofe more animated, but 
Ws pleafmg objc6ls he defcribes. 

Nor will the view of a j4iilofopher*s life be lefs in- 
feru^ivc than his labors. If the latter teach us how 
^reat vices, accompanied with great abilities, may tend to 
the ruin of a ftate :— If they inform us how Ambition at- 
tended with magnanimity, now Avarice dircfted by polit- 
ical fagacity, how Envy and Revenge anned with perfonal 
Valor and popular fupport, will" <fcftroy the moft facred 
^ftablifhments, and break through every barrier of human 
rcpofe and fafety ; the former will convince us that equa- 
•nimity is more defirable than thfc higheft privileges of 
mind, and that the mod didinguifhed fituations in lite, are 
4cfs to be envied than thofe quiet allotments, where Science 
is the fupport of virtue. 

- Pindar and Epaminondas had,, long before Plutarch*8 
time, redeemed, in fome meafure, the credit of Boeotia 
4ind refcued the inhabitants of that country from the pro- 
verbial imputation of ftupidity. When Plutarch appeared^ 
he confirmed the reputation it had recovered. He (howed 
that genius is not tne growth of any particular foil, and 
that Its cultivation requines no peculiar qualities of dim* 
«te. 

Vol. I. H 
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Chaeronea, a town of Boeotia, between Phocis and At- 
tica, had the honor to give him birth. This place was 
remarkable for nothing but the tamenefs and fervility of 
its inhabitants, whom Antbony.'s foldiers made beafts of 
burden, and obliged to carry their coVn upon their fhoul- 
ders to the coaft. As it lay between two feas, and was 
partly (hut up by mountains, X^ic air, of courie, was heavy, 
,and truly Boeotian. But fituations as little favored by na- 
*ture as Chaeronea, have given birth to the greateft men ; 
ofwhicihihe celebrated Locke and many otfeers.are in- 
ftances. 

Plutarch himfelf acknowledges the ftupidity of the Boe- 
otians in general ; but he imputes it rather to their diet 
than to their air : -For, in his Treatife on Animal Food, he 
intimates, that a grofs indulgence in that article, w,hi<;h 
was ufual with his countrymen, contributes greatly tp ob- 
fcure the mtellediual faculties. 

Lt'isjiot .ejrfy to afcertain in what year he was born. 
Ru,auld pUces it about the middle of the reign of Claudi- 
as; otliBcrs towards the end of it. The following cir- 
cumf];aDCje is the only foundation they have for their con- 
jectures. 

Plutarch fays, that he ftudied philofophy uiider Am- 
inonius, at Delphi, whep Nero nr^^de his progrefs into 
Greece. This, we know,.was in the twelfth year of fhat 
JEmperor's reign, in the.confuiftiip of Paulinus Suetpnius 
jmd Pontius Telefmus, the fecond year of tlie Qiympiad 
;2ii, and the fixtyfixth of the Chriftian era. Dacier ob- 
fbi-yes, that Plutarch muft iiave Veen feventpcn or eighteen 
at leait, when he was eng^j^ed in the abflruie (ludies of 
philofophy ; and he, thereroi^e, fixes his 4)irth about five 
or fix years. before ^he death of Claudius. This, howev- 
er, is ba^e fuppoOtion ; an{i that, in our opinion, not of 
the moft .probably kind. The youth of Greece ftudied Un- 
der the philofophers very eaily; for their works, with 
thofe of the poets and, rhetoricians, formed their chie^ 
courfe o( difcipline. 

But to determine whether he was born under the reign 
of Claudius, or in the early part of Nero's reign (which 
we tie rather believe, as he lays himfelf, that he was very 
young when Nero entered Greece) ; to make it clearly 
underilood, whet^her he iludied at Delphi at ten, or ait 
eighteen years of age, is of 9mch lefs confequcnce, than if 
is to know by what means, and under what aufpices, hfi 
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acqufred-that humane and rational philofophy which is 
diftinguiftied in his works. 

. Ammonius was his preceptor ; but of him we know 
little more than what his fcholar has accidentally let fail 
concerning him* He mentions a Angular inftance of his 
manner of corre<5ling his pupils. " Our mafter," fays he, 
" having one day oblerved that we had indulged ourfelves 
*' loo luxurioufly at dinner, at his afternoon le<fliire or- 
•* dered his freedman to give his own fon the dilcipline of 
" the whip, in our prefence ; fignifyin^ at the fame time 
*• that he fuffered this punifhmeat becaufe he could not 
** eat his victuals without fauce. The philofophcr ail 
" the while had his eye upon us, and we knew well for 
*' whom this example of punilhment was intended.'* 
This circumftanc.e mows, at leaft, that Ammonius wa^ 
not of the fchool of Epicurus. The feverity of his difci- 
pline, indeed. Teems rather of the Stoic caft j but it is nioft 
probable, that he belonged to the Academicians ; for 
their fchools, at that time, had the greateft reputation in 
Greece. 

, It was a happy circumftance in the difcipline of thofe 
fchools,. that the parent only had the power of corporal 
punilhment ; The rod and the ferula were fnatched from 
the hand of the petty tyrant : His office- alone was to in- 
form the mind : He had no authority to daftardize the 
fpirit : He had no power to extingiiifh the generous flame 
of freedom, or to break down the noble independency of 
foul, by the flavifti, debafing, and degrading appHcatiou 
of the rod. This mode of punifhment in our public fchoolb 
is one of the worft remainsr of bai'barifm that prevails 
among us. Senfible minds, however volatile and inatten- 
tive in early years, may be drawn to their duty by many 
means, which fhame, and fears of a more liberal nature 
than thofe of corporal punilhment, will fupply. Where 
there is but little fenfibility, the effe6t which that mode ojt' 
punilhment produces is not more happy. It deitroys that 
little ; though it Ihould be the firft care and labor of the 
preceptor to increafe it. To beat'tbebody, is to debafe 
the mind. Nothing fo foon-, or lb totally abolilhcs the 
fenfe of Ihame ; and yet that fenfe is at once the bell pie-r 
fcrvative of virtue, and the greateft incentive to every fpe- 
cies of excellence. 

Another principal advantage, which the ancient mode 
•fthe-Greek education gave its pujii^s, was their early 
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accefs to every branch of philofophical learning. They 
did not^ like us, employ their youth in the acquifition o£ 
words : They were engaged in purfuits of a higher nature ; 
in acquiring the knowledge of things. They did not, like 
us, fpend feven or tea years of fchoi%(lic labor, in making 
a general acquaintance with two dead languages. Thoie 
years were employed in theftudy of nature, and in gaining 
the elements of philofophical knowledge from her original 
economy and laws. Hence ?ill that Dacier has obfcrved 
concerning the pr<Jbability of Plutarch's being feventeen 
or eighteen years of age when he fludied under Ammoni- 
us, is without the leaJft weight. 

The way to mathematical and philofophical knowledge 
was, indeed, much more eafy among the ancient Greeks 
than it can ever be with us. Thofe, and every other fci- 
ence, are bound up in terms which we can never under- 
hand precifely, till we become acquainted with the lan*^ 
guages fiom which they are derived. Plutarch, when he 
learnt the Roman language, which was not till he wa$ 
fomewhat advanced in life, obferved that he got the 
knowledge of words from his knowledge of things. But 
we lie under the necclTity of reverfing his method ; and 
before we can arrive at th« knowledge of things, we mulb 
firft labor to obtain the knowledge of words. 

However, ^ough the Greeks had accefs to fciencc with^ 
out the acquifition of other languages, they were, never- 
thelefs^ fufficicntly attentive to tne cultivation of their 
Own. Philology, after the mathematics and philofophy, 
was one of their principal ftudies ; and they applied them- 
felves confiderably to critical inveftigation. 

A proof of this we find in that Diflertajtion which Plu- 
tarch hath given us on the word «, engraved oh the tem- 
ple of Apollo at Delphi. In this traiSF he introduces the 
fcholaftic difpwtes^ wherein he makes a principal figure, 
After giving us the various fignifications which others af- 
iigned to this word, he adds his own idea of it ; and that 
is of fome confequence to us, becaufe it fhows us that he 
was not a polytheift. " l», fays he, Thou art ; as if it 
^ were » st, Thou art one. I mean not in the aggregate 
** fenfe, as we fay, one army, or one body of men com- 
^* pofed of many individuals ; but that which exifts dif^ 
•♦ tinftly rauft neceflTarily be one ; and the very idea of 
<< feing implies iadividualit}% One is that wluch is a 
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**-/imple being, free from mixture and compofition. To 
«* be one, therefore, in this lenfe, is confident only with 9f 
*• nature entire in its firft principle, and incapable of al- 
** teration or decay." 

So far we are perfe^lly fatisfied with Plutarch's creed, 
but not with his criticifm. To fuppofe that the word l^ 
ibould fignify the exigence of one God only, is to hazard' 
too much upon conjefture ; and the whole tenor of the' 
Heathen theology makes againfl it. 

Nor can we be better pleafed wuh the other interpre- 
tations of this celebrated word» We can never fuppofe,' 
that it barely fignified //;. intimating thereby, that the bu- 
finefs of thofe who vifited the temple was inquiry, and that 
they came to aflc the Deity, if, fuch events* (hould come to 
pafs. This conftrutlion is too much forced ; - and it 
would do as well, or even better, were the « interpreted, 
if you make large prefents to the god, // you pay ther 
prieft. 

Were not this infcription an obje^Sl of attention amon^ 
the learned, we fhould' not, at this diftant period of time 
have -thought it worth- mentioning, otherwife than as it 
gives us an idea of one branch of Plutarch's education.' 
But, as a fingle word,' infcribed on the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, cannot but be matter of curiofity. with thofe 
who carry their inquiries into remote antiquity, wefhall" 
not fcruplc to^add one more to the other conjectures con- 
cerning It. 

We will fuppofe, then that the word li, was- here ufed; 
in the Ionic diale6t, for lifl«, / tvijb,' This perfeflly ex- 
preflTed the ftate of mind of alt that entered the temple on 
the bufinefs of confultation : And it might be no lefs em- 
phaticaJ in the Greek than Virgil's ^anquam 01 was in 
the Latin, if we carry this conjecture farther, and ihiiUc 
it probable, that thisSvord might, as the initial word of 
a. celebrated line in the third boc^ of the Odifley, ftand 
there to fignify- the whole line, we fhall reach a degree of > 
probability almoft bordering on certainty. . The verfe w^ 
aUude to is this : 

«*-0 that the gods would empower me to obtain my 
♦^Wiflies I" What prayer raore proper on entering tlie 
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temples of the gods, particularly with the view of eonfnlt- 
]f}^ them on the events of life. 

if it Iho^ld be thought, th^ the initial word is infuffi- 
eient to reprefenl a whole verfe> we have to anfwer, that 
it was agreeable to the cnftom of the ancients. They not 
only conveyed the fenfe of particular vcrfes by their ini- 
tial words, but frequently of large paflages by the quota- 
tion of afingle lioC) or even of half a line ; fomeinftan- 
ces of which occur in the following lives. The reafon of 
this is obvious : The works of their bcft poets were ahnofir 
univerfally committed to memory ; and the fmalleft quo-^ 
tation was fufficient to convey the fenfe of the whole paf* 
iage. 

Thefe obfervations are matters of mere curiofity indeed^ 
but they have had their ufe ; ,for they have naturally 
pointed out to us another inftance of the excellence of thar 
education which formed our young philofopher. 

This was the improvement of the memory, by means o£ 
exercife. 

Mr. Locke has juilly, though obvioufly enough obferv-i^ 
cd, that nothing fo much flrengthens this faculty as the 
enaployment of it. 

The Greek mode of education muft have had a won« 
derful effe^ in this cafe. The continual exercife of the 
memory, in laying up the treafures of their poets, the 
precepts of ihsir philofophers, and the problems of their 
mathematicians, mud have given it that mechanioil 
power of retention, which nothing could eafily eicapc. 
Thus Pliny* tejl.s us of a Greek called Charmidas, who 
could repeat firom memocy the contents of the largeft li^ 
br^ry. 

The advantages Plutarch derived from this exercife,, 
appear in every part of his works. As the writings of^ 
f c«ft8 lived in his memory, they were ready for ufe and 
;ipplication o^ ever jr appofite occafion. They were al^ 
Ways at hand, either tocrmftrm the fentiments, and juftify 
the principles of his heroes, to Aipport his own, or to U« 
hiftrateboth. 

By the aid of a cultivated memory too, he was enabled 
to' write a number of contemporary lives, and to aflign ta 
<dch fuch a portion of bufmels in the general tr;^n£sittioQi^ 

♦ Jlift, Nat lib. vii. cap. ti|. 
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of tht times, a« might be fufficient to denncate the char- 
a6ler, without repeated details of the fame a6lions and 
negotiations. This made a very dlfficuh part of his work ; 
and he acquitted himfelf here with great management and 
addrefs. Sometimes, indeed, he has repeated the fame 
circum(lances in contemporary lives ; but it was hardly 
avoidable. The great wonder is, that he has done it fo 
feldom. 

But though an improved memory might, in this refpefi, 
be of fcrvice to him, as undoubtedly it was, there were 
others in which it was rather a di&dvantage. By trufting 
too much to it, he has fallen into inaccuracies and incon- 
iidencies, where he was profefledly drawing from preced- 
ing writers; and we have often been obliged to redlify 
his miftakes, by confulting thofe authors, becaufe he 
would not be at the pains to confuh them hixnfelf. 

If Plutarch might properly be faid to belong to any fc6l 
of Philofophers, his education, the rationality of his prin. 
ciples, and the modefty of his doctrines, would incline 
us to place him with the latter Academy. At leaft, when 
he left his mafter Ammonius, and come into fociety, it is 
more than probable, that he ranked particularly with that 
fcft. 

His writings, however, furnifli us with many reafona 
for thinking, that he afterwards became a citizen of the 
philofophical world. He appears to have examined every 
id^ with a calm and unprejudiced attention ; to have fe- 
le^ed what he found of ufe for the purpofes of virtue and 
happinefs ; and to have left the reft for the portion of 
thole whofie narrownefs of mind could think either fciencc 
or felicity confined to any denomination of men. 

From the Academicians he took their modefty of opin** 
ion, and left them their original fccpticifm : He borrowed 
their rational theology, and gave up to them, in a great 
meafure, their metaphyfical refinements, together with 
their vain, though feduftive, enthuftafm. 

With the Peripatetics, he walked in fearch of natural 
fcience, and of lo^c ; but, fatisficd with whatever prac- 
tical knowledge might be acauired, he left them to dream 
over tlie hypothetical part ot the former, and to chafe the 
Aadows 01 reafon through the mazes of the latter. 

To the Stoics, he was indebted for the belief of a par- 
ticubr Providence j but be could not enter into their idcii 
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of future rewards and punifhments. He knew not how to. 
reconcile the prefent agency of tlie Supreme Being with, 
his judicial character hereafter ; though Theodoret tells. 
us, that he had heard of the Chriftian religion, and in- 
ferted feveral of its myfteries in his works.* From the. 
Stoics too, he borrowed the dodlrine of fortitude ; but he. 
rejefled the unnatural foundation on which they erefted 
that virtue. He went back to Socrates for principles, 
whereon to reft it. 

With, the Epicurians he does not fecm to have had: 
much intercourfe, though the accommodating philofophy^ 
of Ariftippus entered frequently into his politics, and* 
fbmetimes into the general economy of his life. In the, 
little ftates of Greece that philofophy had not much to 
do ; but had it been adopted in the more violent meaf- 
ures of the Roman adnuniftration, our celebrated biog- 
rapher would not have had fuch fcenes of blood and 
ruin to defcribe ; for emulation, prejudice, and oppofi- 
tion,upon whatever principles they might plead their apol- 
ogy,, firft ftruck out the.fire.that laid the. Commonwealtlt 
in aihes. If Plutarch borrowed any. thing more from 
Epicurus, it was his rational idea of enjoyment. That 
fuch was his idea, it is more than probable ; for it is im^ 
poffible to believe the tales that the Heathen bigots have 
told of him, or to fuppofe that the cultivated mind of a 
philofopher fbould purfue its happinefs . out of the tem- 
perate, order of nature. His irreligious of)in ions he left 
to him, as he had left to the other ie€ts their vanities and 
abfurdities. 

Rut when we bring him to the.fchool of Pythagoras, 
what idea fhall we entertain of him ? Shall we confider 
him any longer as an Academician, or as a citizen of the 
philofophical world ? Naturally benevolent and humane^ 
he finds a fyftem of divinity, and philofophy perfe6tly 
adapted to his natural fentiracnts. The. whole animal 
creation he had originally looked upon with an inftin<5live 
tendernefs ; but when the amiable Pythagoras, the prieft 
of Nature, in defence of the common privileges of her 
creatures, had called religion into their caufe ; when he 
(ought to foften the cruelty, that man had exercifed againft 
them, by the.honeft. art of infinuating the.do^brine of 

* Nothing of Plutarch's is now extant, from which WC ca& iafcf| • 
tkat he was acquainted with the Cbriftiafi leli^ioa. 
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tranfmigration, how could the humane and benerolent 
Autarch refufe to fervc und^r this prieft of Nature ? It 
was impoilible. He adopted the doctrine of the Me- 
lemprycho(is. He entered into the merciful fcheme of 
Pythagoras, and, like him, diverted the cruelty of the 
human fpecies, by appealing to the felififli qualities of 
their nature, by fubduing their pride, and exciting their 
fympathy, while he (howed them that their future exigence 
Bright be the condition of a reptile. 

This fpirit and difpofition break ftrongly from him in 

his obfervation^ on the elder Cato. And as nothing can 

exhibit a more lively picture of him than thefe paintings 

of his own, we fhall not fcruple to introduce them here : 

** For my part, I cannot but charge his ulin^ his fervants 

** like fo many beafb of burden, and turning them off, 

" or felling them when they grew old, to the account of 

** a mean and ungenerous fpirit, which thinks that the 

" folc tie between man and man, is intereft or neceflity. 

" But goodnefs moves in a larger (phere than judice. The 

** obligaitions of law and equity reach only to mankind,. 

** but kindniefs and benificence fhould be extended to 

" creatures of every fpecies ; and thefe ftill flow from 

** the breaft of a well natured man, as ftreams that iffue 

" from the living fountain. A good man will take care 

" of his horfes and dogs, not only while they are youngs 

" but when old and paft fervice. Thus trie people of 

" Athen), when they had' finiflied the temple called 

** Hecatompedon, fet at liberty the beafts of burden that 

" liad been chiefly emjploycd in the work, fuffering them 

** to pafhire at large, free from any otlier fervice. It is 

" faia, that one of thefe afterwards came of its own ac- 

" cord to work, and putting itfelf at the head of the la- 

"boring cattle, marched before them to the citadel. 

" This pleafed the people, and they made a decree, that 

" it fhould be kept at the public charge fo long as it 

" lived. The graves of Cimon's mares, with which he 

"thrice conquered at the Olympic games, are ftill to be 

" feen near his own tomb. Many have ftiown particular 

" marks of regard, in burying the dogs which they had 

"cherifticd, and been fond of; and amongft the reft, 

" Xantippus of old, whofe dog fwam by the fide of his 

'* galley to Salamis, when the Athenians were forced to 

" Abandon their city, and was afterwards buried by him 

" upon a promootoryi which, to this day, is called the 
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*♦ Dog*s Grave. We certainly ought not to treat Ifving? 
** creatures like fhoes or houfehold goods, which), when 
•• worn out with ufe, we throw away ; and were it only 
** to learn benevolence to human kind, we fhould be 
^ merciful to other creatures. For my own part, I would 
'* not fell even an old ox that had labored for me ; much 
*< lefs would 1 remove, for the fake of a littlemoney, a matt 
*' grown old in my fervice, from his ufual lodgings and 
** diet ; for to him, poor man ! it would be as bad as 
f* banifhment, fince he could be of no more ufe to the 
** buyer, than he was to the feller. But Cato, as if he 
*< took a pride in thefe things, tells us, that when confuiy 
•* he left his war hprfe in Spain,. to fave the public the 
•< charge of his conveyance. Whether fuch things as 
" thefe are inftaaces of greatnefs or littlenefs of foul, let 
" the reader judge for himfelf." 

What an amiable idea of our benevolent philofopher t 
How worthy the inftru6tions of the pried of Nature t 
How honorable to that great mafter of truth and univer- 
ial fcience, whofe fentiments were decifive in ever)' doubt- 
ful matter, and whofe maxims were received with filent 
convid:tion !* 

Wherefore flibuld we- wi&ndef to fmd .Plutarch more 
particularly attached to the opinions of this great man ? 
Whether we confider the immenfity of his erudition, or 
the benevolence of his>fyftem, the motives for that at- 
tachment were equally powerful. Pythagoras had collect- 
ed all theflores of human learning, and had reduced them 
.into one rational and iifeful body of fcience. Like our 
glorious Bacon, he led philofophy forth from the jargon 
of fchools, and the fopperies or (edls.- He made her 
what flie was- originally defigned to be^ the handmaid of 
Nature ; friendly to her creatures, and faithful to her 
laws. Whatever knowledge could be gained by human 
induftry, by the moft extenfive inquiry and obfiervation, 
he had every means and opportunity to obtain. The 
priefts of Eg>'pr unfolded to him their myfteriesand their 
learning j they led him through the records of the re- 
moteft antiquity, and opened all thofe ftores of fcience 
that had been amafling through amultitude of ages. The 
Magi of Perfia cooperated with the priefts of Egypt in 
the inftru6lion of this wonderful philofopher. They. 

* Val. Max. lib. viii. cap. 15. 
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•tan<^ht him thofe higher parts of fcience, by \^hich they 
were themfelves fo much aiftin^uifhed, aftronomy and the 
fyltem of the univerfe. The laws of moral life, and the 
inflitutions of civil fQcieties;.with their fevcral excellencies 
and defe6is, he learnt from the various ftates and eftab- 
lifhments of Greece. Thus accomplifhed, when he came 
to difpute in the Olympic contefls, he was confidered as a 
prodiffy of wifdom and learning ; but when the choice of 
nis title was left to him, he mwleftly declined the appeU 
lation of a tulfe matiy and was contented only to be called 
A lo'ver of ivifdom,* 

Shall not Plutarch then meet with all imaginable in- 
^ulgence, if, in his .veneration for this great man, he not 
onlv adopted the nobler parts of his philofophy, but (what 
he had avoided with regard to the other lefts) followed 
Jn'm too in his errors ? Such, in particular, was his doc- 
trine of dreams ; to which our biographer, we muft con- 
Jefs, has paid too much attention. Yet absolutely to con- 
•demn him for this, would, perhaps, be hazarding as much 
as totally to defend him. We muft acknowledge, with 
the elder Pliny, Si exemflisMgaJury profeSlo4>artaJiant yf 
or, in the language of honeft Sir Roger de Coverly, 
** Much may be faid on both fides." However, if Pliny, 
whofe complaifance for the credit of the marvellous m 
particular was very great, could be doubtful about this 
matter, we of little faith may be allowed to be more fo. 
•Yet Plutarch, in his Treatife on Oracles, has maintained 
his do6trine by fuch powerful Teftimonies, that if any 
-regard is to be paid to his veracity, fomc attention ftiould 
be given to his opinion. We fliiall therefore leave the 
point, wher£ Mr. Addifon thought proper to leave a 
more improbable do6lrine,.in fufpence. 

When Zeno confulted the Oracle in what manner he 
■flvould live, the anfwer wjls, that he.fliould inquire of the 
dead. Afliduoiis and indefatigable application to reading 
made a confiderable part of the Greek education ; and iii 
this our biographer leems to have exerted the greateft in- 
duftry. Thl number of books he has quoted, to which 
he has referred, and from which he has written, lieemsal- 
-moft incredible, when it is confidered, that the art of 
printing was not known in his time, and that the purchaiie 
.of manufcripts was difficult and dejar. 

♦ yal. Max. li>. vi'i'i. cap.^. , + yift. Nat. lib. x. cap. 75. 
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His fatnily, indeed, vrna not without wealth* rnhk 
Sympofiacs, he tells us^ that it was ancient in Chsronea | 
and that his anceftors had been invefted with the moft 
confiderable offices in the magiftracy. He mentions in 
particular his great grandfather Nicarchus, whom he had 
the happinefs of knowing.; and relates, from his author* 
ity, the misfortunes of his fellow citizens, under the fe- 
vere difcipline of Anthony's foldiers. 

His grandfather Lamprias, he tells us, was a man of 

freat eloquence, and of a brilliant imagination. He was 
iftinguifhed by his merit as a convivial companion ; and 
-was one of thofe happy mortals, who, when they facriiice 
to Bacchus, arc favored by Mercury. His good humor 
and pleafantry increafed with his cups ; and he ufed to 
fay, that wine had the fame effedl upon him, thiit fire hat 
on incenfe, which caufes the fineft and richeft eiiences t» 
evaporate. 

Plutarch has mentioned his father likewife ; but has 
not given us his name in any of thofe writings that are 
come down to us. However, he has borne honorable 
teftimony to his memory j for he tells us, that he was a 
Jearned and a virtuous man, well Acquainted with the 
philofophy and theology of his time, and converfant with 
the woHcs of the Poets. Plutarch, in his Political Pre- 
cepts, mentions an inflance of his father's difcnetion which 
does him great honor. " I remember," fays he, " that 
** 1 was fent, when a very young man, along with another 
** citizen of Chaeronea, on an ^mbafly to the proconful. | 
^' My colleague being, by fome accident, obliged to flop ■ 
*• in the way, 1 proceeded without him, and executed our 
♦* commiilion. Upon my return to Chaeronea, when I 
'*' was to give an account m public of my negociation, tof 
^< father took me afide, and faid, My fon, take care that 
=•• on the account you are about to give, you do not men* 
*• tion yourfelfdiftin^ly, but jointly with your colleague. 
•* Say not, / ^ufcfit^ I fpoke^ I executed ; but, njoe tvenff 
** ive/fakey ^oe executed. Thus, though your colleague 
•* was incapable of attending you, he will fhare in the 
** honor of your fuccefs, as well as in that df your ap- 
" pointment ; and you will avoid that envy which necefV 
** iarily follows all arrogated merit." 

Plutarch had two brothers, whofe names were Timoo 
and Lamprias. Thefe were his alTociates in fhjdy and 
«uaufement ; and he always fpeaks of them with pleafurt 
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«nd aflfe£lion. Of Timon, in particular he fays, " Though 
"•* Fortune has, on many occaHons, been favorable to me, 
'^* yet I have no obligations to her fo great as the enjoy >- 
** ment of my brother Timon's invariable friendfliip and 
** kindnefs." Lamprias too he mentions as inheriting the 
lively difpofition and ^ood humor of his grandfather, who 
bore the fame name. 

Some writers have aflerted, that Plutarch paflTed into 
Egypt. Others allege, that there is no authority for 
that aflertion : And it is true, that we have no written 
record concerning it. Neverthelefs, we incline to be^ 
lieve, that he did travel into that country ; and we found 
our opinion on the following reafons : In the Jirfl place^ 
this tour was a part of liberal education among the 
Greeks ; and Plutarch being defcended from a family of 
diftin^lion, was therefore likely to enjoy fuch a privilege. 
In the next place, his treatife of I/isand Ofiris, Inows that 
he had a more than common knowledge of the religious 
myfleries of the Egyptians ; and it is, therefore Jughly 
probable, that he obtained this knowledge by being con- 
verfant amongft them. To have written a treatife on fo 
-abftrufe a fubjeCl, without fome more eminent advantages 
than other writers might afford him, could not have been 
•agreeable to the genius, or confident with the modefly of 
Autarch, 

However, fuppofmg it doubtful whether he pafTed into 
Egypt, there is no doubt at all that he travelled into Italy- 
Upon what occafion he vifited that country, it is not quite 
fo certain ; but he probably went to Rome, -in a public 
capacity, on the bufinefs of tlie Chaeroneans. For, in the 
iife of Demoflhenes, he tells us, that he had no leifure in 
his journey to Italy, to learn the Latin language, on the 
account of public bufinefs. 

As the pafTage here referred to affords us further mat* 
ter of fpeculation for the lite of Plutarch, we fhall give it 
as we find it. ** An author who would write a hiftory of 
"events which happened in a foreign country, and can- 
*' not be come at in his own, as he has his materials to 
. ** collett from a variety of books, difperfed in different 
** libraries, his firft care fhould be to take 4ip his refi- 
"dence in fome populous town which has an ambition 
" for literature. I'here he will meet with many curious 
**and valuable books ; and the particulars that are want'. 
" ing in writers he may, uppn inquiry, be fupplied withp 
Vol, I. 6 
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** by thofe vrho have laid them up in the faithful repofito^ 
'* ry of memory. This will prevent his work from bein$ 
** defedtive in any material point. As to mvfelf, I live ia 
** a little town ; and I choofe to Jive there, left it (hould be- 
** come ftill lefs. When 1 was in Rome, and other parts 
** of Italy, I had not leifure to ftudy the I,atin tongue, oo 
** account of the public commiflions with whicJi I was 
<* charged, and the number of people who came ta be in- 
** ftru6ted by me in philofophy. It w^s not, therefore, 
** till a late period in life that 1 began to read the Romao 
"authors." 

From this fhort account we may coUe6t, with tolerable 
certainty, the following circumftances : 

In the fir ft place Plutarch tells us, that while he was 
rcfident in Rome, public bu.finefs and lectures in philofo.- 
phy left him no time for learning the Latin language ; and 
yet, a little before, he had obfervcd, that thofe who write 
a hiftory of foreign charadlers and events, ought to be 
converlant with the hiftorians of that country where the 
character cxifted, and the fcene is laid : But he acknowl- 
ledges that he did not learn the Latin language till he w^s 
late in life, becaufe, when at Rpme, he hadnot time for 
that purpofe. 

We may therefore conclude, that he wrote liis Morals 
at Rome, and his Lives at Chaeronea. For the compofN 
tion of the former, the knowledge of the Roman language 
was not neceflary ; The Greek tongue was then generally 
iinderftood in Rome ; and he had no neceftity for making 
ufe of any other^ when he delivered his le(StureB of philof- 
ophy to tne people. Thofe le6lures, it is more than prob- 
able, made up th^t collection of Morals which is com^ 
down to us. 

Though he could not avail himfelf of the Roman h\f* 
torians, in the great purpofe of writing his Lives, for 
want of a competent acquaintance with tlie language in 
which they wrote ; yet, by converfing with the principal 
citizens in the Greek tongue, he muft have colle6ted many 
elTential circumftances, and anecdotes of characters and 
events, that promoted his defign, and enriched the plan • 
of his work. The trcafures he acquired of this kind he 
iccured by means of a common place book, which re 
conftantly carried about with him : And as it appears that 
he was at Rome, and in other parts of Italy, from the be- 
ginning of Vefpafian's reign to the end of the Trajiui'Sj he 
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lave ]iad fufficient time and opportunity to procure 
ials of every kind ; for this was a period ot almolt 
^^ears. 

fhall the more readily enter into the belief that 
rh collected his materials chiefly from converfation, 
we confkler in what manner, and on what fubje^ls, 
icients ufed to converfe. The difcourfe of people 
ication and diftinition in thofe days was fomewnat 
rnt from that of ours. It was not on tlie powers or 
-ee of a horfe : It was not on a match of travelling . 
en geefe and turkeys : It was not on a race of mag- 
darted againft eacn other on the table, when they 
me to daylight from the (hell of a filbert : It was 
f what part you may fufi>end a fpaniel the longelfr 
It making him whine ; It was not on the exquifite 
, and the higheft manoeuvres of play. The old Ro- 
had no ambition for attainments of this nature, 
had no fucli mafters in fcience as Heber and Hoyle. 
ifte of their day did not run fo high. Tlie powers 
try and philofophy, the economy of human life and 
:rs, the cultivation of the intelle6lual faculties, tlie 
ement of the mind, hiflorical and political difcuf- 
n the events of their country ; — thefe, andfuch fub- 
s thefe, made the principal part of their convcrfa- 
0£ this Plutarch has given us at once a proof and a 
len, in what he calls his Sympofiacs, or as our Scl- 
ills it, his Table Talk. From fuch converfations as 
then, we cannot wonder that he was able to collect 
-eafures as were neceflkry for the maintenance of hi^ 
phical undertaking. 

he iequei of the lad quoted paflage, we find another 
ent which confirms us in the opinion that Plutarch's 
sdge of the Roman hiflory was chiefly of colloquial 
tion. " My method of learning the Roman lan- 
je," fays he, " may feem ftrange ; and yet it is very 
. I did not fo much gain the knowledge of things 
he words, as words by the knowledge I had of 
g^s." This plainly implies, that he was previou^y 
Qted with the events defcribed in the language he 
irning. 

lufl be owned that the Roman Hiftory had been 
f written in Greek by Polybius ; and, tnat, indeed,- 
hat invalidates the la(t mentioned ar^iment. Nev- 
fs^ it h^s flill fuflicieat evidence tor its fupport. 
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There are a thoufand circumftances in Plutarch's Lives ^ 
wliich could not be coUe6led from- Pblybius ; and it i* 
clear to us, that he did not make much ufe of his Latin 
reading. 

He acknowledges that he did not apply himfelf to the- 
acquifition of that la-nguage till he was iai\advanced in 
life : Polfibly it might be about the latter part of the reign 
of Trajan, whofe kind dilbofition toward his country, 
rendered the weight of public and political bufmefs eafy 
to him. 

But whenever he might begia to learn the language of 
Rome, it is certain that he made no great progrefs in it. 
This appears as well from the Httle comments he has oc- 
cafioiially given us on certain Latin words, as from fome 
pafTages in his Lives^ where lie has profefledly followed 
the Latin hiftorians, and yet followed them in an uncer- 
tain and erroneous manner. 

That he wrote the Lives of Demofthenes and Cicero at 
Chaeronea, it is clear from his own account ; and k is 
more than probable too, that the reft of his Lives were 
written in that retirement j for if, while he was at Rome, 
he could fcarcely find time to learn the language, it is 
hardly to be fuppofed that he could do more than lay up 
materials for compofition. 

A circumftance arifes here, which confirms to us an 
opinion we have long entertained, that the Book of 
Apophthegms, which is faid to have been written by 
Plutarch is really not his work. This book is dedicated 
to Trajan ; and the dedicator, afluming the name and 
character of Plutarch, fays, he had, betore this, written 
the Lives. of illuftrious men : But Plutarch, wrote thofe 
Lives at Chaeronea; and he did not retire to Chaeronea 
till after the death of Trajan. 

There are other proofs, if others were necefTary, to 
fliow that this work was fuppofititious. For, in this dedi- 
cation to Trajan, not the leaft mention is made of Plu« 
larch's having been his preceptor, of his being raifed by 
him to the confular dignity, or of his being appointed 
governor of IHyria. Dacier, obferving this, has drawn 
a wrong conrlufion from it, and, contrary to the aflTertion- 
of Suidas, will have it, that Plutarch was neitlier precep- 
tor to Trajan, nor honored with any appointments un- 
der him. Had it occurred to him that the Book of Apoph- 
liiegms could net be Plutarch's book, but that it waa- 
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Iherely an cxtraiSl made from his real works, by fomc in- 
duftrious grammanan, he would not have been under the 
necelfity of hazarding (b much againft the received opin- 
ion of his connexions with Trajan ; nor would he have 
found it neceflary to allow fo little credit to Ins letter ad- 
dneffed to that emperor, which we have upon record. The 
letter is as follows : 

PLUTARCH to TRAJAN, 
" I AM fenfible that you fought not the empire. 
" Your natural raode/ly would not fuffer you to apply 
" for a diflinflion to which you were always entitled by 
the excellency of your manners. That modefty, how- 
ever, makes you ftill more worthy of thofe honors 
you had no ambition to folicit. Should your future 
government prove in any degree anfweraole to your 
fonner merit, I fhall have reaK)n to congratulate both 
your virtue and my own good fortune on this great 
event. But if othcrwife, you have expofed vourfelf to 
danger, and me to obloquy ; for Rome will never en- 
dure an emperor unworthy of her j and tlie faults of 
tlie icholar will be unputed to the niafter. Seneca is 
reproaclied, and his fame flill fufl'ers for the vices of 
Nero ; The reputation di Qu_intilian is hurt by the ill 
conduft of his fcholars ; and even Socrates is accufed 
of negligence in the education of Alcibiadcs, Of you, 
however, I have better hopes, and flatter myfelf that 
your admrniftration will do honor to your virtues. 
Only continue to be wliat you are. Let your govern- 
ment commence in yourbreaft; and lay the founda- 
tion of it in the command of youi* paflions. If you 
make virtue the rule of your condu^i"!:, and the end of 
your aflions, every thing will proceed in Iwrmony ai.-l 
order.'- I have explained to you the fpirit of thofe law s 
and conftitutions that were eftabli/hed bv your pre-- 
decefTors j and you have nothing to do but to carry 
them into execution. If this fliould be the cafe, I /hall . 
have the glory of having formed an emperor to virtue 5 
but if otlierwife> let this letter remain a teftimony with 
fucceeding ages, that you did not ruin the Roman em- 
•pire under pretence ot the counfek or the authority of 
Plutarch." 

■ Why l>acier fhould think that this letter is neither " 
TWMTtby. of the pen, nor written in the manner of Piutsu-i^b, • 
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it is not eafy to conceive ; for it has all the fpirit, thet 
manly freedom, and the fentimental turn of that phir. 
lofopner. 

We (hall find it no very difficult matter to account for 
his connexions with Trajan, if wc attend to the manner 
in which he lived, and to the reception he met with in. 
Rome. During his refidence in that citv, his houfe- was, 
the refort of the principal citizens. All that were dif- 
tinguifhed by their rank, tafte, learning, or politenefs,, 
ibught his converfation, and attended his le6tures. The 
Audy of the Greek language and philofophy was at that 
time the greatcft purfuits of the Roman nobility, and even 
the emperors honored the moft celebrated j>rofeflbrs with 
their prefence and fupport. Plutarch, in his Treatife on 
Curiofity, has introduced a circumftance, which places 
the attention that was paid to htis lectures in a very ftrong 
light. " It once happened,'* fays he> ** that when I was 
•* (peaking in public at Rome, Arulenus Rufticus, thp^ 
** lame whom Domitian, through envy of his growing rep^l 
•* utation, afterwards put to death, was one of my hear- 
•* ers. When I was in the middle of my difcourfe, a foU. 
** dier came in> and brought him a letter from the empe- 
*' ror. Upon this there was a general filence through the- 
*• audience, and I (topped to give him time to peru(e-this. 
** letter; but he would not fufFer it; nor did he open the 
** letter till I had fini(hed my lecture, a«d the audience 
** was difperfed.'* 

To underftand the importance of this compliment, if 
will be neceflary to confidcr the quality and character of 
the perfon who paid it. Arulenus was one of tlie greateft 
inen in Rome ^ diftinguiftied a3 well by the luftre of his 
family, as by an honorable ambition and thirft of glory.. 
He was tribune of the people when Nero caufed Paetus 
and Soranus to be capitally condemned by a decree of the- 
fenate. When Soranus was deliberating with his. friends, 
whether he (hould attempt or give up his defence, Anj-. 
lenus had the fpirit to propofe ^n oppofition to tlie de-. 
cree of the fenate, in his capacity oi tribune ; and he- 
Kould hs^ve carried it into execution, had he not been 
overruled by Paetus, who remonftrated, that by fuch % 
meafure he would deftroy himfelf, without the fatisfa^ioit 
of (erving his friend. He was afterwards praetor under- 
Vitellius, whofe interefts he followed with the greale(^ 
fidelity .X But his fpirit ^d xnagnaniouty do &xoi th^ 
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greatefl: honor, in that eulogy which he wrote on Paetus. 
and Helvidius Prifcus. His whole conduct was regulated 
by the precepts of philofophy ; and the refpefl he fhowect 
to Plutarch on this occafion was a proof of his attachment 
to it. Such was the man who poftponed the letter of %■ 
prince to the lecture of a philosopher.. 

But Plutarch was not only treated with general marks 
of di(lin6lion by the fuperior people in Rome ; he had 
particular and very refpedlable friendftiips. Soflius Se- 
necioy who was four times, coftfttl^ once, under Nerva, 
and thrice under Trajan, was his mod intimate friend. 
To him he addreffes his, Lives, ^cept. that of Aratus^ 
which is infcribed to Polycrates of Sycion, the grandfon 
of Aratus. With Senecio he not only lived in the ftri^U 
eft friendship whiUl he was in Rome, but correfponded 
with him after he retired to Greece. And is it not eafy 
to believe that through the intereft of this zealuus.and 
powerful friend^ Plutarch might not only be appointed 
tutor to Trajan,, but be advanced Hkewife to the confular 
dignity ? When we,confiderPlutarch*seminenceinRome. 
as a teacher of philofophy, nothing can be more probable 
than the former : When we remember the confular in- 
tercft of Senecio unde.r Tr^an, and his diftinguifhed re- 
gard for Plutarch, nothing can be more likely than tho 
latter.. 

The honor of being preceptor to fuch a virtuous 
i prince as Trajan, is fo important a point in the life of 
I Plutarch, that it muft not haftily be giv.en up. Su.ias 
1 has aflerted it. The letter above quoted, if it be, as we 
•1 have no doubt of its being, the genuine compofition of 
si Plutarch, has confirmed it. Petrarch has maintained it. 
.1 Dacier only, has doubted, or rather, denied it. But upon 
\A what evidence has he grounded his opinion, ? Piutarch, 
i^j he fays, was but three or four >ears older than Trajan, 
and therefore was unfit to be his preceptor in philofophy* ' 
Now let us inquire into the force of this argument. — 
e- Trajan fpent the early part of his life in arms : Plutarch 
he in the ftudy of the fciences. When that prince applied 
liimfelf to literary purfuits, he was fomewhat advanced 
in life : Plutarch muft have been more fo. And why a 
©an of fcience fhouldbe an unfit preceptor in philofophy 
er to a military man, though no more than four years older^ 
e:i the reafon, we apprehend, will fee fgmewhat difficult to 
he tfcover* 
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Dacier, moreover is reduced to a peuth frtncifti^ when 
ke iays that Plutarch was only four years older than Tra- 
jan ; for we have feen that it is impoffible to afcertain- 
the time of Plutarch's birth ; and the date which Dacier 
affigns it is purely conje6tural : We will therefore con- 
clude, with thofe learned men who have formerly allowed 
Plutarch the honor of being preceptor to Trajan, that 
he certainly was fo. There is little doubt that they 
grounded their aflertions upon proper authority, and, 
indeed, the internal evidence ariang from the nature and 
eiFefts of that education, which did equal honor to the 
icholar and to the mafter, comes in aid of the argument. 

Some chronologers have taken upon them to afccrtain 
the time when Plutarch's reputation was eftablifhed in- 
Rome. Peter of Alexandria fixes it in the thirteenth 
year of the reign of Nero, in the confulate of Capito and. 
kufus : " Lucian," fays he, " was at this time in great 
•• reputation amongft the Romans ; and Mufonius and- 
** Plutarch were well known." Eufebius brings it one - 
year lower, and tells us, that, in the fourteenth y^ar of 
Nero's reign, Mufonius and Plutarch were in great rep- 
utation. Both thefe writers are palpably miftaken. We^* 
have feen, that, in the twelfth year of Nero, Plutarch 
was yet at fchool under Ammonius ; and it is not very 
probable that a fchool boy fhould be celebrated as a phi- 
lofopher in Rome, within a year or two aftei;. Indeed, 
Eufebius contradi6ts himfelf ; for, on another occafion^. 
he places him in the reign of Adrian, the third year of. 
the Olympiad 224, of the Chriftian era 120 : *«'In this 
**year," fays he, *< the philofophers Plutarch of Chacronea^, 
** Sextus, and Agathobulus, flourifhed." Thus he car- 
ries him as much too low, as he had before placed him- 
too high. It is certain, that he firft grew into reputation 
under the reign of Vefnafian, and that his philofophical- 
fame was eftablifhed in tiie time of Trajan. 

It feems tJiat the Greek and Latin writers of thofe 
limes were either little acquainted with each other's 
works, or that there were fome literarj' jealoufies and 
animofities between them. When Plutarch flourifhed;- 
there were feveral cotempory writers of diftinguifhcd- 
abilities ; Perfeus, Lucan, Silius Italicus, Valerius Flac- 
cus, the younger Pliny, Solinus, Martial, Quintiliant. 
and many more. Yet none of thofe have made the leaft- 
lueation of him. . Was this envy j or was it Roman pridc-^^ 
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Poflibly, they could not bear that ^ Greek fophift, a na- 
tive ot fuch a contemptible town as Chaeronea, Hiould 
enjoy the palm of literary praife in Rome. It muft be 
obferved, at the fame time, that the principal Roman 
writers had conceived a jealoufy of the Greek philofo- 
phcrs, which was very prevailing in that age. Of this 
we find a ftrong teftimony in the elder Pliny, where^ 
fpeaking of Cato the Genfor*s difapproving and dif- 
mifling the Grecian orators, and of tne younger Cato's 
bringing in triumph a fophifl from Greece, he exclaims 
in terms that (ignified contempt, quanta morum commu^ 
iafio ! 

However, to be undiftinguifhed by the encomiums of 
cotemporary writers, was by no means, a thing peculiar 
to Plutarch. It has been, and fiill is, the fate of I'uperior 
genius, to be beheld either, with filent or abufive envy. ' 
It makes its way like the fun, which we look upon with 
pain, unlefs fomething pafles over him that obicures his 
^ory. We then view with eagernefs the fhadow, the 
cloud, or the fpot, and are pleafed with what eclipfes the 
brightnefs we otherwife cannot bear. 

Yet, if Plutarch, like other great men, found " Envy 
never conquered, but by death,'* his manes have been ap- 
peafed by the ampleft atonements. Amongft the many 
that have done honor to his memory, the following eulo- 
giums deferve to be recorded. I 

AuLUs Gellius compliments him with the high^ft 
diftin6lion in fcience.* 

Taurus, quoted by Gellius, calls him a man of the 
moft confummate learning and wifdom,t 

EusEBius places him at the head of the Greds; philof- 
ophers.f 

Sardianus, in his Preface to the Liv^s of the Philofo- 
phers, calls him the moft divine Plutarch, the beauty and 
narmony of Philofophy. 

Petrarch, in his mpral writings, frequently diftin- 
guiflies him by the title oHhe ^reat Plutarch. 

Honor has beeu dpne to him likewife by Origen, Hime- 
Tius the Sophift, Cyrillus, Theodoret, Suidas, Photius, 
Xiphiliims, Joannes, Salilberienfis, Vi6lorius, Lipfius^ 

*A. Gellius, lib. iv. cap. 7. f GcU. lib. i. ca^. a$»— ^^ 

|£^feb. Praep. lib. iii. iait. 
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and AgatbiaSi in the epigram which is thus tranflated Bjf 
Siryden : 

Chaarontan PluUith, to thy dieathleft praafe 
Does- martial Rome this grateful ftatue raife ; 
Becaufe both Greece and {he thy fame have (har'd ; 
Their heroes written, and their lives compar'd. 
Buttiiou thyfelf could'ft never write thy own ; 
Their lives nave parallels, but thint has none. 

But this is perfectly extravagant. We are much better 
pleafed with the Greek verfes of the honeft mctropolitaa' 
under Conftantine Monomachus. They deferve to be 
tranflated* 

Lord of that light, that living power, to {ave 

Which her loft fons no Heathen Scx«nci gave : 

If aught of thefe thy mercy means to fpare, 

Yield PLA:to, Lora — yield PLUTAacB to my prayer. 

Led by no grace, no new converfian wrou^t, 

They felt thy own divinity of thought. 

That grace exerted, fpere the partial rod : 

The laa, bed wUne&, that thou art their GOD ! 

Theodore Gaza, who was a man of coniiderable IcarOi-- 
ihg, and a great reviver of letters, had a particular at-^ 
tachment to our biographer. When he was afked, in 
cafe of a general deftruftion of books, what author he- 
would wifh to fave from the ruin he anfwered Plutarch. 
He confidered his hiftorical and philofophical writings as 
the moft beneficial to fociety, and of courfe, the beft fub- 
flitute for all other *books. 

Were it neceflary to produce further fufFragcs for the 
merit of Plutarch, it would be fufficient to lay, tliat he- 
has been praifed by Montaigne, St. Evremont, aind Mon- 
tefquieu, the beft critics and the ableil writers of their 
time. 

After receiving the mtfft diftinguifhed honors that a 
philofopher could ei^joy j after the godlike office of 
teaching wifdoin and goodnefs to the metropolis of the 
world ; after having formed an emperor to virtue ; and 
after beholding the effects of his precepts in the happi- 
nefs of huiTKin kind— -Plutarch retired to his native 
country. The death of his illuftrious prince and pupii^. 
to a man of his fenfibility, mull have rendered Rome even* 
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painful : For whatever influence philofophy may have on 
the cultivation of the mind, we find that it has very littte 
power over the interefts of the heart. 

It muft have been in the decline of life that Plutarch 
retired to Chaaronea* But though he withdrew from the 
bufier fcenes of the world, he fled not to an unprofitable 
or inactive folitude. In that retirement he formed the 
^reat work for which he had fo long been preparing ma- 
terials, his Lives of Illuftrious Men ; a work which, as 
Scalliger fays, nonfolumfutt in manibus hominuniy at etlam 
humani generis memoriam dccupafvit. 

To recommend by encomiums what has been received 
wdth univerlal approbation would be fuperfluous. But to 
obferve where the biographer has excelled, and in whrft 
he has failed ; to make a due eftimate as well of the de. 
fe6h as of the merits of his work, may have its ufe. 

Lip^us has obferved, that he does not write hiftory, 
but fcraps of hiftory j non biftoriam^ fed particulas bi/hh- 
w>. This is faid of his Lives, and, in one fenfe, it is true. 
No fingle Life that he has written will afford a fufficient 
hifiory of its proper period ; neither was it poifible that 
it fhould do fo. As his plan comprifed a number of co- 
temporary Lives, moft of which were in public characters, 
the tnifinefs of their period was to be divided amon^ 
them. The general hiftory of the time was to be thrown 
ittto feparate portions ; and thofe portions were to be al- 
lotted to fucn characters as had the principal interefi in 
the feveral events. 

This was, in fome meafure, done by Plutarch ; but it 
was not done with great art or accuracy. At the fame 
time, as we have already obferved, it is not to be won- 
dered, if there were fome repetitions, when the part 
which the feveral characters bore in the principal events, 
wasneceflary to be pointed out. 

Yet thefe fcraps of hiftory, thus divided and difperfed, 
when feen in a collective form, make no very imperfeCt 
narrative of the times within their view. Tneir biogra- 
pher's attention to the minuter circumflances of charac- 
tcr,his difquifitions of principles and manners, and his po- 
litical and philofophiou difcuffions, lead us in an eafy and 
wtelligent manner to the events he defcribes. 

h is not to be denied, that his narratives are fome- 
^inws diforderly, and Jtoo often encumbered with imper- 
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'lincnt digreffions. By purfuing with too much indulgence 
'the train of ideas, he has frequently deftroyed the order of 
fafts, brought together events that lay at a diftance from 
•each other, called forward thofe circumftances to which 
he fhould have made a regular progrefs, and made no 
other apology for thefe idle excurfions, but by telling us 
that he is out of the order of time. 

Notes, in the time of Plutarch, yvtre not in ufe. Had 
he known the convenience of marginal writing, he would 
certainly have thrown the greateft part of his digreflions 
into that form. They are, undoubtedly, tedious anddif* 
^ftful ; and all we can do to reconcile ourfelves to them, 
is to remember, that in the firft place, marginal writing 
was a thing unknowfi ^ and that the benevolent defire of 
conveying inftru6iion, was the greateft motive with the 
biographer for introducing them. This appears, at leaft, 
from the nature of them ; for tliey are chiefly difquifi. 
tions in natU4*al hiftory and philofophy. 

In painting the manners of men, Plutarch is truly ex- 
H:ellent. Nothing can be more clear than his moral dif- 
tinflions ; nothing finer than his delineations of the mind. 

The fpirit of philofophical obfervation and inquiry, 
which, when properly directed, is the great ornament 
and excellence of hi ftorical-compofition, Plutarch polfefl^ 
«d in an eminent degree. His biographical writings teach 
philofophy at once by precept and by examole. His mo- 
rals -and his characters mutually explain ana give force to 
each other. 

His fentiments of the duty of a biographer were pecu- 
Jiarlyjuft and delicate. This will appear from his ftric- 
tures on thofe hiilorians who wrote of Philiftus. <* It it 
'** plain," fays he, " that Timaeus takes every occafion, 
** from Philiftus's known adherence to arbitrary power, 
** to load him with the heavieft reproaches. Thofe whom 
.** he injured are in fome degree excufable, if, in theiir 
** relcntment, they treated him with indignities after 
.** death. But wherefore fhould his biographers, whom 
** he never injured, and who have had the benefit of his 
" works ; wherefore (hould they exhibit him with all 
-*' the exaggerations of fcurrility, in thofe fcenes of d^if- t 
*< trefs to which fortune fometimes reduces the beft of 
*^ men ? On the other hand, Ephorus is no lefs extrava- 
*'gan4. in his encomiums on Philiftus, He koowK 
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■** well liow to throw into (hftdes the foibles of the human 
*« charafler, and to give an air of plaufibility to the mod 
«* indefenHble condu6t : But with all his elegance, witk 
*< all his art, he cannot refcuc Philiftus from the imputa- 
** tion of being the moft ftrennous fupporter of arbitrary 
" power, of being the fondeft follower and admirer of 
** the luxury, the magnificence, the alliance of tyrants. 
"** Upon the whole, he who neither defends the principles 
** ot Philifhis, nor infults over his misfortunes, will Deft 
** difcharge the duty of the hiftorian." 

There is fuch a tning as conftitutional religion. There 
is a certain temper and frame of mind naturally produc- 
tive of devotion. There are men who are born with the 
original principles of piety ; and in this clafs we need not 
heuLtate to place Plutarch. 

If this difpofition has fometimes made him too indul- 
gent to fuperftition, and too attentive to the lefs rational 
' circumilances of the heathen theology, it is not to be won- 
dered. But, upon the whole, he had confiflent and hon» 
orable notions of the Supreme Being. 

That he believed the unity of the Divine Nature, we 
have already feen in his obfcrvations on the word «, en- 
frayed on Apollo's temple. The fame opinion too is 
found in this Treatife on the Ceflation of Oracles ; where, 
in the character of a Platonifl, he argues againft the Sto- 
ics, who denied the plurality of worlds. "If there are 
** many worlds,'* faid the Stoics, " why then is there on- 
" ly one Fate, and one Providence to guide them ? For 
** the Platoniits allow that there is but one. — Why Ihould 
^* not many Jupiters, or gods be neccflary for the gov- 
"** ernment of many worlds ?" To this Plutarch an- 
fwcrs, ** Where is the neceffity of fuppofmg many Ju- 
'** piters for this plurality of worlds ? Is not one Excel - 
'* lent Being, endued with reafon and intelligence, fuch 
'*' as He is whom we acknowledge to be fl^c Father and 
*• Lord of all things, fufficient to direct and rule thefe 
*• worlds ? If there were more fupreme agents, their 
** decrees would be vain, and contradictory to each 
'•« other ?» 

9ut thougk Plutarch acknowledged the individuality 
^ the Supreme Being, he believed, neverthelefs, in the 
ekiftence of intermediate beings of an inferior order, be- 
tween the divine and the human nature. Thefe beings 
he calls genii, or daemons. It is impoflible, he thinks, 

Vou I, D 
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from the general order and principles of creation, that 
there fliould*beno mean betwixt the two extremes of a 
jjiortal and immortal being ; that there cannot be in 
nature fo ^reat a vacuum, without fome intermediate 
fpecies of life, which might in fome meafure partake of 
both. And as we find the connexion between foul and 
body to be made by means of the animal fpirits, fo thefe 
daemons are intelligences between divinity and humanity. 
Their nature, however is believed to be progreflive. At 
firft thej^ are fuppofed to have been virtuous men, whofe 
fouls being refined from the grofs parts of their former 
cxiftence, are admitted into the higher order of genii, 
and are from thence either raifed to a more exalted mode 
of etherial being, or degraded to mortal forms, according 
to their merit or their degeneracy. One order of thefe 
genii, he fuppofes, prefided over oracl.es ; others admin- 
Iftered, under the Supreme Being, the affairs and th^ 
fortunes of men, fupporting the virtuous, punifhing the 
bad, and fometimes even communicating with the beft 
and pureft natures* Thus the genius of Socrates ftill 
warned him of approaching danger, and tapght him to 
avoid it. 

It is this order of beings which the late Mr. Thomfon, 
who in enthufiafm was a Platonift, and in benevolence a 
Pythagorean, has fo beautifully defcribed, in his Seafons: 
And, as if the good bard had believed the do6lrine, he pa- 
thetically invokes a favorite fpirit which had lately for* 
fak^n its former manfion : 

And art thou, Stanley, of that facred band ? 
Alas I for us too loon ! ■ 

Such were Plut^ch's religious principles ; and as 9 
proof that he thought them of confequence, he entered, 
after his retirement, into a facried character, and was con- 
fecrated priefhof Apollo. 

This was not his fole appointment, when he returned 
to Chaeronea. He united the facerdotal with the magif- 
.tratial chara6ler, and devQted himfe}f at oncie to the ler- 
vice of the gods, and to the duties of fociety. He did 
not think that philofophy, or the purfuit pf letters, ought 
to exempt any man from perfonal fervice in the commun- 
ity to which he belonged ; and though his literary la- 
bors were of the greateft importance to the ivorld, hr 
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mght no cxcufe in thofe from difcharging offices of pub- 
: truft in his little city of Chaeronea. 
It apj^ears that he paflfed through feveral of thefe offices, 
id that he was, at lalt, appointed archon, or chief magif- 
ate of the city. Whether he retahied his fuperintend- 
icy of Illyria after the death of Trajan, we do not cer- 
inly know f But, in this humble fphere, it will be worth 
ir while to inquire in what manner a philofopher would 
Iminifter juftice. 

With regard to the inferior offices that he Bore, he 
oked upon them in the fame light, as the great Epam- 
iondas nad done, who, when he was appointed to a 
>mmi(non beneath his rank, obferved, " that no office 
could give dignity to him that held it ; but that he who 
who held it might give dignity to any office.'* It is not 
nentertaining to hear our philofopher apologize for his 
nployment whe^n fie difchare^es the office of commif- 
ancr of fewers and public buildings. " I make no 
doubt,** fays he, " that the citizens of Chaeronea often 
fxnile, when they fee me employed in fuch offices as 
thefe. On fuch occafions, 1 generally call to mind 
what is faid of Antifthenes. When he was bringing 
home, in his own hands, a dirty fifh from the market, 
'fome, who obferved it, expreued their furprife. It 
'is for myfelf, faid Antifthenes, that I carry thisfifli. 
' On the contrary, for my own part, when I am rallied 
' for meafuring tiles, or for calculating a quantity of 
' ftones or mortar, I anfwer, that it is not for myfelf 

* I do thefe things, but for my country. For, in all 

* things of this nature, the public utility takes oiF the 

* difgrace ; and the meaner the office you fuftain may 

* be, the greater is- the compliment that you pay to tlic. 

* public.** 

Plutarch, in the capacity of a public magiftrate, was 
ndefotigable in recommending unanimity to the citizens. 
To carry thi» point more effectually, he lays it down aa 
I firft principle, that a magiftrate fliould be affable and 
afy 01 accefs ; that his houfe ftiould always be open as a 
)lace of refuge for thofe who fought for juftice ; and that 
ic ftiould not fatisfy himfelf merely with allotting certain 
lours of the day to fit for the dilpatch of bufincfs, but 
hat he ftiould employ a parj of his time in private nc~ 
otiatiens^ in making up domeftic quarrels, and rccon- 
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'* termiite his happinefs or his inifery. Thefe are hi9 
** birth and his marriage. It is in vain for a man to be* 
** born fortunate, if he be unfortunate in his marriage.'*' 
How Dacier could reconcile the aftrologers to this new 
doctrine, it is not eafy to £ay : For, upon this principlev- 
a man muft at leafl have two good (lars, one for his birth, 
day, the other for his wedding day ; as it feems that the 
influence of the natal ftar could not extend beyond the 
bridal morn, but that a maa then falls UI^ler a different 
dominion. 

At what time Plutarch entered into this fhue, we aie 
not quite certain ; but it is not probable that a man o€ 
kis wifdora would marry at an advanced time of li£e, and ' 
as his wife was a native of Chaeronea, we may conclude 
^at he married before he went to Rome. However that 
might be, it appears that he was fortunate in his choice ;* 
|br his wife was not only weU bom and well bred, but » 
woman of difUnguiflxed fenfe and virtue. Her name vaK 
Timoxena. 

Plutarch appears to have had at leaft five children bf 
her, four fons and a daughter, whom^ out of regaid for 
her mother, he called Timoxena. He has given us s 
j^roof that he had all the tendemefs of an aflfeflionate 
father for thefe children, by recording a little inftance 
of his daughter's natural benevolence. ** When (he wa» 
** very young,'* fays he, ** (he would frequently beg of 
" her nurfe to give the bread not only to the other chil- 
^ dreiT, but to her babies and dolls,, which ihe conficfered 
^ as her dependents and under her prote6lion." Whoi» 
does not fee, in this fimple circumuance,. at once the 
fbndnefs of the parent, and the benevolent difpofition o£ 
tiie man ? 

But the philofopher foon loft his little bloflbm of hu- 
manity. His Timoxena, died in her infancy ; and if we 
'may judge from the confolatory letter he wrote to her 
mother on the occafion, he bore the lofs as became a- 
fhilofophcr. « Confider," faid he, " that death has de- 
** prived yxmr Timoxena only of imall enjoyments. The 
" things (he knew were but of little confequence, and 
M /he could be delighted only with triAes." In this iet*^ 
ter we find a portrait of his wife, which does her Aer 
grcatefl honor. From the teftimony given by her hu£- 
Wtad^ h appears that iht was &r above the general weak^ 
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nds and afiEcdhHson of her fer. She had- no paffiba fw the 
expeniivenefs of drds^ or the. parade of public appearaiic- 
es. She thought every kind of extravagance blameable ^ 
and her ambition went not beyond the decencies and pro- 
prieties of life. 

Plutarch had before this *buried two of his fons, his 
eldeft fon, and a younger named Charon ; and it appears 
from the above mentioned letter^ that the conduti of 
Timoxena, on thefe events, was worthy the wife of ar 
philofopher. She did not disfigure herfelf by change o£ 
apparel, or give way to the extraivs^ance of grief, as 
women in general do on fuch occafions, but fupported the 
difpeniations of Providence with a folemn and rational 
iubmiffion, even when they feemed to. be mcfft fevere. 
She had taken unwearied pams, and undergone the great- 
eft iufivrii^s to nurfe her fon Charon at her own breaft, 
at a time when an abfcefs- fonned near the part hail 
obliged her to undergo an incifion. Yet, when the 
child, reared with fo much tender pain and difficulty, 
died,, thofe who went to vifit her on the melancholy oc- 
cafioB, found tier houfc in no morediforder than if noth- 
ing diftrefsful had happened. She received her friends 
as- Admetus entertained Hercules, who, the fame day 
that he buried Alcefte, betrayed not the leaft confufioa 
before his heroic gneft. 

With a woman of fo much dignity of mind and excel- 
lence of difoofition, a man of Plutarch's wifdom and hu- 
nanity muft have been rnfmitely happy : And indeed it 
appears from thofe precepts of conjugal happtnefs and' 
aiKdtion- which he has left us, that he has drawn his ob- 
fervations from experience, and that the rules he recom- 
Blended had been previoufly exempliiied in his own &• 
niiy. 

It is faid that Plutarch had fome mifonder (landing with. 
Ids wife's relations j upon which Timoxena, fearing that 
it ml^ht affect their union, had duty and religion enough 
to go as far as Mount Hellicon and facrifice to Love, who 
lad a celebrated temple there. 

-He left two fons, rtutarch and Lamprius. The latter 
^ypears to have been Sk philolopher, and it is to him we 
are indebted for a catalogue of his father's writings ;^ 
which, however, one cannot look upon, as Mr. Dryden 
%^ without the fame emotions that a znerchant muft 
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feel in pcnifing a bill of freight after he has loft his TcflcL 
The writings no longer extant are thefe. 

The Lives of Hercules, llefiod, Pindar ^ Crates and Diaphantus^ 
with a Parallel, Leonidas, Arifiomenes^ Scipio AJricanus, junior, and 
MeieliuSy Augujtus^ Tiberius, Claudius^ Nero^ Caligula^ Vitellius, Epa- 
minondas and the Elder Scipio^ with a Parallel. 

Four Books of Commentaries on Homer. — Four Books of Com- 
mentaries on HefioJ. — Five Books to Empedocles, on theQuintcf- 
fcnce. — Five Books of EJays. — Three Books of EaHes. — ^Threc 
Books of Rhetoric. — Three Books on the IntroduSion of the Soul. — 
Two Books of ExtraSs from the Phiiofophers. — ^Three Books on 
Senfe. — ^Three Books on the great ABions of Cities. — Two Books 
on Politics.'^An Effay on Opportunity, to Theophraflus. — -Fonr' 
Books on the Obfolete Parts of Hiftory, — ^Two Books of Proverbs^—' 
Eight Books on the Topics ofArtftotU. — ^Threc Books on Jujiice^ to 
Chryfppus. — An Effay on Poetry. — A Differtation on the Difference 
between the Pyrrhonians and the Academicians. — ^A Treatifc to prove 
that there was but one Academy of Plat«. 

Aulus Gellius has taken a long ftory from Taurus,, 
about Plutarch's method of corre6ling a flave, in whicK^ 
there is nothing more than this, that he punifhed him- 
like a philofopher, and gave hinv his difcipline without 
being out of temper. 

Phitarch had a nephew named Sextus, who bore a con- 
fiderable reputation in the world of letters, and taught the 
Greek language and learning to Marcus Antoninus, The 
cliara6lcr which that philou}pher has given him, in his 
Firft Book of Reile6lions may, with great propriety be 
applied to his uncle. " Sextus, by his example, taught 
*' me mildnefs and humanity ; to govern my houfe like a. 
" good father of a family ; to fall into an eafy and unaf- 
** fefled gravity of manners ; to live agreeably to nature ^ 
" to" find oiit the art of difcovering and preventing the 
" wants of Hiy friends ;. to connive at the noify follies p|t 
•* the ignorant and impertinent j and to comply, with the 
•* underllandings and the humors of men." 

One of the rewards of philofophy is long life ; and it is. 
clear that Plutarch enjoyed this ; but of the time, or the 
cjrcumflances of his death, we have no fatisfa^^ory ac- 
count. 
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As geogi^hers thruft into the extremities of their maps 
thofe countries that are unknown to them, remarking at 
the iiune time, that all beyond is hills of fand and haunts 
of wild beafls, frozen feas, marihes and mountains that 
are inacceflible to human courage or induilry ; fo in com- 
paring the lives of illuilrious men, when I have paflTed 
through thofe periods of time which may be defcribed: 
with probability,, and where hiilory may find firm footing 
in fajAs, I may lay, my Senecio>* or the remoter ages, that 
til beyond is full of prodigy and fi6^ion, the regions of 
poets and fabulifts, wrapt in clouds, and unworthy of be- 
Cef.f Yet iince I had given an account of Lycurgus 
and Noma, I thought I might without impropriety af- 
cend to Romulus, as I had approached his times. But 
coniidering 

Who for thcr palm, hi conteft high fhall join ? 
Or who in equal rankA ihsdl &and ? 

(as .^fchyhis espreifes it) it appeared to me, that he who 
M(»>led tne beautiful and famed city of Athens, might 
te beft contrafted and compared with the father of the 
Biagiuficent and invincible Rome. Permit us then to 

• Soifius Senecio, a man of coafular dignity, who flouriflied 
under Nerva and Trajan, and to whom Pliny addrelTcd fome of 
Ittt Epiftles ; not theSenocio jput to death by Domitiaii. 

t The wild fiflions of the fabulous age* may partly be account- 
td for from the genius of the writers, who (as Plutarch obferves) 
were chiefly poets ; and partly from an aflfedation of fomethin^ 
extraordinary or preternatural in antiquity, which has gieociaJLly 
pfwailed both in nations and faniili^. 
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take from Fable her extravagancci and make her yield 't^ 
and accept the form of Hiftory : But where fhe obftinate- 
ly defpifes probability, and refufes to mix with what is 
credible, we mail iimplore the candor of our readers^ and 
their kind allowance for the tales of Antiquity. 

Thefeus, then, appeared toanfwer to Romulus in many 
particulars. Both were of uncertain parentage, born out 
of wedlock ; and both had the repute of being fprung. 
from the gods. Both flood in the firft rank of warriors ; 
for both had great powers of mind, with great ftrength 0% 
body. One was the founder of Rome, and one peopled 
Athens, the moll illuftrious cities in the world. Both 
carried off women by violence. Both were involved in 
domeftic miferies, and expofed to family refentments :• 
and both, towards the end of their lives, are faid to have of- 
fended their refpe€live citizens,if we may believe what feems 
to be delivered with the lead mixture of poetical fidlion. 

The lineage of Thefeus, by his father's fide, ftretche^ 
to Eretiheus and the firft inhabitants of his country ;f by 
his mother's to Pelops,} who was the moft powernil of all 
the Peloponnefian kings, not only on account of his great 
opulence, but' the number of his children ; for he mar-- 
ried his daughters to perfons of the firft dignity, and founds 
means to place his fons at the head of the chief ftates.^ 
One of them named Pittheus, grandfather to Thefeus, 
founded the fmall city of Troezene, and was efteemed the 
moft learned, and the wifeft man of his age. The eflence' 

*ti^tTe^o;h ^f^Tt/^**" ^'g* T» oixna >cat nfAtahf lyytifli htfvyt9,. 

+ Thefeus was die fixth in defcent from Ereftheus, or Eriftho- 
iiius, faid to be the fon of Vulcan and Minerva, or Cranae grand- 
daughter of Cranaus, the fecond king of Athens ; fo that Plutarchr 
very juftly fays, that Thefeus was dcfcended from tlie Autoflhooes, 
or firft inhabitants of Attica, who werefo called bccaufe they pre- 
tended to be born in that very country. It is generally allowed^ 
however, that this kingdom was founded by Cecrops, an Egyptian- 
who brought hither a colpny of Saitcs, about the year of t^ world 
£448, before Chrift 1556. The inhabitants of Attica were indeed 
a more ancient people than thofe of many other diflridls of Greece,, 
which being of a more fertile foil, often changed their mafters, 
while few were ambitious of fettling in a barren country. 

:{ Pelops was the fon of Tantalus, and of Phrygian extraflion.. 
lie carried with him immenfe riches into Peloponnefus, which he 
had dug out of the mines of Mount Sypilus. By means of this 
wealth he got the government of the moft confiderable towns for 
his fon», and married his daughters to Princes. 
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•f the wifdom of thefe days confifted in fuch moral fcn- 
tences as Hefiod* is celebrated for in his Book of Works. 
Que of thefe is afcribed to Pittheus : 

Blail not the hope which fricndfliip has conceived, 
But fill its meafure high. 

This is confirmed by Ariftotle : And Euripidus, in 
laying that Hyppolitus was taught by " the fage and ven- 
erable Pittheus,'* gives him a very honorable teftimony. 

^geus, wanting to have children, is {aid to have re- 
jceived from the Oracle at Delphi, that celebrated anfwer, 
which commanded him not to approach any woman be- 
fore he returned to Athens. But as the Oracle feemed 
not tp give him clear in(lru£tion, he came to Troe- 
zcnc, 9nd communicated it to Pittheus in the following 
jtenns: 

" The myflic vifiel fhall untouched remain. 
Till in thy native realm 

It is uncertain what Pittheus faw in this Oracle. How- 
ever, cither by perfuafion or deceit, he drew Mgcus into 
converiation with his daughter JEthvsL. ilSgeua after- 
wards cpming to know that (he whom he had lain with 
was Pittheus's daughter, and fufpe^ling her to be with 
child, hid a fword and a pair of fandals under a large (lone, 
which had a c?ivity for the purpofe. Before his depart- 
ure he told the fecret to the princefs only, and left orders, 
that if fhc brought forth a ion, who, when he came to a 
man's eftate, fhould be able to remove the flone, and take 
away the things left under it, fhe fhould fend him with 
thole tokens, to him, with all imaginable privacy ; for 
he was very much afraid that fome plot would be form- 
ed againft him by the Pallantidae, who defpifed him for 
his want of children. Thefe were fifty brothers, the 
fons of Pallas. t 

♦ Hefiod flourifhed about 500 yean after Pittheus. Solomon 
wrote his Moral Sentences two of three hundred years after Pittheus. 

f Pallas was brother to i£geus ; and as i£geus was fuppofed to 
have no children, tlje Pallantindae confidered the kingdom of 
Athens as their undoubted inheritance. It was natural therefore, 
for jEgeus to conclude, that if they came to know he had a fon, 
jkhey would attempt to affaflinatcieltber him or his fon. 
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^thra was delivered of a Ton ; and fomc fay Tic wa« 
immediately named Thefeus,* becaule of the laying up 
of the tokens ; others, that he received his name after- 
wards at Athens, when ^geus acknowledged him^forhis 
fon. He was brought uptyTKttheus, and had a tutor 
named Connidas, to whom the Athenians, even in our 
times, facrifice a ram, on the day preceding the Thef^fan 
Feafh, giving this honor to his memory upon a much 
jufter account than that which they pay to Silanion and 
Parrhafms, who only made (latues and piftures of Thefeus. 

As it was then the cuflom for fuch as had arrived at 
man's eftate, to go to Delphi to oiFer the firft fruits of 
their hair to ApoUo, Thefeus went thither, and the place 
where this ceremony is performed, from him, is laid to 
be yet called Thef£a. He ihaved, however, only the fore 
part of his head, as Homer tells us the Abantes did ;t 
and this kind of tonfure, on his account, was called The - 
feis. The Abantes firft cut their hair in this manner^ 
not in imitation of the Arabians, as fome imagine, nor 
yet of the Myfians, but becaufe they were a warlike peo- 
ple, who loved clofe fighting, and were more expert in it 
than any other nation. Thus Archilochus.f 

Thefe twang not bows, nor fling the hi fling flone, 
When Mars exults, and fields with armies groan : 
Far nobler ikill Euboea's fens difplay, 
And with the thundering fword decide the fmy. 

That they might not, therefore, give advantage to 
♦heir enemies by their hair, they took care to cut it oft 
And we are informed that Alexander of Macedon, having 
made the fame obfervation, ordered his Macedonian 
troops to cut off their beards, thefe being a ready handle 
in battle. 

♦The Greeks as well as the Hebrews gave names both to perfont 
and things from fero« event or circumflance attending diat which 
Aev were to name. The Greek word Thejis fignifies taying up^ and 
theflhaixtitm, to acknowledge^ or rather to adopt a fon. JEgeus did 
both ; the ceiemony of adoption being necefliary to enable Thcfieus, 
who was not a legitimate fon, to inherit the crown. 

i- The Abantes were the inhabitants of £ubfiea, but originally of 
Abae, a town in Thcace. 

^ Archiloclius was a Greek poet who lived about the time of Ro« 
molus. Homer had ^iven the lame account of the Abantes above 
three hundred years before. For in the fecond book of the Iliad, he 
tells us, the Anantes- pierced the bieaft plates of their enemies with 
extended fpe9urs,i>r pikes ; that is to iay, they fought hand to hand. 
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For feme time ^thra declared not the real father of 
Thefeus ; but the report propagated by Pittheiis was, that 
he was the fon of Neptune : For the Troezenians princi* 
pally worlhipped that god ; he is the patron of their city; 
to him they offer their firft fruits ; and their money bears 
the imprcmon of a trident. Thefeus, in his youth, dif- 
covering not only great ftrength of body, but firmnefs 
and folidity of mind, together with a large fliare of un- 
derftanding and prudence, JEihra. led him to the ftone, 
and having told him the truth concerning his origin, or- 
dered him to take up his father's tokens, and fail to Ath. 
ens. He eafily removed the (tone, but rcfufed to goby 
fca, though he might have done it with great fafety, and 
though he was preifed to it by the entreaties of his grand- 
father and his mother ; while it was hazardous, at that 
time, to go by land to Athens, becaufe no part was free 
from the danger of ruffians and robbers. Thofe times, 
indeed, produced men of ftrong and indefatigable powers 
of body, of extraordinary fwiftnefs and agility ; but they 
applied thofe powers to nothing jufl or ufeful. On the 
contrary, their genius, their difpofition, their pleafures 
tended only to infolence, to violence, and to rapine. As 
for modefty, juftice, equity, and humanity, tliey looked 
upon them as qualities in which thofe who had it in their 
power to add to their poflTelfions, had no manner of con- 
cern ; virtues praifed only by fuch as were afraid of being 
injured, and who abftained from injuring others out of 
the fame principle of fear. Some of thefe ruffians were 
cut off by Hercules in his perigrinations, while others 
efcaped to their lurking holes, and were fpared by the 
hero in contempt of their cowardice. But when Hercules 
had unfortunately killed Iphitus, he retired to Lydia, 
Hhere, for a long time he was a (lave to Omphalc,* a 
punifhment which he impofed upon himfelf for the mur- 
der. The Lydians then enjoyed great quiet and fecurity 
but in Greece the fame kind of enormities broke out 
anew, there being no one to reftrain or quell them. It 
was therefore extremely dangerous to travel by land from 
Peloponhefus to Athens ; and Pittheus, acquamting The- 
feus with the number of thefe ruffians, and with their 

♦ Thofe who had been guilty of murder, became voluntary ex- 
iles, and impofed on thcmielves a certain peuance| which tli^y coo* 
tinucd till they thought their crime expiated. 
Vol. !• E 
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cruel treatment of ftrangers, advifed him to go by feu 
But he had long fecretly been fired with the glory of Her- 
cules, whom he held in the higheft efteem, liflening 
with great attention to fuch as related his achievements, 
particularly to thofe that had feen him, converfcd with 
him, and had been witnefles to his prowefs. He was af- 
feded in the fame manner as Themiftocles afterwards 
was, when he declared that the trophies of Miltiades 
would not fufFer him to fleep. The virtues of Hercules 
were his dream by night, and by day emulation led him 
out, and fpurred him on to perform lome exploits like his. 
Befides, they were nearly related, being bom of coufin 
giermans ; for iEthra was the daughter of Pittheus and 
Alcmena of L^fidice, and Pittheus and Lyfidioe were 
brother and fifter by Pelops and Hippodamia. He con- 
fidered it, therefore, as an iniupportable diflionor, that 
Hercules (hould traverfe both fca and land to clear them 
of thefe villains, while hehimfelf declined fuch adventures 
as occurred to him ; difgracing his reputed father, if he 
took his voyage, or rather flight by fea ; and carrying 
to his real father a pair of fandals and a fword unflained 
with blood, inflead of the ornament of great and good ac«' 
tiqns, to alTert and add luftre to his noble birth. With 
fuch thoughts and refolutions as thefe he fet forward, de- 
termined to injure no one, but to take vengeance of fuch 
as fhould offer him any violence. 

He was firft attacked by Periphetes, in Epit^ria, 
whofe weapon was a club, and who, on that account, wa» • 
called Coiynetes, or the Clubbearer. He engaged with 
him, and flew him. Delighted with the club, he took it 
for his weapon, and ufed it as Hercules did the lion's fkin. 
The fkin was a proof of the vafl fize of the wild bcafl 
which that hero had flain ; and Thefeus carried about 
with him this club, whofe ftroke he h*d been able to par- 
ry, but which, in his hand, was irrefiftible. In the Ifth- 
mus he flew Sinnis the Pine bender,* in the fame manner 
as he had deflroyed many others : And this he did, not as 
having learned or pra6tifed the bending of thofe trees, 
but to (how that natural flrength is above all art. Sinnis 
}>ad a daughter remarkable for her beauty and llature, 

♦ Sinnis was fo called from his bending the heads of two pines, 
^cd tying palTcngcrs between the oppofitc branches, whickj by their 
iuddcn return, tore ihcm to pieces. 
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id Pcrigune, Who had concealed hcrfelf when her 
r was killed. Thefeus made diligent fearch for her, 
bund, at laft, that (he had retired into a place over- 
n with (hrubsy and rufhes, and wild afparagus^. In 
hildifh fimplicity (he addre(red her prayers and vows 
^fe plants and bu(hes, as if they could have a fenfe of 
misfortune, promifmg if they would fave and hide 
that (he would never burn or dedroy them. But 
; Thefeus pledged his honor for treating her politely, 
ime to him, and in due time brought him a fon named 
nippus. Afterwards by Thefeus' permiifion, (he 
ied Deioneus, the fon of Eurytus the CEchalian. 
nippus had a fon named loxus, who joined with Or> .„ 

; in planting a colony in Caria : Whence the^ loxides ; ■'' 

whom it is an inviolable rule, not to burn either 
s or wild afparagus,. but to honor and wor(hip 

K>ut this time Crommyon was iiifisded by a wild ibw 

d Phse'a, a fierce and formidable creature. This 

e he attacked and killed,.* g9<ing out of his way tu 

je her, and thereby (howing kin- atl of voluntary val- j^, 

For he believed it equally hecame a brave man to fj 

upon his defence againft abandoned ruffians, and I y 

tk out, and begin the combat with ftrong and favao;e 
ds. But fome fay^ that Phsea was an abandoned fe- 
robber, who dwelt in Crommyon j that Ihe had the 

of Sow from her life and manners ; and was after- 
I (Iain by Thefeus» 

the borders of Megara he deilroycd Sciron, a rob. 
by^ cafting him- headlong from a precipice, as the 
generally goes : And it is added that, in wanton 
ny, this Sciron ufed to make (Irangers wa(h his feet>^ 

take thofe opportunities to pu(h them into the fed. 
he writers of Megara, in contradiction to this report, 
is Simonides expreffesit, fighting with all antiquity, 
, that Sciron was neither a robber nor a ruflian^ 
on the contrary, a deftroyer of robbers, and a man 
: heart and houfe were ever open to the good and the 
\, For i^acus, fay they, was looked upon as the 
: man in Greece, Cychreus of Salamis had divine 

1 this inllance our hero deviated from the principle he fet out 
which was never to be the aggrefTor in any engagement. The 

iow was certainly no lefs reipc^able an animal than the pine 
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honors paid him at Athens, and the virtue of Peleus and 
Telamon too was univerfally known. Now Sciron was 
fon in law to Cvcherus, father in law to i^acus, and 
grandfather to releus and Telamon, who were both of 
them fons of Endeis, the daughter of Sciron and Chari - 
clo ; therefore it was not probable that the beft of men 
fhould make fuch alliances with one of fo vile a charac- 
ter, giving and receiving the greateftand deareft pledgees. 
Befides, they tell us that Thefeus did not flay Sciron in 
his firft journey to .Athens, but afterwards, when he took 
Eleufis from the Megarenfians, having expelled Diodes, 
its chief Magiftrate, by a ftratagem. In fuch contradic- 
tions are thele things involved. 

At Eleufis he engaged in wreftling with Cercyon the 
Arcadian, and killed him on the fpot. Proceeding to 
Hennione,* he put a period to the cruelties of DamaSes, 
furnamed Procrufles, makino; his body fit the fize of h\s 
own beds, as he had ferved ilrangers. Thefe things he 
did in imitation of Hercules, who always returned upon 
the agt^reflbrs the fame fort of treatment which they in- 
tended for him J for that hero facrificed Bufiris, killed 
Antaeus in wrefiling, Cygnus in fingle combat, and broke 
the fkull of Termerus ; whence this is called the Terme- 
rian mifchief ; for Termerus, it feems, deflroyed thepaf- 
fengers he met, bydafhing his headagainfl theirs. Thus* 
Thefeus purfued his travels to punifh abandoned wretches, 
who fiiffered the fame kind of death from him that they 
infli«5led on others, and were requited with vengeance 
fuitable to their crimes. 

In his progrefs he came to the Cephifus, where he was 
firfl faluted by fome of the Phytalidae.f Upon his dcdrt 
to have the cuflomary purifications, they gave him them 
in due form, and having offered propitiatory facrifices, in- 
vited him to their houfes. This was the firft hofpitable 
treatment he met with on the road. He is faid to have 

♦This feems to be a roillake ; for we know of no place called 
Harmione, or Hermione, between Eleufis and Athens. Paufanias 
calls itErione; and die Authors of the UnlvcrCal Hiflory after 
Philochonis, call it Termione. 

+ Thefe were the defcendants of Phytalus, with whom Ceres in- 
traded the luperintcndence of her holy myfteries, in rccompenfc 
forthehofpitality with which (be had been treated at his lfK>ufe. 
Thcicus thouj^ht himfelf unfit to be admitted to thofe mydcrics 
without expiation, bccaufe he had dipped his hands in blood, 
though it wa& only that of thieves and robbers. 
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inrivcd at Athens on the eighth day of the month Cro- 
nius, which now they call Hecatomboeon [July.] There 
he found the ftate full of troubles and diftraftion, and the 
fkmily of Mgtus in great diforder ; for Medea, who 
had fled from Corinth, promifed by her art to enable 
^geus to have children, and was admitted to his bed. 
She firft difcovering Thefeus, whom as yet Mgeus did 
not know, perfuadra him now in years, and full of jeal- 
ousies and fufpicions, on account of the faction that pre- 
vailed in the city, to prepare an entertainment for him as 
a ftranger, and take him off bv poifon. Thefeus coming^ 
to the banquet, did not intend to declare himfelf firft, but 
willing to give his father occafion to find him out, when 
the meat was ferved up,, he drew his fword,* as if he de- 
&gaed to carve with it, andftook care it (hould attrad his 
notice. JEgeiis quickly perceiving it, daihed down the 
rup of poifon, and after lome queftions embraced him as 
his fon ; then affembling the peonle, he acknowledged 
him alfo before them, who rcceivea him with great fatis- 
fo^ion on account of his valor. The cup is faid to have 
fallen, and the poifon to have been fpilt, where the en- 
elofure now is, m the place called Delphinium ; for there 
it was that iEgeus dwelt ; and the Mercury which ftandj 
on the eaft'fide of the temple, is yet called the Mercury ^f 
/Bgeus's gate. 

The Pallantidae, who Hoped to recover the kingdom, 
if iCgeus died childlefsyloft all patience when Thefeas was 
declared his fucceflbr, Exafperated at the thought that 
^geus, who was not in the leaft allied to the Eredhida;, 
but only adopted by Pandion,t fhould firft' gain the crown, 
and afterward^ Thefeus, who was an emigrant and a 
ftranger, they prepared for war ; and dividing their forc- 
es, one party marched openly, with their' fither, from 
Sphettus to the city ; and the other, concealing them- 
ielves in Gargettus, lay in amhufti, withadefignto attack 
the enemy from two leveral quarters* They had with 

*Some needlefs learning has been adduced to (hew, that in tHc 
Iferoic times they- carved with a catlafs or large knife, and not with 
a fword ; and tnat confequendy Plutarch here muft certainly be 
miilaken ; but as ^^«»f« fignifies either acutlafs or a fword, 
bow do w^ know that it was a fword and not'a cutlafa, which 
iEgeus hid under the ftone ? 

f It had not been a&ually reported that iEgeus was not the (po 
«i-Paadion| but of Scyrias. 
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them an herald named Leos, of the tribe of Agnus, This 
man earned to Thefeiis an account of all the defigns ot* 
the Pallantidae ; and he immediately fell upon thofe that 
lay in ambufh, and deflrcn'ed them. Pallas and his com- 
pany being infonnfid ot this, thought fit to diiperfe. 
Hence it is faid to be, that the tribe of Pallene never in- 
termarry with the Agnufians, nor fuffer any proclamation 
to begin with thefe words, Akouete Leoi [Hear, O ye pcor 
pie ;] for they hate the very name of Leos, on account of 
the treaciiery of that herald. 

Thefeus, defijrous to keep himfclf in a6lion, a^id at the 
fame time courting the favor of the people, went againft 
the Marathonian bull, which did no imall mifchief tathe 
inhabitants of Tetrapolis.. When he had taken him,, he- 
brought him alive, in triumph through the city, and af- 
terwards facrificed him to the Delphinian Apollo. He- 
cale alfo, and the ftory of her receiving and entertaining 
Tliefeus, does not appear dertitute of all foundation ; for 
the people in that neighborhood aflemble to perform the 
Hecalenan rites to Jupiter Hecalus : They honor Hecale 
too, calling her by the diminutive Hecalene, bccaufe when 
/lie entertained Thefeus, while he was but a youth, (he 
carefl'ed him as perfons in years ufe to do children, and 
called him by fuch tender diminitive names. She VQwedj^. 
moreover, when he went to battle, to offer facrifices to 
Jupiter if he returned fafe ; but as (he died before the 
end of the expedition, Thefeus performed thofe holy rites 
in teftimony of the grateful fenfe he had of her hofpitality. 
So Philocliorus relates the flory.* 

Not long after, there came the third time from Crete,. 
the collectors of the tribute, exa^Sted on the following 
occafion. Androgeusf being threacheroufly flaih in At- 
tica, a very fatal war was carried on againfl that country 
by Minos, and Divine Vengeance laid it wafte ; for it was 
vifited by famine and peflilcnce, and want of water in- 
crcafed their mifery. The remedy that Apollo pro- 
pofed was, that they fhould appeafe Minos, and be re- 

♦ Philochorus was an Athenian hiftorian, who flourifhcd in the 
icigq of Ptolemy Philopater, about two hundred years before the 
birth of our Savior. He wrote many vahiable pieces, of which 
nothing. remains, but fomc fragments preler\cd by other writers. 
+ Some lay vEgeus cnuied him to be murdered, becaufc be was 
in the intcncll of the PaUotidx \ others tliat he was kUUd by the 
Marathouiaa bulLr 
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CQtnciled^to him ; whereupon the. wrath o£ Heaven mould 
ccafe ajid their calamities come to a period. In con/cr- 

2uence of this, tliey fent ambafladora with their fubmif- 
on ; aiid, as mod writers agree, engaged themfelves by- 
treaty, to fend every ninth year a tribute of fevcn y^oung 
men, and as many virgins. Wlien tJiefc were brou^ixt 
into Crete, the fabulous account informs us, that they 
were dedroyed by the Minotaur* in the Labyrinth, or 
that, loft in its mazes, and unable to find tlie way out, 
they perifhed there. The Minotaur was>. ast Eunpidcii 
tell&us, 

A muigle.'l form prodigioM t» beboM, 
llalf bull, half roan! 

But Philochorus fays the Cj:etans deny this, and will not 
allow, the labyrinth to have been any thing but a prifori^ 
which. had no other inconvenience than this, that thofe 
who were confined there could not efcape : And Minos 
having inftituted games, in honor of Androgens, tJie. 
prize tor the victors was thofe youths, who had been kept 
till that time in the labyrinth. He that firft won the priz- 
es in thofe games wa§ a perfon of great authority in tlie 
court of Minos, and general of his armies named Tau- 
rus, who being unmerciful and favage in his. nature, had 
treated the Athenian youths with great infolence and 
cruelty. And it is plain that Ariftotle himfelf, in his 
Account of the Bottioean Government, does not fuppofe 
that the young men were put to death by Minos, but that 
they lived fome of them to old age, in fervile eniploy- 
menta in Crete. He adds, that the Cretans, in purfu- 
ance of an ancient vow, once fent a number of their firft 
born to Delphi, among whom were fome of the defcend- 
ants of thefe Athenian flaves, who not being able to fup- 
port themfelves there, firft pafled from thence into Italy, 
where they fettled about Japygia j and from thence they 
removed ^gain into Thrace, and were called Botticeans. 
Wherefore the Pottioean virgins, in fome folemnities of 
religion, fing, ** To Athens let us go." And, indeed, it 
items dangerous to be at enmity with a city which is the 
feat of eloquence and learning : For Minos always was 

*^eigncd by the poets to have been b«gptby abullupon Pafiphae, 
Minos's queen, who was infpired, it feemt, with this horrid paflion 
by Neptune, in revenge for Minos*8 refufiog: him a beautiful bull, 
whkh he ezpcdedai.an offering. 
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fktinzed on the Athenian ftage ; nor was his fame jfufiit 
ciently refcued by Hefiod's calling him •* Supreme of 
Kings," or Homer's faying that he " converfed witH 
Jove ;*' for the writers or tragedy prevailing, reprefentcd 
him sis a man of vicious chara6ler,* violent and implaca-^ 
ble ; yet inconfiftently enough, they fay that Minos was a- 
king and a lawgiver, and that Rhadamanthus was an up- 
right judge, and guardian of the Jaws which Mim>s had 
made. 

When the time of the third tribute came, and thofe 
parents who had fons not arrived at full maturity, were 
obliged to reHgn thera to the lot, complaints againft M- 
geus fprung up again among the people, who exprefled 
their ^ief andrelSntment, that he who was the caufeof 
all their misfortunes bore no part of the punifhment, and 
while he was adopting, and raifing to the fuccefllion, a; 
ftranger of fpurfous birth, took no thought for them who 
loft theiy. legitimate children. Thofe things were matter 
ofgreat concern to Thefeus, who, to exprefs Kis regard 
for juftice, and take his fhare in the common fortune^ 
voluntarily offered himfelf as one of the feven, without lot.- 
The citizens were charmed with this proof of his mag- 
nanimity and public fpirit ; and iEgeus himfelf, whenhc- 
faw that no entreaties or perfuafions availed to turn him 
from it, gave out the lots for the reft of the young men. 
But Hellanicus fays, that the youths and virgins whicft 
the city furniflied were not chofen by lot, but that Minos 
came in perfon and felefted them, and Thefeus before the 
reft, upon thefe conditions : That the Athenians fhould 
furnifli a veflel, and the young men embark and fail along 
with him, but carry no arms ; and that if they could kiu 
the Minotaur, there ftlould be an end of tne tribute. 
There appearing no hopes of fafety for the youths in the; 
two former tributes,, they fent out a fhip with the black 
fill, as carrying them to certain ruin. But when Thefeus 
encouraged his father by his confidence of fuccefs againft 
the Minotaur, he gave another fail, a white one, to the 
pilot, ordcring^ him, if he brought Thefeus fafe back, to 
hoift the white ; but if not to fail with the black one in 
'token of his misfortune. Simonides, however, tells us,. 

* This is a miftakc, into which Plutarch and feveral other writ, 
ers have fallen. There were two of the name of Minos. One ws • 
the fon of Jupiter and Europa, and a juft and excellent princC4- 
tilt oUmTi ma |^J^dfoP| aad ton oi Lycailer, was a tyrant. 
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that it was not a white iail which yEgeus gave, but a fear- 
let one died with the juice of the flower of a very flour- 
ifliing holm oak,* and that this was to be the fignal that 
all was well. He adds that Phereclus, the fon ot Amar- 
iyas, was pilot of the fhip ; bat Philocorus fays, that 
Thefeus had a pilot fent nim by Sciras, from Salamis, 
named Naufitheus, and one Phacax to be at the prow, be- 
caufe as yet the Athenians had not applied themfelves to 
navigation ;t and that Sciras did this becaufe becaufc one 
of the young men named Menefthes, was his daughter's 
fon. This is confirmed by the monuments of Naufitheus 
and Phacax, built by Thefeus, at Phalerum, near the 
Temple of Sciron ; and the feaft called Cybemefia, or the 
Pilot's feaft, is faid to be kept in honor oi them. 

When the lots were caft, Thefeus taking with him, out 
of the Prytaneum, thofe upon whom they fell, went to 
fhe Delphmian temple, and made an offering to Apollo 
for them. This offering was a branch of confecrated ol- 
ive bound about with white wool. Having paid his de- 
votions, he embarked on the fixth of April ; at which 
time they ftill fend the virgins to Delphinium, to propi- 
tiate the god. It is reported that the oracle at Delphi 
commanded him to take Venus for his guide, and entreat 
her to be his companion in the voyage ; and when he 
facrificed to her a ihe goat on the fea ihore, its fex was 
immediately changed : Hence the goddefs had the name 
of £pitragia. 

When he arrived in Crete, according to moft hiftorians 
and poets, Ariadne^ falling in love with him, gave him a ' 
due of thread, and inftru6ted him how to pafs with it 
through the intricacies of the labyrinth. Thus aflifted, 
he killed the Minotaur, and then fet fail, carrying off 
Ariadne, together with the young men, Pherecydes (ays, 
that Thefeus broke up the keel? of the Cretan (hips, to 
prevent their purfuit. But, as Demon has it, he killed 
Taurus, Minos' s commander, who engaged him in the 
harbor, juft-as he was ready to fail out, Agiun, accord- 
ing to Philocorus, when Minos celebrated the games 

• It is not the flower, but die fruitof the Ilex, futt of litfle worms , 
which the Arabians call Kcrmc$,from which a fcarlet die is procured. 

+ The Atlieniana, according to Homer, fent fifty fl\ips to Troy; 
batthoCe were only tnnfport (hips. Thucididos aUuies us, that 
they did not begin to make any figure at fin, till ten or twelve year^ 
after the battle of M^rvthon, near feven hundred yean after the 
liege of Troy. 
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in honor of his fonj it was believed that Taurus wociM 
bear away the prizes in them as formerly, and every one 
grudged him that honor ; for his exceflive power and 
haughty behavior were intolerable ; and, befides, he was 
accufed of too great a familiarity with Pafiphae ; there- 
fore, when Thcfeus defired the combat, Minos permitted 
it. In Crete it was, the cuftom for the women as well as 
the men to fee the g^mes; and Ariadne, being prefent, 
was ftruck with the perfon of Thefeus, and with his fu- 
perior vigor and addrefs in the wreftling ring. Minos 
too was greatly delighted, efpecially when he faw Taurus 
vanquifhed and difgraced ; and this induced him to give 
up the young men to Thefeus, and to remit the tribute. 
Clidemus beginning higher, gives a prolix account of 
thefe matters, according to his manner. There was, it 
feems, a decree throughout all Greece, that no veflH 
ihould fail with more than five hands, except the Argo, 
commanded by Jafon, who was appointed to clear the 
fea of pirates. But when Daedalus efcaped by fea to 
Athens, Minos purfuing him with his men of war, con» 
trary to the decree, was driven by a ftorm to Sicily, aiul 
there ended his life. And when Deucalion his fucceflbr^ 
purfuing his father's quarrels with the Athenians, de. 
manded that they (hould deliver up Daedalus, and threat^ 
ened if they did not, to make away with the hoftages 
that Minos had received, Thefeus gave him a mild an. 
fwer, alledging that Dsedalus was his relation nearly 
allied m blood, being fon to Merope the daughter of 
Eredtheus. But privately he prepared a fleet, part of it 
among the Thymaetadse, at a dinance from any public 
road, and part under the diredion of Pittheus, at Troe- 
zene. When it was ready, he fet fail, taking Daedalus^ 
and the reft of the fugitives from Crete, for his guide. 
The Cretans receiving no information of the matter, and 
when they faw his fleet, taking them for friends, he eafily 
gained the harbor, and making a defcent, proceeded im- 
mediately to GnoffUs. There he engaged with Deuca- 
lion and his guards, before the gates^ of the labyrinth| 
and flewf.them. The government by this means falling to 
Ariadne, he entered into an agreement with her, by which 
he received the young captives, and made a perpetual 
league between the Athenians and the Cretans, both fidej. 
fwearing to proceed to hoftilities no more. 
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There are many other reports about thefc things, and 
as many concerning Ariadne, but none of any certainty. 
For fome fay, that being deferted by Thefcus, (he hanged 
herfelf $ others, that fhe was carried by the mariners to 
Naxos, and there married Onarus, the prieft of Bacchus, 
Thefcus having left her for another millrcfs : 

For iEgle's charms had piercM the hero's heart. 

Whereas the Megarenfian tells us, that Piftratus (Iruck 
the line out of Hehod ; as, on the contrary, to gratify the 
Athenians, he added this other to Homer's defcription of 
theftateofthedead : 

The godlike Thefeus and the great Pirithous. 

Some fay Ariadne had two fons by Thefeus, QEnopion 
and Staphylus. With thefe agrees Ion of Chios, who 
fays of his native city, that it was built by CEnopion the 
{on of Thefeus. 

But the moft ftriking paffages of the poets, relative to 
thefe thin^, are in every body's mouth. Something 
more particular is delivered by Pason the AlhathuHan. 
He relates, that Thefeus, being driven by a ftorm to Cy- 
prus, and having with him Ariadne, who was bi^ with 
child, and extremely difcompofed with the agitation of 
the fca, he fct her on (here, and left her alone, while he 
returned to take care of the (hip ; but by a violent wind 
was forced out again to fea ; that the women of the coun- 
try received Ariadne kindly, confoled her under her lofs, 
and brought her feigned letters as from Thefeus ; that 
they attended and aflifted her when fhe fell in labor ; 
anci, as (he died in child bed, paid her the funeral honors ; 
that Thefeus, on his return, greatly afflicted at the news, 
left money with the inhabitants, ordering ihem to pay di- 
vine honors to Ariadne ; and that he caufed two little 
(bitues of her to be made, one of filver, and the other of 
bnifs ; that they celebrate her feftival on the fecond of 
September, when a young man lies down, and imitates the 
cnes and geflure of a woman in travail ; and that the 
Amathufians call the grove in which they (hew her tomb, 
the Grove of Venus Ariadne. 

Some of the Naxian writers relate, that there were two 
Minos's, and two Ariadnes ; one of which was married 
to Bacchus in Naxos, and had a fon named Staphylus ; 
the other of a later age, being carried ott' by Thefcus, 
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and afterwards deferted, came to Naxos, with her nurfe 
Corcyne, whofe tomb is ftill fiiown. That this Ariadna 
4ied there^ and had different honors paid her from the 
former j for the feafts of one were celebrated with mirth 
and revels, while the facrifices of the other were mixed 
with forrow and mourning.* 

Thefeus, in his return from, Crete, put in at Delos ;t 
and having facrificed to Apollo, and dedicated a ilatue of 
Venus which he received irom Ariadne, he joined with 
the young men in a dance, which the Delians are faid to 
practice at this day. It confifts in an imitation of the 
mazes and outlets of the labyrinth, and, with various 
involutions and evolutions, is performed in regular time. 
This kind of dance, as Dicacarchus informs us, is called 
by the Delians the Crane.J He danced it round the altar 
Keraton, which was built entirely of the left fide horns of 
beads. He is alfo faid to have inftituted games in Delos^ 
where he began the cuftom of giving a palm to the vic- 
tors. 

When they drew near to Attica, both Thefeus and the 
pilot were fo tranfported with joy, that they forgot to 
hoift the fail which was to be the fignal to ^geus of their 
fafety, who, therefore, in defpair, threw himfelf from 
the rock, and was dafhed to pieces. Thefeus difembark- 
ed, and performed thofe facrifices to the gods which he 
had vowed at Phalerum, when he fet (ail, and font a 
herald to the city, with an account of his fafe return. 
The meffenger met with numbers, lameniing the fate of 
the king, and others rejoicing, as it was natural to expeft, 
at the return of Theleus, welcoming him with the greateft 
kindnefs, and ready to crown him with flowers for his 
good news. He received the chaplets, and twined them 
round his herald's ftaff. Returning to the fea fiiore, and 
finding that Thefeus had net yet finlflied his libations, he 
flopped without, not choofing to dillurb the facrifice. 
When the libations were over, he announced the death o( 
JEgGuSn Upon this, they haftened, with forrow and tu 

♦ The fcafts of Ariadne, the wife of Bacchus, were celebrated 
•with joy, to denote that the was become a divinity ; thole of the 
other Ariadne fignified that (he fell like a mere morul. 

+ Hence came the cullom of fending annually a deputation from 
Athens to ndos^to facrifice to Apollo. 

:|: This dance, Callimachus tells us, was a particular jor.e ; and 
probably it was called the Cnne, bccaufe Cranci conimoalv fly in 
the figure of a circle. 
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fliultuous lamentations to the city. Henee» they tell us 
It isy that, in the ^ Ofchophoria, or Feaft of Boughs, to 
this day the herald is not crowned, but his Aaff; and 
thofe that are prefent at the libations cry out, EleUu ! 
Jouj jdii /• The former is the exclamation of hafte and 
triumph, and the latter of trouble and confuiion. The- 
feus having buried his father, paid his vows to Apollo on 
the feventh of Odtober : For on that day they arrived fafe 
-'at Athene. The boiling of all forts of pulfe at that time 
is laid to take its rife from their mixins; the remains of 
their proviiions, when they found thcmfelves fafe afhore, 
1>oiling them in one pot, and feafting upon them all to* 
'gether* In that feail they alfo carry a brancn bound 
'about with wool, fuch as they then made ufe of in their 
liipplications, which they call Eirefione, laden with all - 
^rts of fruits ; and to fignify the ceafing of fcarcity at that 
4ixBC^ they fing this ftrain : 

Hie golden ear, th' ambrofial hive. 
In fair Eirefione thrive. 
-See the juicy figs appear ! 
Olives crown the wealthy year I 
See the clufter bending vine ! 
* See, and drink, and drop "fupiifc ! 

^Some pretend that this ceremony is retained in memory 
*rf the HeraclidaB,+ who were entertained in that manner 
'by the Athenians ; but the greater part relate it as above 
-delivered. 
* The veflel in which Thefeus failed, and returned fafe, 
with thofe young men, went with thirty oars. It was 
preferved by the Athenians to the times of Demetrius 
Phalereus ;t being fo pieced and new framed with ftrong 
pkmk, that it afforded an example to the philofophers, in 

♦ JUe/eu denotes ttie joy and precipitation with which Thefeus 
nurched towards Athens; and Jou^joii^ his forrow for the death 
of his father. 

+ The dciicendants of Hercules, being driven out •f Feloponne- 
^, and all Greece, applied to the Athenians for their prote£lion, 
vfaich was granted : And as they went as fuppliants, they went 
with branches in their hands. This fubjeft is treated by Euripides 
in his Heraclidse. 

f That is near i ooo years. For Thefeus returned from Crete about 

the year before Chrift 1 235, and Callimachus, who was cotemporaiy 

'with Demetrius, and who bells us the Athenians continued to lend this 

frip to Delos in hit time, flourilhed about the year before Chrift a^t* 

Vol. I. 4? 
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their difputations concerning the identity of things that 
are changed by growth ; fome contending that it was the 
fame, and others that it was not. 

The feaft called Ofchophoria,* which the Athenians ftill 
celebrate, was then firft inftituted by Thefeus. For he 
did not take with him all the virgins upon whom the lot 
had fallen, but fclefled two young men of his acquaintance 
who had feminine and florid afpe(5ls, but were not want- 
ing in fpirit and prefence of mind. Thefe, by warm • 
bathing, and keeping them out of the fun, by providing 
unguents for their hair and complexions, and every thing 
neceflary for their drefs, by forming their voice, their 
manner, and their flep, he fo efFe»5lually altered, that they 
pafled among the virgins deidgned for Crete, and no one 
could difcern the difference. 

At his return he walked in proceflion wiUi the fame 
young men, drefled in the manner of thofe who now carry 
the branches. Thefe are carried in honor of Bacchus and 
Ariadne, on account of the ftory before related ; or rather 
becaufe they returned at the time of gathering ripe fruits. 
The DeipnophorjE, women who carry the provifions, bear 
a part in the folemnity, and have a (hare in the facrifice, to 
reprefent the mothers of thofe upon whom the lots fell, 
who brought their children proviiions for the voyage. Fa- 
bles and tales are the chief difcourfe, becaufe the women . 
then told their children ftories to comfort them and keep up 
their fpirits. Thefe particulars are taken from the Hiuory 
of Demon. There was a place confecrated, and a temple 
trebled to Thefeus ; and thofe families which would have 
been liable to the tribute, in cafe it had continued, were 
obliged to pay a tax to the temple for facrifices. Thefe 

*Tliis ceremony was performed in the following manner; They 
made choice of a certain number of youths of Ihe moft noble fam- 
ilies in each tribe, whole fathers and mothers both were living. 
They bore vine branches in their hands, wiih grapes upon them, and 
ran from the temple of Bacchus to that of Minerva Sciradia, 
which was near the Phalerean gate. He that arrived there fiifl drank 
off a cup of wine, mingled with honey, chccic, meal, and oil. 
They were followed by a chorus condu£led by two young men 
drefled in women's apparel, the chorus finging a long in prailc of 
thofe young men. Certain women, with balkcts on their heads, 
attended them, and were chofen for that office from among the moi 
•wealihy of the citizens. The whole proceflion was headed by A 
^luraid, heariq^ a daff cnciitlcd'with boughs. 
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were committed to the care of the Phytalidac, Thefeus do- 
ing them that honor in recompenfe of their hofpitality. 
After the death of Mgeus, he undertook and effefled a 
prodigious work. He fettled all the inhabitants of Attica 
m Athens, and made them one people in one city, who be- 
fore were fcattered up and down, and could with difficulty 
be allembled on any preffing occafion for the public good. 
Nay, often fuch differences had happened between them, 
as ended in bloodfhed. The method he took was to apply 
to them in particular by their tribes and families. Private 
perfons ana the poor eafily liftened to his fummons. To 
•the rich and great he reprefented the advantage of a gov- 
ernment without- a king, where the chief power fhould be 
in the people, while he himfelf only defired to command in 
war, and to be the guardian of the laws ; in all the reft, 
every one would be upon an equal footing. Part of theih 
hearkened to his perfualions; and others, fearing his pow- 
er, which was already very great, as well as his enterprif- 
ing fpirit, chofe rather to be perfuaded, than to be forced 
to fubmit. Diflblving, therefore, the corporations, the 
eouncils, and courts in each particular town, he built one 
common Prytaneum and court hall, where it ftands to this 
day. The citadel, with its dependencies, and the city, or 
the old and new town, he united under the common name 
©f Athens,.and inftituted thePanathenaea as a common fac- 
rifice.* He appointed alfo the Metoecia, or Feaft of Mi- 
gration, f and fixed it to the fixteenth of July, and fo it ftill 
continues. Giving up the kingly power, as he had prom- 
ifed, he fettled the commonwealth under the aufpices of 
the gods ; for he confulted the Oracle at Delphi concern- 
ing his new government, and received this anfwer : 

♦ The Athenaea were celebrated before, in honor of the goddefs 
Minerva ; but as that was a feaft peculiar to the city of Athens, 
Thefeus enlarged it, and made it common to all the inhabitants of 
Altica ; and dierefore it was called Panathenaca. There were the 
grrater and the lefs Panathenza. The lefs were kept annually, and 
the greater every fifth year. In the latter they carried in procef- 
(bn the tny^enoyis pepium or vail of Minerva, on which were em- 
broidered the viftory of the gods over the giants, and the moft re- 
markable achievements of their heroes. 

+ In memory of their quitting the boroughs, and unit'ng in one 
<ity. On this occafion, he likewife inftituted, or at leaft reftored 
the famous Ifthmian games, in hon«r of Neptune. All thefe were 
chiefly defigned to draw a concourfe of ftrangers ; and as a farther 
tncouragement for them to come and fettle in Athens, he gave them 
tbc privUeges of natives. 
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7tom royal ftenu thy honor, THeCieus, fprln^ ;-. 

By Jove beloved, thy iire fupreme of kings. 

See riAng towns, fee wide extended ftates, 

On thee, dependent, aik their future fates ! 

Hence, hence with fear! Thy favored bark fhall rid 

Safe o'er the furges of the foamy tide.* 

With this agrees the SybiPs prophecy, which, w 
liDld, (he delivered long altera concerning Athens : 

Th^ bladder may be dipp*d, but never drown'd. 

Defiring yet ferther to enlarge the eity, he invil 
Urangers to equal privileges in it ; and the words 
life, " Come hither all ye people," are faid to be i 
finning of a proclamation, which Thefeus orderec 
inade when ne compofed a commonwealth, as it y>\ 
all nations. Yet he left it not in the confufion and 
4er likely to enfue from the confluence and flrang< 
ture of people, but diflinguifhed them into noblemer 
bandmen, and mechanics. The nobility were to ha 
<are of religion, to fupi>ly the city with magiflrates, 
pUun the laws, and to interpret whatever related 
woribip of the gods. As to the reft, he balanced tl* 
sens againft each other as nearly as poffible i the 
excelling in dignity, the huibandmen in ufefulnefs, a 
artificers in number. It appears i^om Ariftotle, tha 
feus was the firft who inclined to a democracy, an 
up the regal power ; and Homer alfo feems to bej 
Aefs to the fame in his catalogue of fliips, where he 
the name of People to the Athenians only. To his 
lie gave the impreflion of an ox, either on account 
Marathenian bull^ or becaufe of Minos's general T 
•r becaufe he would encourage the citizens in agrici 
Hence came the expreflion of a thing being worth 
an hundred oxen. Having alfo made a fecure acqi 
of the country about Megara to the territory of A 
he fet up the famed pillar in the I(lhmus,f and ini 

* In the orig^inal it is, << Safe like a bladder," &c. Wh( 
liad taken Athens, and exercifed all manner of cruelties thei 
Athenians went to Delphi, to inquire of the oracle, Whether 
hour of their city was come ? Asd the Prieftefs, according 
£uuat, made anfwer, ra ttq t«9 cmxpf sp^orrA, That xuhkk 
40 the bUddtr now has an end, pbinly referring to the old pi 
here delivered. 

+ This pillar was ereded by the common confcnt of the 
a»d rdoponne&ans, to put an end to the difputes about their 
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ith two vcrfes to diftinguifh the boundaries. Tha* 
le eaft fide ran thus : 

This is not Peloponncfus, but Ionia : 

that or. the weft, was,, 

This is Peloponncfus, not Ionia. 

kewife inftituted games in imitatfon of Hercules, be- 
mbitious, that as the Greeks, in purfuance of that 
3 appointment, celebrated the Olympic games in hon- || 

Jupiter, fo they fhould celebrate the Ifthmian in hon- 
Neptune : For the rites performed there before, in 
ory of Melicertes, were obferved in the night, and 
nore the air of myfteries, than of a public ipe6tacle 
flembly. But fome fay the Ifthmian ^ames were ded- 
i to Sciron, Thefeus inclining to expiate his untlme- 
e, by reafon of their being fo nearly related ; for Sci- . 
i^as the fon of Canethus and Henioche, the daughter 
ttheus. . Others will have it,^ that Sinnis was their 
and that to him and not to Sciron, the. games were 
ated. He made an agreement too with the Corinthi- 
hat they fhould give the place of honor to the Athen- 
/ho came to the Ifthmian games, as far as the ground 
be covcjred with the fail of the public ftiip thatbro.ugh^ 
, when iflretched to its full extent. This particular 
am from Hellanicus and AndKon of Halicarnaftus. \ II j 

iochorus and fome others relate, that he (ailed, in j' 

any with Hercules into the Euxine fea, to carry on t 

•'ith the Amazons,* and that lie received Antibpei; Cj 

; reward of his valor : But the greater Humber, [\ 

g whom are Pherecydes,, Hellanicug, and Herodotus , 
5, that Thefeus made that voyage, with his own fleet 
fome time after Hercules, and took that Amazon . 
re, which is indeed the more probable account j for 

and it continued to the reigri of Codrus, during which it .^ 
?moli(hed by the HeraclidaE, who had made thenttfelvcs maf-"; 
the territory of Megara, which thoreby paflfed from the loni- ' 
the Dorians. Strabo^ lib. ix, 

othing can be more fabulous thaft the whole hiftory of the 
ms. $trabo ebferves that the moft" credible of Alexander's 
ms have not fo much as mentioned them : And indeed, if thiey 
Scythian nation, how came they all to have Greek name* ? ' 
lUn fays Hercules gave Hippolyte to Thefeus, vidltep*An« 
or himielf. 

F 2. 
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wc do not read that any other of his fellow warriors madt^ 
any Amazon prlfoner. But Bion fays, he took and carri- 
ed her off by a ftratagem. The Amazons, being natural- 
ly lovers of men, were fo far from avcHding Thefcus 
when he touched upon their coafts, that they fcnt hint 
prefents. Thefeus mvited Antiopc who brought them 
into his fhip, and as foon as fhe was aboard, fet uiil. But 
the account of one Menecrates, who publiflied a Hiftory 
of Nice, in Bithynia, is^ that Thefeus, having Antiope 
aboard his veflel, remained in thofe parts fome time ; and 
that he, was attended in that expedition by three young 
men of Athens, who were brothers, Euneos, Thoas, and 
Soloon. The laft of thefe, unknown to the reft, fell itt 
love with Antiope, and communicated his paffion to one of 
his companions, who applied to Antiope, about the alEiur. 
She firmly rejefted his pretenfions, but treated him with 
civility, and prudently concealed the matter from The- 
feus. But Soloon, in defpair having leaped into a river 
and drowned himfelf, Thefeus, then fenfible of the caufe^ 
and the young man's paflion, lamented his fate, and, in 
his forrow, recollected an oracle which he had formerly 
received at Delphi. The pricftefs had ordered, that wheo,. 
in fome foreign country, ne fhould labor under the great- 
eft afBiftion, he fhould build a city there, and leave fwne 
of his followers to govern it. Iience he called the citf 
which he built Pythopolis, after the Pythian God, and 
the neighboring river Soloon, in honor of the young 
man. He left the two furviving brothers to govern it,, 
and give it laws : and along with them Hermus, who was 
of one of the beft families in Athens. From him the ia- 
habitants of Pythopolis call a certain place in their dty 
Herme's Houle, IHermou oikia'} and by mifplacing afi , 
accent, transfer the honor from the hero to the God 
Mercury. 

Hence the war with ^he Amazons took its rife. And 
k appears to have been no flight or woman ifli enterprifc ; 
for tney could not have encamped in the town, or joined 
battle on the ground about tlie Pynx* and the Mufeum,t 

* The Pynx was a place (near the citadel) where the people of 
Athens uied to aflcmble, and where the oxators fpoke to them about 
public afiEairs. 

f The Mufeum was upon a little hill, over againft the citadd^ 
«nd piohahably ib called from a temple of the M«i«s thutti 
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#r fallen in fo intrepid a manner upon the city of Athens,- 
mnlefs they had firft reduced the country about it. It is 
difficulty indeed, to believe (though Hellanicus has relat- 
ed it) that they Croffed the Cimmerian Bofphorus upon 
the ice ; but tnat they encamped almoft in the heart of 
the- city is confirmed by the names of places, and by the 
tombs of thofe that fell; 

There- was a long paufe and delay before either army - 
would begin the attack. At laft, Thefeus, by the direc- 
tion of forae oracle, offered a facrifice to Fear,* and af- 
ter that, immediately engaged. The battle was fought in 
the month of Boedromion [September] the day on which 
the. Athenians ftill celebrate the feaft called Boedromia. 
CUdemus, who is- willing to be very. particular, writes, 
that the left wing of the Amazons moved towards what is 
now called the Amozonium ; and that the: right extended 
as fiir as the Pnyx, near Chryfa : That the Athenians firft 
engaged with the left wing of the Amazons, falling upon 
them from the Mufeum ; and that the tombs of thofe that 
fell in the battle are in the ftreet which leads to the gate 
called Plraica> which is by the monument ercfled in 
honor of Chalcodon, where the Athenians were routed 
by the Amazons, and fled as far as the Temple of the 
Furies ; but that the left wing of the Athenians, which 
charged from the Palladium, Ardettus, and Lyceum. 
drove the right wing of the enemy to their camp, ana 
flew mamy of them ^ that after four months, a peace was 
concluded by means of tiippolite, foe fo this author calls 
the Amazon that attended with Thefeus, . not Antiope. 
But fome fay this heroine fell fighting by Thefeus's 
fide, being pierced with a dart by Molpadia, and that 
a pillar, by the Temple of the Olympian earthf was fct 
up over her grave. Nor is it to be wondered, that in 
the accoxint of things fo very ancient, hiflory (hould be 

*The heathens confidered not only the paflions, but even dif- 
tempera, ftorms and tempeih^ as divinities, and worlhipped them 
chat they might da them no harm. 

t By this U meant the moon, fo called (as Plutarch fuppofes in 
his Tnatife on the ceiTation of Oracles] becaufe, like the Genii, or 
Demons, ihe is neither fo perfeft as the gods, nor fo imptrfe^l as- 
human kind. But as fome of the philofephers, vre mean the Fy* 
thagoieans, had ailronomy enoagh aftcrvrarda to conclude that tlw 
fun is the centre of this fyftem, we prefume it might occur to 
thinking men in the more early ages, that tlie moon was sua opa^uc^ 
aad, tkfjefoiej probably a temne body. 
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thus uncertain, fince they tell us that fome Amazonv 
wounded by Antiope, were privately fent to Chalcis to be' 
cured, and that fome were buried there, at a place now 
called Amazonium. But that the war was ended by at 
league, we may afluredly gather from a place called Hor- 
comofium, near the Temple of Thefeus, where it was. 
fworn to, as well as from an ancient facriiice, which is of- 
fered to the Amazons the day before the feaft of Thefeus, 
The people of Megara too, (how a place, in the figure of 
a lozenge, where fome Amazons were buried, as you go 
from the market place to the place called Rhus. Others, 
alfo are faid to have died by Chaeronea, and to have been 
buried by the rivulet, which ,^ it feems, was formerly call- 
ed Thermodon, but now Hxmon,^ of which I have given 
a farther account in the Life of Demofthenes. It appears 
likewife, that the Amazons traverfed Theflaly, not with- 
out oppofition ; for their fepulchres are fhown to this day^. 
between Scotuflaea and Cynofcephalae. 

This is all that is memorable in the ftory of the Ama-- 
zons ; for as to what the author of the Thefeid relates,, 
of the Amazons rifihg to take vengeance for Antiope^- 
when Thefeus quitted her, and married Phaedra, and o£ 
their being flain by Hercules, it has plainly the air of fa- 
ble. Indeed he married Phaedra, after the death of An- 
tiope, having by the Amazon a fon named Hippolytus,* 
or, according to Pindar, Demophon. As to the calami- 
ties which befel Phaedra and Hippolytus, fmce the hifto- 
rians do not differ from what the writers of tragedy have 
faid of them, we may look upon them as matters of fa^, 

♦Thefeus had a fon by the Amozonian queen, named Hippoly-- 
tus, having foon after married Phaedra, the fitter of Deucalion, m 
fon and fucceflbr of Minos, by whom he had two fons ; he fenC 
Hippolytus to be brought up by his own mother ^Ethra, queen o£ 
TroBzene ; but he coming afterwards to be prefent at fome Atheni- 
an games, Phasdra fefl in love with him, and having folicited him 
in vaintoa compliance, in a fit of refcntment, accufed him to The- 
feus of havhig made an attempt upon her chattity. The faUe fayS| 
that Thefeus prayed to Neptune to punifh him by fome violent 
death ; and all folemn execrations, according to the notions of the 
heathens, certainly taking cffeft, as Hippolytus was riding along, 
the fea (here, Neptune fent two fea calves, who frightened th« 
horfcs, overturned the chariot, and tore him to pieces. The poets 
add, that the luftful queen hanged herfelf for grief ; but as for Hip- 
polytus, Disna being taken with his chaftity, and pitving the fad- 
fate it had brought upon him, prevailed on il^fculapius to rcftof© 
kirn t« hfe, to be a compa&ioa of her divetfions. 
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Some other marriages of Thcfeus arc fpoken of, but 
lave not been reprcfented on the ftagc, whicn had neither 
an honorable beginning, nor a happy concluiion. He is 
faid alfo to have forcibly carried off Anaxo of Troezcne, 
and having flain Sinnis and Ccrcyon, to have committed. 
rapes upon their daughters ; to nave married Peribcea, 
the mother of Ajax, too, and Pherobcea, and lope the 
daughter of Iphicles. Befidesthey charge him i»ith being 
enamored of ^Egle, the daughter of Panopeus, (as above 
related) and for her, leaving Ariadne, contrary to the 
rules both of juftice and honor ; but above all, with the 
rape of Helen, which involved Attica in war, and ended 
in his banifhment and death, of which we (hall fpeak more 
at large by and by. 

Though there were many expeditions undertaken by the 
heroes of thofe times, Herodotus thinks that Thefeus was 
not concerned in any of them, except in affifting the La- 
pithx againft the Centaurs. Others write that he attend. 
ed Jafon to Colchos, and Meleager in killing the boar ; 
and that hence came the proverb, ** Nothing without 
Thefeus." It is allowed, however, that Thefeus, without 
any afliftance, did himfclf perform many great exploits i 
and that the extraordinary mflances of his valor gave oc- 
cafion to the faying, " This man is another Hercules." 
Thefeus was likewife affifting to Adrailus, in recovering 
the bodies of thofe that fell before Thebes, not by defeat- 
ing the Thebans in battle, as Euripides has it in his trag- 
c^, but by perfuading them to a truce ; for (6 moft writ- 
ers agree ; and Philochorus is of opinion that this was the 
firft truce ever known for burying the dead. But Hercules 
was, indeed, the firft who gave up their dead to the enemy, 
as we- have fliown in his life. The burying place of the 
common foldiers is to be feen at Eleutherse, and of the of- 
ficers at Elcufis ; in which particular Thefeus gratified 
Adrafhis. ^fchylus, in whofe tragedy of the Eleufini- 
ans, Thefeus is introduced, relating the matter as above, 
contradicts what Euripides has delivered in his Suppliants. 

The friendfhip between Thefeus and Pirithous is faid to 
have commenced on this occafion. Thefeus being much 
celebrated for his ftrength and valor, Firrithous was de- 
$rous to prove it, and therefore drove away his oxen from 
Marathon. When he heard that Thefeus purfued him in 
%rms, he did not fly, but turned back to meet him. But, 
is (qou as they bejheld ooe another, each was fo ilruck. 
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with admiration of the gther's perfon and coura:gc thaf 
they laid afide all thoughts of fighting ; and Pirithous firft 
-iving Thefeus his hand, bade him be judge in this caufe 

limfelf, and he would willingly abide by his fentencc* 
Thefeus, in his turn, left the caufe to him, and defircd him 
to be his friend and felfow warrior. Then they confirmed 
their friendship with an oath. Pirithous afterwards mar- 
rying Deidamia,* entreated Thefeus to vifit his country 
and become acquainted with the Lapithx.f He had alio 
• invited the Centaurs to the entertainment. Thefe, in 
their cups behaving with infolence and indecency, aod 
not even refraining from the women, the Lapitha:, rofc 
up in their defence, killed fome of the Centaurs upon the 
f^ot, and foon after beating them in a fet battle, drove 
them out of the country with the afliftance of Thefeus. 
Herodotus relates the matter differently. He fays that, 
hoflilities being already begun,. Thefeus came in aid 
to the Lapithaj, and then had the firft fight of Hercules, 
having made it his bufinefs to find him out at Trachin, 
where he repofed hirafelf after all his wanderings and la- 
bors ; and. that this interview pafled in marks of great 
refpc6f, civility and mutual compliments. But we are 
rather to follow thofe hiftorians who write that they had 
very frequent interviews ; and that by means of Thefeus, 
Hercules was initiated into themyfteries of Ceres, having 
firft obtained luftration,.as he defired, on account of fever- 
al involuntary pollutions* 

. Thefeus was now fifty years old, according to Hellani- 
cus, when he was concerned in the rape of Hellen,J who 
had not yet arrived at years of maturity. Some writers, 
thinking this one of the heavieft charges again ft him, en- 
deavor to corred: it, by faying that it was not Thefeus 
that carried off Helen, but Idas and Lvnceus, who com- 
mitted her to~his care, and that therefore he refufed to 

* All other writers caliber Hippodamia, except Propertius who 
calU her lichomccha. She was rfie daughter of Adraftus. 

+ Homer calls the Lapiths heroes. The Centaurs are feigned to 
have been half man, half horfc, cither from their brutality, orbe- 
caufe, (if not the inventors of horfemanfhip, yet) they generally ap- 
pea red on ho rfebac k . 

i This princefs was the reputed daughter of Jupiter, by Leda, 
the wife of Tyndarus, king of CEbalia, in Peloponnefus ; and 
though then but nine years old, was reckoned the gfcateft beauty m 
the world. 
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give her up, when demanded by Caftor and Pollux ; or 
rather that (he was delivered to him by Tyndarus him- 
felif, to keep her from Enarfphorus the fon of Hippocoon, 
who endeavored to poflefs himfelf by violence of Helen, 
that was yet but a child. But what authors generally 
agree in, as moft probable is as follows : The two friends 
went together to Sparta, and having fecn the girl dancing 
: in the temple of Diana Orthia, carried her off, and fled. 
The purfuers that were fent after them following no far- 
ther than Tegea, they thought themfclves fecurc j and 
having traverfed Peloponnefus, they entered into an 
agreement, that he who fhould gain Helen by lot fliould 
have her to wife, but be obliged to afli (I in procuring a 
wife for the other. In confiequence of thefe terms, the 
lots being caft, fhe fell to Thefeus, who received the vir- 
gin, and conveyed her, as (he was not yet marriageable, 
to Aphidna&. Here he placed his mother with her, and 
committed them to the care of his friend Aphidnus, 
: charging him to keep them in the utmoft fecrecy and fafe- 
f ty ; whil(l, to pay his debt of fervice to Pirithous, himfelf 
k travelled with him into Epirus, with a view to the daugh- 
f terof Aidoneus, king of the Molollians. This prince 
^ luimedhis wife Proferpine,* his daughter Core, and his 
;. dog Cerberus ; with this dog he commanded all his 
>| tiaughter's fuitors to fight, promifing her to him that 
;i ihouid overcome him. But underftanding that Pirithous 
-1 came not with an intention to court his daughter, but to 
1 carry her off by force, he feized both him and his friend, 
i- 1 dertroy^d Pirithous immediately by means of his dog, and 
■-•f ihotup Thefeus in clofe prifon. 

h _ Meantime Meneftheus, the fon of Peteus, grandfon of 
1- [ Orneus, and great grandfon of Eredtheus, is (aid to be the 
^ " firft of mankind that undertook to be a demagogue, and by 
-- liis eloquence to ingratiate himfelf with the people. He 
•^ endeavored alfo to exafperate and infpire the nobility with 
[ fedition,who had but ill borne with Thefeus for fome time, 
' i Kflefting that he had deprived every perfon of family of 

•Proferpine and Cori was the fame perfon, daughter to Aido- 
ceus, whole wife was nanned Ceres. Plutarch himfelf tells us fo 
in his Morals, where he adds that by Proferpine is meant the 
Moon, whom Pluto, or the God of darknefs fometimes carries off. 
fndeed Core lignifics nothing more thanyoung n'oniariy or daughter ; 

and they might fay, a daughter of Epirus, as wc (ay a daughter of 

francc, or oj Spaiu. 
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^liis government and command, and (hut them up together 
in one city, where he ufed them as his fubjedts and flaves. 
Among the common people he fowed difturbanceby telling 
them, that though they pleafed therofelves with the dream 

*of liberty, in fadt they were robbed of their country and 
religion ; and ihftead of many good and native kings, 
were lorded over by one man, who was a new comer and 

•a ftranger. Whilft he was thus bufdy employed, the war 
declared by the Tyndarida? greatly helped forward the jfi>- 

^ition. Some fay plainly, they were invited by Menef- 
theus, to invade the country. At firfl they proceeded nDt 
in a hoUile manner, 'only demanding their fifler ; but the 

Athenians anfwering that they neither had her axnong 
them, nor knew where ftie was left, they began their war- 

likeoperations. Academus, however,finding it out by fome 

-means or otlier, told them ihe was concealed at Aphidnae. 
Hence not only the Tyndaridae treated him honorably ia 
his lifetime, but the Lacedemonians, who, in after tim'eS) 
often made inroads into Attica, and laid wafle all the 
country befides, fpared the Academy for his fake. But 
Dicaearchus fays, that Echedemus and Marathus, two 
Arcadians, being allies to the Tyndaridae, in that war^the 
place which now goes by the name of the Academy, was 
irft called Echedemy, 'from one of them ; aina that J 
from the other the dillri€lof Marathon had its name, be* I 
caufe he freely ofiered himfelf, in purfuance of fome on- 1; 
cle, to be facriiicedat the head of the army. To Aphidns h 
then they came, where they beat the enemy in a let bat- 1 
tie, and then took the city, and razed it to the grouad. 
There they tell us, Alycus, the fon of Sciron, was flaiDj 
fighting for Caftor and Pollux ; and that a certain place, 
within the territories of Megara, is called Alycus, from 
-his being buried there ; and Hereas writes, that Alycus 
received his death from Thefeus's own hand, Ihcfc 
'verfes alfo are alleged as a proof in point : 

For bright hair'd Helen he was flain, 
By Thelcus, on Aphidnx's plain. 

But it is not probable that Aphidnae would have been taken, 
-auid his mother made prifoner had Thefeus been prefent. 
Aphidnae, however, was taken, and Athens in danger* 
MeneAheus took this opportunity to perfuade the peopk 
to admit the Tyndaridae into the city, and to treat thc« ^ 
hofpitably, fmce they only levied war againil Thefei% 
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ivho began with violence firft, but that they were bene- 
factors and deliverers to the reft of the Athenians. Their 
feehavior alfo confirmed what was faid ; for, though con- 
querors, they defired nothing but to be admitted to the 
jnyfteries, to which they had no lefs claim than Hercules,* 
fince they were equally allied to the city. This requeft 
was eafily granted them, andthey were adopted by Aphid- 
«ms, as Hercules was by Pylius. They had alio divine 
honors paid them, with the title of Anakes, which was 
given them, either on account of the truce Ian oc be"] 'vvhich 
they made, or becaufe of their great care that no one 
Ihould be injured, though there were fo many troops in the 
city ; for the phrafe anakds echein fignifies to keep or 
take care of any thing ; and for this realbn, perhaps, kings 
-are called Anaktcs. Some again fay they were called An- 
akes, becaufe of the appearance of their ftars ; for the 
Athenians ufe the words anekas and anekatben^ inftead 
of ano and anotben, that is, aho've or on bigb. 

We arc told that ^thra, the mother of Thefeus, who 
was now a prifoner, was carried to Lacedaemon, and from 
thence, with Helen to Troy ; and that Homer confirms it, 
whcn,fpeaking of thofe that waited upon Helen,he mentions 



^The beauteous CI yxnene, 

And i£thra bom of Pittheus. 

Others reje6l this verfe as none of Homer's, as they do 
alfo the (lory of Munychus, who is faid to have been the 
fruit of a fecret commerce between Demophoon and La- 
odice, and brought up by ^Ethra, at Troy. But Ifter, in 
the thirteenth book of his Hiftory of Attica gives an ac- 
count of i^thra different from all the reft. He was in- 
formed, it feems, that after the battle in which Alexan- 
der or Paris was routed by Achilles and Patroclus, in 
Theflaly near the river Sperchius, He6lor took and plun- 
dered the city of Troezene, and carried off ^Ethra, who 
had been left there. But this is highly improbable. 

It happened that Hercules, in paffmg through the coun- 
try of the Moloffians, was entertained by Ai'done^us the 
king who accidentally made mention of the bold attempts 

• For Caftor and Pollux, like him, were fons of Jupiter, from 
whom the Athenians too pretended to derive their origin. It wag 
fieccITary however that they (hould be naturalized before they were 
admitted to the myileiics, and accordingly they were naturalized 
by adoption. 

Vol. I. G 
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of Thefeus and Pirithous, and of the manner in which he 
had punifhed them when difcovered. Hercules was much 
difturbed to hear of the inglorious death of the one, and 
the danger of the other. As to Pirithous, he thought it 
in vain to expoflulate about him ; but he begged to have 
Thefeus releafed, and Ai'doneus granted it. Thefeus, thus 
fet at liberty, returned to Athens, where his party was 
not yet entirely fuppreffed : And whatever temples and 
groves jthe city had afligned him, he confecrated them all 
but four to Hercules, and called them (as Philochorus re- 
lates) inltead of Thefea, Heraclea. But defiring to prc- 
fide in the commonwealth, and direct it as before, he 
found himfelf encompafled with faction and fedition ; for 
thofe that were his enemies before his departure, had now 
added to their hatred a contempt of his authority ; and he. 
beheld the people fo generally corrupted, that they want- 
ed to be flattered into their duty, inftead of filently exe- 
cuting tiis commands. When he attempted to reduce them 
by force, he was overpowered by the prevalence of fac- 
tion ; and, in the end, finding his affairs defperate, he 
privately fent his children into Euboea, to Elephenor, 
the fon of Chalcodon j and himfelf having uttered folemn 
execrations againft the Athenians at Gargettus, where 
there is ftill a place thence called Araterion, failed to Sy- 
cros.* He imagined that there he fhould find hofpitable 
treatment, as he had a paternal eftatein that Lfland. Ly- 
comedes was then king of the Scyrians. To him, there- 
fore he applied, and defired to be put in pofTeflion of his 
lands, as mtending to fettle there. Some fay, he afked 
alliftance of him againft the Athenians. But Lycomedes, 
either jealous of the glory of Thefeus, or willing to oblige 
Meneflheus, having led him to the higheft clifl's of the 
country, on pretence of fhowing him from thence his lands, 
threw him down headlong from the rocks, and killed him. 
Others fay he fell of himfelf, miffing his ftep when he took 
a walk, according to his cuftom, after flipper. At that 
time his death was difregarded, and Meneflheus quietly 
jpoffelTed the kingdom of Athens, while the fons of The- 
feus attended Elephenor, as private perfons to the Trojaa 
war. But Mencftheus dying in the fame expedition, they 
returned and recovered the kingdom. In fucceeding ages 

* The ungrateful Athenians were in proccfs of time made fo fcn- 
fiblc of die effefts of his curfe, that to appcafe his ghoft. they ap^ 
pointed lulemn facriRces aud divine honors to be paid to him. 
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ffic Athenians honored Thefeus, as a demigod, induced to 
it as well by other reafons, as beqaufe, when they were fight- 
ing the Medes at Marathon, a con fiderable part of the ar* 
my thought they faw die apparition of Thefeus completely 
armed, and beaf ing down before them upon the barbariafis. 
After the Median war, when Phaedon was archon,* the 
Athenians confulting the Oracle of Apollo were ordered 
by the prieftefs to take up the bones of Thefeus, and lay 
them in an honorable place at Athens, where they were 
to be kept with the greateft care.' But it was difficult to 
take them up, or even to find out the grave, on account 
of the favage and inhofpitable difpofition of the barba- 
rians who dwelt in jScyros. Neverthelefs, Cimon having 
taken the ifland (as is related in his life) and being very 
defirous to find out the place where Thefeus was buried,. 
by chance faw an eagle on a certain eminence, breaking 
the ground (as they tell us) and fcratching it up witii 
her talons. This he confide red as a divine direilion, and, 
digging there, found the coffin of a man of extraordinary 
fize, with a lance of brafs and a fword lying by it. When 
thefe remains were brought to Athens in Cimon's galley, 
the Athenians received them with fplendid procellions afid 
facrifices, and were as much tranfported as if Thefeuii 
himfelf had returned to the city. He lies interred in the 

♦ CodruSjthefcventeenthkingof Athen»,.coteinporary with Saul, 
devoted himfelf to death for the fake of his country, in the year be- 
fore Chrift 1068 ; having learned that the Oracle had promiied its 
enemies, the Dorians and the Hcraclidae, viftory, if they did not 
kill the king of the Athenians. His fubjefts, on this account, con- 
ceived fuch veneration for him, that they efteemed none worthy to 
bear the royal title after him, and therefore committed the manage- 
ment of the ftate to eledive magiftrates, to whom they gave the ti- 
tle of archons, and chofe Medon, the eldeft fon of Codrus, to this 
new dignity. Thus ended the legal fucceflion and title of kings of 
Athens, after it had continued without an% interruption, 487 years, 
from Cecrops to Codrus. The archon a6led with fovereign au- 
AoritVjbut was-accountable to the people whenever it was requir- 
ed. There were thirteen perpetual archons in the fpaceof 323 years. 
After the death of Alcmxon, who was the laft of thera, this charge 
was continued to the perfon eleScd for ten years only ; but 
always in the fame family, till the death of Eryxias, or, according 
to others of Tlefias, the ieventh and lad decennial archon. For the 
family of Codrus, or of the Medontidze ending in him, the Atheni- 
ans created annual archons, and inftead of one, they appointed nine 
every year. See a farther account of the archons, in the Notes ©a 
ahcJLJle of Solon. 
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middle of the town, near the Gymnafium ; and his orato- 
ry is a place of refuge for fervants and all perfons of mean 
condition, who fly from men in power, as Thefeus, while 
he lived, was a humane and benevolent patron, who gra- 
cioufly received the petitions of the poor. The chief fac- 
riiice is offered to him on the eighth of Odlober, the day 
on which he returned with the young men from Crete. 
They facrifice to him likewife on each eighth day of the . 
other months, either becaufe he firft arrived from Troe- 
zene on the eighth day of July, as Diodorus, the geograph- 
er relates ; or elfe thinking this number, above all others^ 
to be moft proper to him, becaufe he was faid to be the 
fon of Neptune ; the folemn feafts of Neptune being ob- 
ferved on the eighth day of every month. For the num« 
ber eight, as the firft cube of an even number, and the 
double of the firft fquare, properly reprefents the firmncfs 
and immoveable power of this god, who thence Iws the 
names of Afphalius and Gai^ochus. 

ROMULUS. 

r ROM whom, and for what caufe, the city of Rome ob- 
tained that name, whofe glory has diffufed itfelf over the 
world, hiftorians are not agreed.* Some fay the Pelafgi. 
after they had overrun great part of the globe, and con- 
quered many nations, fettled there, and gave their city 
the name of Rome,t on account of their ftrength in war. 
Others tell us, that when Troy was taken, feme of the 
Trojans having efcaped and gained their fliips, put to fea^ 
and being driven by the winds upon the coafts of Tufca- 
ny^ came to an anchor in the river Tiber : That here, 
their wives being much fatigued, and no longer able to 
bear the hardfliips of the fea, one of them fuperior to the 

•Such is the uncertainty of the origin of imperial Rome, and in- 
deed of moil cities and nations thatar«of any confiderable antiqui- 
ty. That of Rome might be the more uncertain, becaufe its firft in- 
habitants being acolle£lionof mean perfons, fugitives, and outlaws, 
from other nations could not be fuppofed to leave hiftories behind 
them. Livy, hovyrever, and moft of the Latin hiftorians, agree that 
Rome was built by Romulus, and both the city and people named 
after him ; while the vanity of the Greek writers want to afcribe aU 
moft every thing, and Rome among the reft, t9 a Grecian ori^inii» 
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itftin birth and prudence, named Roma, propofed that 
they (hould burn the fleet : That this being effeded, thc 
men at firft were much exafperated, but afterwards 
through neceflity, fixed their feat on the Palatine hill, and 
in a fhort time things fucceeded beyond their expe6lation ; 
for the country was good,* and the people hofpitable : 
That therefore, befides other honors paid to Roma, they 
called their city, as (he was the caufe of its being built, 
after her name. Hence, too, we are informed, the cuf- 
tom arofefor the women to falute their relations and huf- 
bands with a- fcifs, becaufe thofe women, when they had 
burnt the (hips, ufed fuch kind of endearments to appeafe 
the refentmeijt of their hu(bands. 

Among the various accounts of hiftorians, it is faid that 
Roma was the daughter of Italus and Leucaria ; or elfe 
the daughter of Telephus the fon of Hercules^ and mar- 
ried to ^neas ; or that flte was the daughter of Afcani- 
as,t the fon of iEneas ,' and gave name to the city; or 
that Romanus, the fon of Ulylles and Circe, built it; or 
Roraus, the fon of i^mathion*, whom Dtomedes fent from 
Troy ; or elfe Romus, king-of the Latins^ after he had ex- 
pelled the Tufcans, who paflTed originally from Theflaly 
into Lydia, and from Lydia into Itaiy. Even they who, 
with the greateft probability, declare that the city had its 
same from Romulus, do not agree about his extra<5tion ; 
for fome fay he was fon of j£nea» and Dexithea, the 
daughter of Phorbus, and was brought an infant into Ita- 
ly with his brother Remus : That all the other veflels 
were loft by the violence of the flood, except that in which 
the children were, which driving gently afhore where the 
bank Was level, they were faved beyond expectation, and 
the place from them was called Rome. Some will have 
it, that Roma, daughter of that Trojan woman who was 
married t«> Latinus, the fon of Telemachus, was mother to 
Romulus. Others fay that u^melia the daughter of i^neas 
and Lavina, had him by Mars : And others again give an 

♦ Whatever dcfiraWe things Nature has fcattered frugally in othef 
countries, were formerly found in Italy, as in their original leminar\'.* 
fiut there has been fo little encouragement given to the cultivation of 
the foil in the tiraeof the pontiffs, that it is now comparatively barren.' 

^^tf V T1J ^oyn. The former Englilh traaiktion and the French 
ih diis place arc erroneous. . 

G 2 
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account of his birth, which is entirely fabulous, 
appeared, it feems to Tarchetius king of the Alban 
was the moft wicked and moft cruel of men, a fuperi 
al vifion in his own houfe, the figure of Priapus rifii 
of the chimney hearth, and fta);ing there many days 
goddefs Tethys had an oracle in Tufcany,* which 
confulted, gave this anfwer to Tarchetius, that it wi 
eflkry fome virgin fhould accept of the embraces i 
phantom, the fruit whereof would be a fon, emin< 
valor, good fortune, and ftrength of body. Hei 
Tarchetius acquainted one of his daughters with tl 
di£bion, and ordered her to entertain the apparitioi 
file declining it, fent her maid. When Tarchetiu 
to know it, he was highly offended, and confined 
both, intending to put them to death. But Vefta a 
ed to him in a dream, and forbade him to kill then 
ordered that the young women fhosld weave a certa 
in their fetters, and when that was done, be given i; 
riage. They weaved, therefore, in the day time 
others, by Tarchetius's order, unravelled it in the 
The woman having twins by this conmierce, Tar< 
delivered them to one Teratius, with orders to 
them. But inftead of that, he expofed them by 
jGde, where a fhe wolf came and gave them fuck, a 
rious forts of birds brought food and fed the infar 
at laft a herdfman, who beheld thefe wonderful 
ventured to approach and take up the children, 
fecured fronv danger, they grew up, and then ai 
Tarchetius, and overcame him. This is the accoui 
mathion gives in his hiftory of Italy. 

But the principal parts of that account, which d 
the moll credit, and has the moft vouchers, were fir 
lifhed among the Greeks by Diodes the Pepar 
whom Fabius Piftor commonly follows ; and thou^z 
are different relations of the matter, yet, to difp 
m a few words, the ftory is this : The kings of Alt 

• There was no oracle of Tethys, but of Themis there wa 
w'u was the fame with Carmenta, the mother of Zvander,.w 
Aame (he had, becaufe fhe deltvered her oracles in carmine^ i 

+ Fromi£neas dovinto Numitorand Amulius, there w 
tcien kings of the fame race, but we (carce know any thing 
except their names, and the years of their rcfpcftiv^ reigns. 
lius, the laft of them, who lurpaffed his brother in courage 
dcrftanding, drove him from the throne, and, to fecure it 
fclf, murdered ^geftus, Numitor's only fon, and confec 
daughter Rhea Sylvia to thtworfhip of Yefta! 
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ending lineally from iEneas, the AicceflRon fell to two^ 
rothers, Numitorand Araulius. The latter divided the; 
hole inheritance into two parts, fetting the treafures 
nought from Troy againft the kingdom ; and Numitor 
tade choice of the kingdom. Amulius then having the 
tafures, and confequently being more powerful thanNu- 
litor, eafily poflefTed himfelf of the kingdom too ; and 
«ring the daughter of Numitor might have children, he 
>poinced her prieftefs of Vefta> in which capacity (he was 
ways to live unmarried, and a virgin. Some fay her 
nne was Ilia, fome Rhea, and others Sylvia. But flie 
ms foon difcovered to be with child, contrary to the law 
f the Veftals. Antho, the king's daughter, by much en- 
■eaty, prevailed with her father that (he fhould not be 
ipitally punifhed. She was confined, however, and ex- 
Inded from fociety, left fhe fhould he delivered without 
Lmulius's knowledge. When Irer time was completed 
le was delivered of two fons of uncommon lize and oeau- 
r ; whereupon Amulius, flill more alarmed, ordered one 
f his fervants to deftroy them. Some fay the name of 
lis fervant was Fauftulus ; others that that wasthe name 
fa perfon that took them up. Purfuant to his orders, 
e put the children into a fmall trough or cradle, and 
'cnt down towards the river,^with a defign to cafl 
lem in ; but feeing it very ro^h and running with % 
rong current, he was afraid to approach it. He there- 
>re laid them down near the bank, and departed. The 
ood increafmg continually, fet the trough afloat, and 
arned it gently down to a pleafant place now called Ccr- 
lanum, but formerly (as it fhould feem) Germanum, de- 
leting that the brothers arrived there. 
Near this place was a wild fig tree, which they called 
tuminalis, either on account of Romulus, as is generally 
uppofed, or becaufe the cattle there ruminated, or chew- 
d the cud, during the noon tide, in the fhade ; or rather 
>ecaufe of the fiickling of the children there ; for the an- 
ient Latins called the brea/l ruma^ and the goddefs who 
trefides over the nurfery Rumilia,* whofe rites they eel- 
brate without wine, and only with libations of milk. 
The infants, as the ffory goes, lying there, were fuckled 

?f a fhe wolf, and fed and taken care of by a woodpecker, 
hefe animals are facred to Mars \ and the woodpecker it 

*Xhe Romans called that godde& not Rumilia, but RumiiMu 
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held in great honor and veneration by the Latins. Siicfft 
wondertul events contributed not a httle to gain credit tov 
the mother's report, that fhe had the children by Mars y- 
though in this tney tell us fhe was herfelf deceived, hav- 
ing fufFered violence from Amulius, who came to her^ 
and lay with her in armor. Some fay the ambiguity of 
the nurfe's name gave occafion to the fable ; for the 
Latins call not only ijie wolves but proftitutes iupa ; and 
fuch was Acca Larentia, the wife of Fauftulus, the fof- 
ter father of the children. To Jier alfo the Romans- offer 
iacrifice, and the-priefl of Mars honors her with libations^ 
HI the month of April, when they celebrate her feafl La- 
rentialia. 

They worfhip alfo another Larentia on the following' 
account. The keeper of the temple of Hercules, having,, 
it feemSj little elfe to do, propofed to play a game at dioo 
with the god, rfn condition that, if he won, he fhould have. 
fbmething valuable of that deity, but if he loft, he fhould 
provide a noble entertainment for him, and a beautiful 
woman to lie with him. Then throwing the dice, firft. 
for the god, and next for himfelf, it appeared that he 
had loft. Willing, however, to ftand to his bargaiiii- 
and to perform the conditions agreed upon, he prepar- 
ed a fupper, and engaging for the purpoie one Larentia^ 
who was very handfonib, but as yet little, -known, he 
treated her in the temple, where he had provided a bed,, 
and, after fupper, left her for the enjoyment of the god- 
It is faid that the deity had fome converfation with her, 
and ordered her to go early in the morning to the 
market place, falute the firft man fhe fhould meet, and 
make him her friend. The man that met her was one 
far advanced in years, and in opulent circumftances, 
Tarrutius by name, who had no children, and never had 
been married. This man took I arentia to his bed, and 
loved lier fo well, that at his death he left her heir to hiS' 
whole eftate, which was very confiderable ; and fhe after- 
wards bequeathed the greateft part of it by will to the 
people. It is faid, that at the time when fhe was in high 
reputation and confidercd as the favorite of a god, flie 
fuddenly difappeared about the place where the former 
Larentia was laid. It is now called Velabrum, becaufe 
the river often overflowing, they pafTed it at this place in 
ferry boats, to go to the Forum. This kind of pafTage 
they call ^vdatura, Otlicrs derive the name from 'vdum^. 
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R fail, becaufe they who have the exhibiting of the public 
Stows, beginning at Velabrum, overfhade all the way 
that leads from the Forum to the Hippodrome with 
:anvas ; for a fail in Latin is <velum. On thefe accpunts 
s the fecond Larentia fo much hpnored among the Ro- 
mans. 

In the mean time Fauflulus, Amulius's herdfman^ 
i>rought up the children entirely undifcovered ; or rath- 
?r, as others with greater probability alFert, Numitor 
cnew it from the firft,* and privately fupplied the necef- 
faries for their maintenance. It is alfo faid that they were 
fent to theGabii, and there inftru£led in letters, and other 
branches of education fuitable to their birth ; and hiftory 
informs us that they had the names of Romulus and Re- 
QiuSyfrom the teat of the wild animal which they were feeii 
to fuck. The beauty and dignity of their perfons, even in 
their childhood, promifed a generous difpofition j and as 
they grew up they both diicovered great courage and 
bravery, with an inclination to hazardous attempts, and a 
fpirit which nothing could fubdue. But Romulus feeni- 
wi more to cultivate the powers of reafon, aid to excel in 
political knowledge ; whilft, by his deportment among his 
neighbors, in the employments of pafturage and hunting, 
he convinced them that he was born to command rath- 
er than to obey. To their equals and inferiors they 
behaved very courteoufly j but they defpifed the king's bai- 
liflfe and chief hcrdfmen, as not fuperior to themfelves in 
courage, though they were in authority, difregarding 
at once their threats and their anger. They applied 
themfelves to generous exercifes and purfuits, looking 
upon idlenefs and inactivity as illiberal things, but on 
hunting, running, banifhing or apprehending robbers^ 
and delivering fuch as were oppreffed by violence, as the 
employments of honor and virtue. By thefie things they 
gained great renown. 

A difpute arifing between the herdfmen of Numitor 
and Amulius, and the former having driven away fome 
cattle belonging to the latter, Romulus and Remus fell 
Upon them, put them to flight, and recovered the greateft 

♦ Numitor might build upon this the hopes of his reeftablilh- 
neat; but his knowing the place where the children were brought 
ip, and fupplying them with neceHaries, is^uite inconfiftcnt with 
be manner of their difcovery when g^rowa up, which i^ Ui« moiK 
l^iyablr part of th« ftor/v 
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part or the booty. At this conduft Numitor was higKlj 
offended ; but, they little regarded his refentment. Th« 
firfl fteps they took on this occaGon, were to collefl, anc 
receive into their company, perfons of defperate fortunes, 
and a great number of flaves ; a meafure which gav( 
alarming proofs of their bold and feditious inclinationj 
It happened that when Romulus was employed in facri 
ficing, for to that and divination he was much inclined 
Numitor's herdfmen met with Remus, as he was walking 
with a fmall retinue, and fellupon him. After fom< 
blows exchanged, and wounds given and received, Nu- 
mitor's people prevailed and took Remus prifoner. H< 
was carried be/ore Numitor and had feveral things laic 
to his charge ; but Numitor did not choofe to punifli hire 
himfelf, for fear of his brother's refentment. To hin 
therefore^ he applied for juflice, which he had all tht 
reafon in the world to expert ; fmce, though brothei 
to the reigning prince, he had been injured by his fer- 
vants who pre fumed upon his authority. The people 
of Alba, moreover, exprefling their unealinefs, and think. 
* ing that Numitor fuffered great indignities, Amulius, 
moved with their complaints, delivered Remus to hiin, 
to be treated' as he fhould think proper. When the 
youth was conducted to his houfe, Numitor was greatly 
ilruck with his appearance, as he was very remarkable 
for fize and ftrength ; he obfcrved, too, his prefence of 
mind, and the fteadinefs of his looks, which had nothing 
fervile in them, nor were altered with the fenle'of his 
prefent danger ; and he was informed that his aflions, 
and whole behavior were fuitable to what I^e faw. But, 
above all, fome divine influence, as it fcems, directing the 
beginnings of the great events that were to follow, Nu- 
mitor, by his fagacity, or by a fortunate conjeiSlure, fuf- 
pefting thetruth, queftioned him concerning the circum- 
Itances of his birth ; fpeaking mildly at the fame time, 
and regarding him with a gracious eye. He boldly an- 
IWered, ** I wiU hide nothing from you, for you behave 
" in a more princely manner than Amulius, fince you 
** hear and examine before you punifh ; but he has dc« 
*f livered us up without inquiring into the matter. I 
" have a twin brother, and heretofore we believed our- 
** felves the fons of Fauftulus and Larentia, fervants to 
^* the king. But fince we were accufed before you, and ffl 
^' ^urfued by flander, as to be in danger of our lives, w* 
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' hear nobler things concerning our birth. Whether thcf 

* are true, the prefentcrifis will fhow.* Our birth is faid 
' to have been lecret ; our fupport in our infancy miracu- 

* lous. We were expofed to birds and wild beafts, and by 
' them nouriflied ; fuckled by a (he wolf, and fed by the 
' attentions of a woodpecker, as we lay in a trough by the 

* great river. The trough is ftill preferved, bound about 

* with brafs bands, and infcribed with letters partly fad- 

* cd, which may prove, perhaps, hereafter very ufetul to- 

* kens to our parents when we are deftroyed." Numitor 
learingthis, and comparing the time with the young man's 
ooks, was confirmed in the pleafmg hope he had conceiv- 
idy and confidered how he might confult his daughter 
ibout this affair ; for (he was ftill kept in clofe cuftody. 

Meanwhile Fauftulus, having heard that Remus was 
taken and delivered up to punilhment, defired Romulus 
to affift his brother, informing him then clearly of the 
particulars of his birth ; for before he had only given 
dark hints about it, and fignified juft fo much as might 
take off the attention of his wards from every thing that 
was mean. He himfelf took the trough, and in all the 
tumult of concern and fear carried it to Numitor. His 
diibrder raifed fome fufpicion in the king's guards at the 
gate, and that diforder increafing while they looked ear- 
aeftly upon him, and perplexed him with their queftions, 
■he was difcovered to have a trough under his cloak. 
There happened to be among them one of thofe who had 
it in charge to throw the children into the river, and 
who was concerned in the expofing of them. This man 
ieeing the trough, and knowing it by its make and infcrip- 
tion, rightly guefled the bufinefs, and thinking it an af- 
fair nut to be neglected, immediately acquainted the king 
with it, and put him upon enquiring into it. In ;thefe 
great and prelfing difficulties, Fauftulus did not preferve 
entirely his prefence of mind, nor yet fully difcover the 
matter. He acknowledged that the children were faved 
indeed, but faid that they kept cattle at a great diftance 
irom Alba ; and that he was carrying the trough to 
Ilia, who had often defired to fee it, that (he might 
entertain the better hopes that her children were alive. 
Whatever perfons perplexed and actuated with fear or 

• For if they weretrue, the god who miraculoufly protefted them 
bi their infancy, would deliver ReniMS from his present danger. 
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anger ufe to fuffer, Amulius then fuffered ; for in h 
liurry he lent an honeft man, a friend of Numitor's, 
inquire of him whether he had any account that the chi 
dren were alive. When the man was come, and fa 
Remus almoll in the embraces of Numitor, he endeavoi 
ed to confirm him in the perfuafion that the youth w; 
really his grandfon ; begging him at the fame time, in 
mediately to take the beft meafures that could be thoug] 
of, and offering his beft affiftance to fupport their part] 
The occafion admitted of no delay, if they had been u 
clined to it ; for Romulus was now at hand, and a goc 
r.umber of the citizens were gathered about l\im, either oi 
of hatred or fear of Amulius. He brought alio a con/i^ 
crable forcp with him, divided into companies of an hur 
dred men each, headed by an officer who bore a handfi 
of grafs and (hrubs upon a pole. Thefe the Latins call Mc 
nifuli ; and hence it is that to this day foldiers of tl 
fame company are called Manipulares. Remus then, h» 
ing gained thofe within, and Romulus alTaulting the^alai 
withoutjthe tyrant knew not what to do,or whom he ihouj 
confult, but amid ft his doubts and perplexity was take 
and flain. Thefe particulars though moftly related I 
Fabius, and Diodes the Peparethian, who feems to hai 
been the firft that wrote about the founding of Rome, ai 
yet fufpefted by fome as fabulous and groundlefs. Pc: 
haps, however, we fhould not be fo incredulous when v 
fee V. liat extraordinary events Fortune produces ; no 
v/hen we confider what height of greatnefs Rome a 
tained to, can we think it could ever have been afFeftt 
without fome fupernatural afliftance at firft, and an orig 
more than human. 

Amulius being dead, and the troubles compofed, tl 
two brothers were not willing to live in Alba, witho 
governing there ; nor yet to take the government up( 
them during their grandfather's life. Having, therefor 
inverted him with it, and paid due honors to their mothc 
they determined to dwell in a city of their own, and, f 
tliat purpofe to build one in the place where they had th( 
firft nouriftim.ent. This feems, at leaft to be the m< 
plaufible reafon of their quitting Alba ; and perhaps tc 
it was neceffary, as a great number of flaves and fugitii 
was collcdled about them, either to fee tl^cir afiairs e 
tirely ruined, if thefe ftiould dil^cric, or with them 
feek another habitation j for that the ^ eople of Al 
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rcfufed to permit the fugitives to mix with tliem, or 
to receive them as citizens, fufliciently appears from 
the rape of the women, which was not undertaken out of 
•SL licentious J^unior, but deliberately and through necedi- 
ty, from the want of wives ; /ince, after they feixedthem, 
tliey treated them very honorably. 

As foon as the foundation of the city was laid, they 
opened a place of refuge for fugitives, which they callei 
the Temple of the Afylsean god.* Here tliey received all 
that came, and would neither deliver up the (lave to his 
mafter, the debtorto his creditor, nor the muderer to the 
magiftrate ; declaring, that they were direfted by the Or- 
acle of Apollo to prel'erve the Afylum from all violation. 
Thus the city was loon peopled ; f for it is faid that thehouf- 
cs at firft did riot excee4 a thoufand. But of that hereafter. 
While they were intent upon building, a difpute foon 
arofe about tJie place. Romulus having built a fquare, 
which he called Rome, would have the city there ; but 
Remus marked out a more fecure fituation on Mount 
Aventine, which, from him, was called Remonium,t but 
now has the name of Rignarium. The difpute was refer- 
red to the deciiion of augury ; and for this purpofe they 
iat down in the open air, when Remus, as they tell us, 
iaw fix vultures, and Romulus twice as many. Some fay 
Rcmus*s account of the number he had feen was true, 
and that of Romulus not fo ; but when Remus came up 
to him, he did really fee twelve. Hence the Romans, in 
their divination by the flight of birds, chiefly regard the 
vulture : Though Herodotus of Pontus relates, that Her- 

* It is not certain who this god of Refuge was. Dionyfius of 
Halicamaflfus tells us, that, in his time, the place where the afylum 
W been, was confecratcd to Jwpiterv Romulus did not at firlt re- 
ceive the fugitives and outlaws within the walls, but allowed them the 
fail] Saturn i us, afterwards called Capitolinus for their habitation. 

+ Moft of the Trojans, of whom there ftill remained fifty fami- 
lies in Auguftus's time, chofe to fellow tlie fortune of Romulus 
and Remu5. as did alfo the inhabiunts of Fallantium and Saturnia, 
two imall towns. 

i Wc find no mcntioiicither of Remonium or Rignarium in any 
other writer. An anonymous MS. reads Remorij ; And Feltus 
■l»H$ us (Do Ling. Latin, lib. li.) the fummitof Moimt Aventine was 
railed Remuria, from the time Remus rcfolvcd to build the city 
(here. But Dionyfius of HalicarnaiTus fpeaks of Mount Aventine 
-and Remuria as two diiferent places ; and Stephanus will have Rc- 
nijiria to have been acitv in the neighborhood, of Rome. 

Vol. I, H 
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ciilcs ufed to rejoice when a vulture appeared to him, as 
he was going upon any great attion. This was prob- 
ably, becaufe it is a creature the leaft mifchievous of any, 
pernicious neither to corn, plants, nor cattle. It only 
feeds upon dead carcaffes ; but neither kills nor preys up- 
on any thing that has life. As for birds, it does not touch 
them even when dead, becaufe they are of its own nature; 
while eagles, owls, and hawks, tear and kill their own 
kind ; and, as ^fchylus has it, 

WTiat bird is clean that fellow birds devours ? 

Befides, other birds are frequently feen, and may be found 
at any time ; but a vulture is an uncommon fight and we 
have feldom met with any of their young ; fo that the 
rarity of them has occafioned an abfurd opinion in fome, 
that they come to us from other countries ; and foothfay- 
ers judge every unufual appearance to be preternatural, 
and the effedi of a divine power. 

When Remus knew that he was imposed upon, he was 
highly inceni'ed, and as Romulus was opening a ditch 
round the place where the walls were to be built, he rid- 
iculed fome parts of the work, and obftrufted others. At 
laft as he prefumed to leap over it, fome fay he fell by the 
hand of Romulus ;* others, by that of Celer, one of his 
companions. Fauftulus alfo fell in the fcuffle ; andPIifti- 
nus, who being brother to Fauftulus, is faid to have affil- 
ed in bringing Romulus up. Celer fled into Tufcanjr; 
and from him fuch as are Iwift of foot, or expeditious ia 
bufinefs, are by the Romans called celeres. Thus when 
Qnintus Metellus, within a few days after his father's 
death, provided a Ihow of gladiators, the people admiring 
his quick difpatch, gave him the name of Celer. 

♦The two brothers firft differed about the place where <hrir 
new city was to be built, and referring the matter to their grand- 
father, he advilcd them to have it decided by augur\'. In this au- • 
gury Romulus impofed upon Remus; and when the former pre- 
vailed chat the city fhould be built upon Mount Palatine, the build" 
crs being divided into two companies, were no better than twofac" ' 
tions. At lal>. Remus in contempt leapt over the work, and laid* * 
»'Juftfo will the enemy leap over it :" Whereupon Celer jgrtC \ 
him a deadly blow, and anfwered, ^* In this manner w^ill our ciU" '■ 
zens repullc the enemy." Some fay, that Romulus was fo afflift' 
ed at the death of his brother, that he would have laid violent hapdc '' 
upon himielf, if he had net b«n prevented. 
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Romulus buried his brother Remus, together with his 
foller fathers, in Renionia, and then built his city, hav- 
ing fent for perfons from Hetruria,* who, (as is ufual in 
facred mylleries) according to Hated ceremonies and writ- 
ten rules, were to order and direiSl how every thing was 
to be done. Firfl, a circular ditch was dug about what 
is now called the Comitium, or Hall of Juftice, and the 
firft fruits of every thing that is reckoned either good by 
ufe, or neceflary by nature, were caft into it ; and then 
each bringing a fmall quantity of the earth of the country 
from whence he came, threw it in promifcuoufly.f This 
ditch had the name of. Mundus, the lame with that of the 
univcrfe. In the next place, they marked out the cit} , 
like a circle, round this centre ; and the founder having fit- 
ted to a plough a brazen plough(hare, and yoked a bull and 
cow, himfeli drew a deep furrow round the boundaries. 
The buiinefs of thofe that followed was to turn all the 
clods raifcd by the plough inwards to the city, and not to 
fuiitr any to reiioain outwards. This line defcribed the 
compafs of the city ; and between it and the walls is a 
ipace called, by contra^ion, Pomerium, as lying behind 
or beyond the wall. Where they defigned to have a gate, 
they took the ploughfhare out of the ground, and lifted 
up the plough, making a break for it. Hence they look 
upon the whole wall as facred, except the gate ways. If 
they considered the gates in the fame light as the red, it 
would be deemed unlawful either to receive the necelfa- 
ries of life by them, or to carry out what is unclean. 

The day on which they began to build the city, is uni- 
verfaily allowed to be the twentyfir/l of April ; and is 

*The Hetrurian^ or Tufcans had, as Fedtis informs us, a fort of 
ritual, wherein were contained the ceremonies that were to be ob- 
served in building cities, temples, altars, walls, and gates. They 
were inftruftcd in augury and religious rites by Tages, who is 
iid to have been taught by Mercury. 

t Ovid does not fay it was ahandfulof thccarthcachhad brought 
•ut of his own country, but of the earth he had taken from his 
Kighbcrs ; which was done to fignify, that Rome would foon fub- 
4uc the neighboring nations. But Ifidorus (lib. xxv. cap. 2.) is of 
opinion, that by throwing the fird fruits and a handful of earth in- 
to the trench, they admonifhcd the heads of the colony, that it 
ought to be their chief ftudy to procure for their fellow citizens all 
the coaveniences of life, to maintain peace and union amongfl a 
people come together from different parts of the world, and by this 
t« form themfclves into a body never to be diffolved, 
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they themfclves had fathers to ihow, which was not the cafe 
with many of the rabble that firft flocked to the city. Oth- 
er* derive tfie title from Patrocinium, or Patronage, attrib- 
uting the origin of the term to one Patron, who came over 
with Evander, and was remarkable for his humanity and 
care of the diilreffed. But we fliall be nearer the truth, if 
we conclude that Romulus ftyled them Patricians, as ex- 
pelling thefe refpedlable perions would watch over thofe 
in humble ftations with a paternal care and regard; and 
teaching the commonalty m their turn not to fear or envy 
the power of their fuperiors, but to behave to them witti 
love and refpe£l, both looking upon them as Fathers, and 
honoring them with that name. For at this very time, for- 
eign nations call the Senators Lords, but the Romans thcni- 
felves call them Confcript Fathers, a ftyle of greater dig- 
nitv and honor^ and withal much lefs invidious. At firfi, 
inaeed, they were called Fathers only ; but afterwards, 
when more were enrolled in their body, Confcript Fathers. 
With this venerable title, then, hediilinguifliedthe fenatc 
from the people. He likewife made another diftin6tion be- 
tween the nobility atid the commons, calling the former 
Patrons,* and the other Clients ; which was the fource of 
mutual kindneis and many good offices between them. For 
the Patrons were to thofe they had taken under their pro- 
te6tion> counfellors and advocates in tlicir fuits at law, and 
advifers andadidants on all occafions. On the other hand, 
the Clients failed not in their attentions, whether they 
Were to be ftiown in deference and refpcft, or in pro- 
viding their daughters portions, or in fatisfying their cred- 
itors, if their circumftances happened to be narrow. No 
law or magistrate obliged the Patron to be evidence againft 
his Client, or the Client againft his Patron. But in after 
tihies, though the other claims continued in full force, it 

*Thi» patronage was as effeftual as any confanguinity or alliance, 
and had a Wonderful efFcA towards maintaining union among the 
fjcopje for the fpM:e of fix hundred and twenty years, duriug which 
time we find no diflention^ oY jealoufiefis between the patrons aiid 
their clients, even in the tinjc of the republic, when tlic populace 
frequently mutinied againft thofe who were mcft powerful in the 
city. At laft the great fcdition railed by Caius Gracchus, broke in 
upon thatharmony. Indeed, a client who was wanting in his duty 
lo his patron, was deemed a liaitor and an outhw, and liable to he 
put to death by any perfon whatever. It may be proper to ohfcr\c, 
that not only pld)eians chofc their patrons, but in time, cities aad 
ftatcs put thcinlelves under the like prute^ion. 
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s looked upon as ungenerous for perfoos of penditjon to 
e money of thofe below them. 

ji the fourth month after the buildii^ of tbc.city,* 9^ 
}ius informs us^ the rape of the Sabine women was pvit 
cxecutixm. Some fay, Homulus himfelf» who was 
urally warlike, and perluaded by certain oracles, that 

Fates had decreed Rome to obtain her greatiyefs bjy 
iury achievements^ began hoflilities agai/ift the Sa- 
es, and icMzed only thirty virgins, being more deHrous 
war, than of wives for his people. But this is not 
:2y. For as he iaw his city ioon iilLed with inhabk- 
s, very few of which were married, the greatefl; part 
iCi^ing of a mixed i^abble of mean and obfcure per- 
s, .to whom no regard was paid, ^nd who were not 
>e£ting to fettle in any place whatever, the eiiterpriie 
.urally took that turn ; and he hoped that from this 
snipt, though not a juft one, fome alliance and union 
ii the Sabines would be obtained, wheji it appeared 
Lt they treated the women kindly. In order to ^his^ 
firA gave out that he had found the altar of ibme;gpd, 
ich had been covered with earth. This deity they 
led Confus, nieaaing either the god of Counf4^1, i(£or 
tfa them the wx>rd confilium has that (ignification, and 
ar chief magiftrates afterwards were Confuls, perfons 
10 were to cottfult the puhlic good J or .^{a the Equcftri- 
Ncptune : for the altar in the Circus Maximust is not 
Tible at other times, but during the Circenfian .games 
is uncovered. :Some lay, it was .proper that the altar 

that ^d ihould be .-under ground, becaufe <;ounfel 
ould be as private and fecret as polTible. Upon this 
fcovery, Romulus by proclamation appointed a day for 
fplendid facrifice, with, public panics and (hows. Mul- 
tudes .aOembled ut the time, and he himielf prefided, 
ttin^ among his nobles, clothed .in purple. As a.%- 
al tor the affault, he was .to ,riie, gather vip his robe, 
nd fold it about him. Many.of his people wore fwgrds 
aat day, and kept their eyes upon him, watching fqr 
be fignal, which was no fooner >given than they drew 
hem, and rufhing on with a ihout, feiaed the daughters 
;f the Sabines, but quietly fufFered the men to eicape. 
•oine fay only thirty were carried off, who each gave 
lamcto a tribe ; ^ut Valerius Antius makes th^ir huiQ. 

* CcUius fars it was in the fourth year. 

"^That is 10 uy, in the jilace wbvre Aocus Martius aftcrwardi 
Juilt Lie 'real Circus for liuvle and chariot.ca^Qs. 
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bcr five hundred and ti/^-entyfeven ; and accordi 
Juba,* there were fix hundred and eightythrce, a 
l^ns. This vris the beft apology for Romulus ; foi 
had taken but one married woman, named HerAlii 
was afterwards chiefty concerned in reconciling t 
and her they took by miftake, as they were not : 
to this violence by luft or injuftice, but by their 
to conciliate and unite the two nations in the fli 
ties. Some tell us Herfilia was married to Hoi 
one of the moft eminent men among the Romans ; < 
that Romulus himfeif 4narried her, and had two cl: 
by her ; a daughter named Prima, on account 
being firft born, and an only fon whom he calle< 
lius, becaufe of the great concourfe of people to hi] 
after ages, Abillius. This account we have from 
dotus of Troezene, but he is contradi6led in it bj 
other hiftorians. 

Among thofe that committed this rape, wfe arc 
feme of the meaner fort happened to be carryinj 
vzrpn of uncommon beauty and ftature ; and whei 
of fuperior rank that met them, attempted to ta 
from them, they cried out they were conducing 
Talafius, a young man of excellent charafter. 
they heard this, they applauded their defign ; and 
even turned back and accompanied them with the i 
fatisfaftion, all the way exclaiming Talafius. 
this became a term in the nuptial fongs of the Re 
as Hymenseus is in thofe of the Greeks j for Tah 
faid to have been very happy in marriage. But S 
t^ylla, the Carthaginian, a man beloved both I: 
Mufes and Graces, told me, that this was the word 
* Romulus gave as a fignal for the rape. All of 
^herefore, as they v/ere carrying off the virgins, cri 
Talafius ; and thence it flill continues the cuftom ai 
riages. Moft writers however, and Juba in part: 
are of opinion, that it is only ah incitement to 
houfewifery and fpinning, which the word Talafia 
ftes } Italian terms being at that time thus mixec 
Greek. t If this be right, and the Romans did th< 

* This was the fon of juba, king.yof . MaurlUnia, whc 
brought very young a captive to Rome, was inftruQcd. in t 
njan and Grecian literature, and became an excellent hii 
Dionyfiitsof Halijamadas has followed his account. 

+ Thcoriginal which runs thus, 0» ^^ ^rXiiroi Fo^i^y^-iF, 
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the word 7«/<?^tf in the fame fenfe with the Greeks, an- 
other and more probable realbn of the cuftom xaay be al- 
ligned. For when the Sabines, after the war with the 
Roaians, were reconciled, conditions, were obtai;ied for 

TOTS Tor? E^XiMXMf ofOftct^i Tuv IraXiHUf E9r»xEXV/ACM7>, is maini- 
fcllly corrupted ; and all the former tranflations, tollowiiigcorrapt 
reading, aflert what U utterly fallc, namely, *' thai; no Greek terms 
were then mixed with the language of Italy." The contrary ap- 
pears from Plutarch's Life of Numa, where Greek tenns arc mcu- 
tioaed as frequently ufed by theKo;mam, ra;y 'iK^ri»xut»fofuc76i¥ 

But not to have recourie to fafts, let us inquire into the fcvcral 
former tranflations. The Latin ruus thus : Fierique (inter guai fjt 
Jub^) atUiorlationen ct incitationem ad laboris fedulitatem et lauijicium^ 
quod Grsci ra^Atrvokf dicunt, cenfent, nondunt id temporis Jtalicis verbis- 
iuM Gracis con/ujis. The tnglilh thus : " But moil are of opin- 
** ion, and Juba in particular, that this word, Talafmsy was uied to 
*• new aurried wom«n by way of iiicitcmcnl to good houicwitcry ; 
*" for the Greek word Talafiaii^mAtA^Jjtinning^^w^ the language of 
* • luly was oot yet mixed with the Greek." The French of Dacicr 
thus : ^* Cependiaut la plupart des auteuis croieut, et Tuba eft memo 
»• dc cettc opinioQ) que ce motn'etoit qu*unc exhcmation qu'ou 
" faifoit aux mariees d 'aimer le travail, qui confxftfe a filer dc U 
*' laine, que les Grecs appellent Talafia ; car en cc- tems U la languq 
" Grecquc n'avoit pas encore etc corrumpuc par les moU Latins." 
Thus they declare with one confent, that the language of Italy was 
cot ytt mixed with the Greek ; though it appears ttom what was 
Uid immediately before, that Talafia^ a Gn.'ck. term, was made u(c 
of in that language. Inftead, thciefore of «9ro, not yet, we fhould 
moft ccitainly read 8to, thus ; aro TdTi tok £XX»i>'*»io»f ot^ixa^i 
Ttfy ira^mtip tVkKtxyfUtuv, *< the langua^:;e of Italy being at chat 
lime thus mixed with Greek terms ; for iullancc, Talafia." By this 
unendation, which confifts only of tlie fmall alteration of the ^r in- 
lo T," the fenl'e is ealy ; the context clear ; Plutijrch is reconciled to 
himlclf, and fiecd from the charge of contradifting in one breath, 
>ffhat he had averted in another. 

If this wanted any farther fupport, wemiJjhtallegea pana|]jefrom 

Plutarch'M Marccllus, wiich as well as that in the Lite of Numa. is 

txprcls and dccifive. Speaking there of the derivation of the worii 

frretriui^ an appellation which Jupiter probably ftrii had in tlie time 

■ of Romulus, on occalion of his coniociatiag to him tht/polia opuiu : 

one account he gives of the matter Is, that Fereirius might be dt- 

lived from ^epiTpoji, the vehicle on which the trophy was carried, 

«aT« tmit <EX\i]>4^ y>jikr^a9 £ti iroXXnn tst« ffvf*^if**yiAtnf nm 

, Aanr*v ; >« for at that tioic the Greek language was much mixed 

.• *' vitfa tlw Latin." 
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rhc women, that tliey fliould not be obliged by their huF- 
bands to do anv other work befides fpinning. It was cuf* 
loman', therefore, ever after, that they who gave the 
bride,' or conducted her home, or were prefcnt on the 
occafton, (hould cry out aniidll the mirth of the wed- 
ding, Talafius ; intimating that ihe was not to be em- 
ployed in any labor but that of Ipinning. And it is a cuf- 
torn ftill obferved, for the bride not to go over the 
thrcfhold of her hufband's houfe herfelf, but to be car- 
ried over, becaufe the Sabine virgins did not go in volun- 
tarily, but ^^ ere carried in by violence. Some add, that 
the bride's hair is parted with the point of a fpear, in 
memory of the firft marriages being brought about in a 
warlike manner ; of which we have fpokeu more 'fully in 
the Book of (^cfUons. This rape was committed on the 
eighteenth day of the month then called Sextilis, now Au- 
Ijuft, at which time the feaft of the Confualia is kept. 

The Sabines were a numerous and v^arlike people, but 
they dwelt in unwalled towns ; thinking it became them, 
who were a colony of the Lacediemonians, to be bold and 
fearlefs. But as they faw themfelves bound by fuch 
pledges, and were very folicitous for their daughters, they 
fent ambalTadors to Romulus with moderate and equitable 
demands : That he fhould return them the young women, 
and difavow the violence, and then the two nations fhould 
proceed to eflablilh a correfpondence, and contraft alli- 
ances in a friendly and legal way. Romulus, however, 
rt. filled lo part with the young women, and entreated the 
Sabines to give their fanttion to what had been done; 
whereupon fome of them loft time in confulting anc 
making preparations. But Acrcn, king of the Ceninen 
/ians, a man of fpirlt, and an able general, fufpedcdth 
tendency of Romulus's firft cnterprifc? ; and, when 1 
had behaved fo boldly in the rape, locked upon him 
one that would grow formidable, and indeed infutferal 
to his neighbors, except he were chtifiilcd. Acron, the? 
tore, went to fcek the entmy, and Romulus prepared 
receive him. When they came in light, and had v 
viewed each other, a challenge for tingle combat was r 
tually given, their forces ftunding under arms in lile 
Romulus on this occafion njade a vow that if he conq 
cd his enemy, he would hiuifelf dedicate his adverl. 
arms to Jupiter : In confequence of which, he both c 
came Acron, and, after battle was joined, routed hi: 
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nd took his city. But he did no injury to its in- 
mts, unlefs it were fuch to order them to demolin-i 
houfes, and follow him to Rome, as citizens enti- 
5 equal privileges with the reft. Indeed, there was 
ig that contributed more to the greatnefs of Rome, 
:hat fhe was always uniting and incorporating with 
f thofe whom fhe conquered. Romulus having 
lered how he fhould perform his vow in the moft ac- 
)Ie manner to Jupiter, and withal make the procef- 
loft agreeable to his people, cut down a great oak 
rew in the camp, and hewed it into the figure of a 
{ ; to this he faftened Acron's whole fuit of armor, 
ed in its proper form. Then he put on his own 

and wearing a crown of laurel on his head, his hair 
'ully flowing, he took the trophy ere6t upon his 
Ihoiilder, and fo marched on, finging the fong of 
y before his troops, which followed completely arm- ll 

lile the citizens received him with joy and admira- t 

This proceflion was the origin and model of fu- 
riumphs. The trophy was dedicated to Jupiter ^, 

•ius, fo called from tlie Latin wordi ferircy* to fmite ; \- 

^mulus had prayed that he might have power to 3. 

his adverfary and kill him. Varro lays, this fort [.. 

jils is termed opima,f from opesy which fignifies U 

: But more probably they are fo ftyled from opuSy n 

;aning of which is attion. For when the general f; 

army kills the enemy's general with his own hand, 5 

only he is allowed to confecrate the fpoils called 
, as the fole performer of that a<Stion.J This hon- 

been conferred only on three Roman chiefs ; firft, 

• from die word ferUf to carry, bccaufe Romulus had him- i 
ricd to the temple of Jupiter, the armor of the king he had 

or, more probably, from the Greek, word phcretron^ which \ 

ills ill Lmn fcrcu/um^ and which properly figuifies a trophy. [ 

(Ius derives the word opima from <7/'j, which fignifies tlie { 

nd the riches it produces ; fo that opim.ij'polia, according to j 

iter, fignify rich fpoils. |j 

lis is Livy's account of the matter ; but Varro, as quoted by 'I 
tells us, a Roman might be entitled to the/polia opima, though 

rivatc fold ier,7n'7tfjOTa7i;j&i/7«m,provided he killed and defpoil- j 

enemy's general. Accordingly Cornelius Coffns had them ■ 

ing Tolumnius, king of die Tufcans, though Coffus was but jj 

le who fought under the command of itmilius. Coflus, I 

re, in all probability, did not enter Rome in a triumphal char- f 
; followed diatof his general, widi the trophy on his (boulder. 
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on Romulus, when he flew Acron the Genincnfian ; next, 
on Cornelius Colfus, for killing Tolumnius the Tuican j 
and laftly, on Claudius Marcellus, when Viridomarus, 
king of the Gauls, fell by his hand. ColFus and Marcel- 
lus bore, indeed, the trophies themfelves, but drove into 
Rome in triumphal chariots. But Dionyfius is midaken 
in faying that Romulus made ufe of a chariot ; for fome 
hiftorians aflert, that Tarquinius, the fon of Demaratus, 
was the firfl: of the kings that advanced triumphs to this 
pomp and grandeur: Others fay, Publicola was the firft 
that led up his triumph in a chariot. However, there are 
flatucs of Romulus bearing thefe trophies, yet to be fccn 
in Rome, which are all on foot. 

After the defeat of the Ceninenfes, while the reft of 
the Sabines were buficd in preparations, the people of Fi- 
denae, Cruftumeniimi, and Antemnje, united againft the 
Romans. A battle enfued, in which they were likcwifc 
defeated, and /urrendered to Romulus their cities to be 
ipoiled, their lands to be divided, and themfelves to be 
tranfplanted to Rome. All the lands thus acquired, he 
diilributed among the citizens, except what belonged to 
tJic parents of the (tolen virgins ; for thofe he left m the 
polTelfion of their former owners. The reft of the Sa- 
bines, enraged at this, appointed Tatius their general, and 
carried war to tlie gates of Rome. The city was difficult 
of acccfs, having a ftrong garrifon on the hill where the 
Capitol nov/ ftands, commanded by Tarpeius, not by the 
virgin Tarpeia as fome fay, who in this reprefent Romu- 
lus as a very weak man. However this Tarpeia, the gov- 
ernor's daughter, charmed with the golden bracelets oi 
the Sabines, betrayed the fort into their hands ; and aik- 
ed in return for her trcafon, what they wore on their left 
arms. Tatius agreeing to the conditijon, ihe opened one 
of tJie gates by night, and let in the Sajsines. It feems,it 
vas not the Icntinient of Antigonus alone, who faid, 
** he I'jvcd men while tliey were betrayinir, but hated 
them wJicn they had betrayed ;" nor of Caei'ar, who faid 
in the cafe of Rhymitaclcs the Thracian, " He loved tlic 
treaibn, but hated the traitor :" But men are commonly 
affected towards villains, whom they have occafion for, 
jiirt as they are towards venomous creatures which they 
liave need of for their poifon and their gall. While tlwy 
are of ufe they love them, but abhor them when their , 
purpofc is eficded. fiuch "v^ere th? fentimcnts of Taliu> 
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with regard to Tarpeia, when lie ordered the Sabines to 
remember their promife, and to grudge her nothing which 
they had on their left arms. He was the firft to take olt 
his bracelet, and throw it to her, and with that his (hield.* 
As every one did the fame, (he was overpowered by the 
gold and fhields thrown upon her, and, finking under the 
weight, expired. Tarpeius, too, was taken, and con- 
demned by Romulus for treafon, as Juba writes after SuL 
pitius Galba. As for the account given of Tarpeia by 
other writers, among whom Anti^onus is one, it is abfurd 
and incredible : They fay, that me was daughter to Ta- 
tius the Sabine general, and, being compelled to live with 
Romulus, ihe attcd and fuffered thus by her father's con- 
trivance. But the poet Simulus makes a moft egregious 
blunder, when he fays Tarpeia betrayed the Capitol, not 
to the Sabines but to the Gauls, having fallen in love with 
their king. Thus he writes : 

From her high dome, Tarpeia, wretched maid. 
To the fell Gauls the Capitol bctray'd ; 
The haplefs vi£lim of unchade dehres, 
She loft the fortrei's of her lcepti«'d fires. 

And a little after, concerning her death. 

No amorous Celt, no fierce Bavarian bore 

The fair Tarpeia to his ftormy fliore ; 

Frefs^d by thofe fhields, whole fplendor (he admirM, 

She funk, and in the (hining deadi expir'd. 

From the place where Tarpeia was buried, the hill 
had the name of the Tarpeian, till Tarquin confecrated 
the place to Jupiter, at which time her bones were re- 
moved, and fo it lofi: her name ; except that part of the 
Capitol from which malefa6lors are thrown down, which 
is (till called the Tarpeian rock. The Sabines thus pof- 
feffed of the fort, Romulus in great fury offered them 
battle, which Tatius did not decline, as he faw he had 
a place of ftrength to retreat to, in cafe he was worfted. 
And, indeed, the fpot on which he was to engage, being 
furrounded with hills, feemed to promife on both fides a 
(harp and bloody contefl, becaufe it was fo confined, and 

* Pifo and other hiflorians fay, that Tatius treated her in this 
manner, becaufe (lie a6lcd a double part, and endeavored to betray 
(he Sabines to Romulus, while (he was pretending to betray thft 
the Romans to them. 

Vol. I, I 
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the outlets were fo nirrow, that it was not eafy either to 
fly or to purfue. It happened too, that a few days before, 
the river liad overflowed, and left a deep mud on the 
plain, where the Forum now ftands ; which, as it was cov- 
ered with a cruft, was not eafily difcoverable by the eye, 
but at the fame time was foft underneath and impractica- 
ble. The Sabines, ignorant of this, were pulhing forward 
into it, but by good fortune were prevented ! For Curtius, 
a man of high difl:indion and fpirit, being mounted on a 
good hori'e, advanced a confiderablc way before the re(l.* 
Prefently his horfe plunged into the Hough, and for a 
while he endeavored to difengage him, encouraging him 
with his V(iice, and urging him with blows ; but finding 
all inefFeftual, he quitted him and faved himfelf. From 
him, the place, to this very time, is called the Curtian Lake. 
The Sabines having efcaped this danger, began the fight 
with great bravery. The victory inclined to neither fide, 
though many were (lain, and among the reft Hoftilius j 
who, they fay, was hufband to Her/ilia, and grandfather 
to that Hoftilius who reigned after Numa. It is probable, 
there were many other battles in a Ihort time; but the 
moft memorable was the laft ; in which Romulus having 
received a blow upon the head with a ftone, was almoS 
beaten down to the ground, and no longer able to oppofe 
the enemy ; then the Romans gave way, and were driven 
from the plain as far as the Palatine Hill. By this time 
Romulus recovering from the fhock, endeavored by force 
to flop his men in their flight, and loudly called upon 
them to {land and renew the engagement. But when he 

♦ Livy and Dionyfnis of Ualicamairus relate the matter other- 
v-ile. 'ihey tell us that Curtius at firit repulied the Romans ; but 
being in his turn overpowered by Romulus, and endeavoring to 
make good liis retreat, he happened to fall into the lake, which 
from that time bore his name. For it was called Lacus Curtius, 
even when it was dried up, and almoil in the centre of the Roman 
roru;n. Procilius fays that ihc eortli having opened, the Arufpiccs 
declared it neceffary for the fafety of the republic, that the braveft 
man in the city fhould throw himfelf into the gulf ; whereupon 
one Curtius, mounting on horfeback, leaped farmed) into it, and 
the gulf immediately clofed. Before the builaing of the common 
fcwers, this pool was a fort of fink, which received all the filth of 
the city. Som« writers think that it received its name from Cur- 
tius the conful, colleague to M. (Jcnucius, becaufe ho cauied it to 
be walled in, by the advice of the Arufpiccs, after it had been 
ftruck with lightning. Varro do Ling. Lat. 1. iv. 
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e rout was general, and that no one had courage to 
)out, Jie litted up his hands towards heaven, and 
I to Jupiter to Hop the army, and to recltahlilh and 
lin the Roman caufe, which was now in extreme 
-. When tlie prayer was ended, many of the fugi> 
/ere Itruck with reverence for their king, and their 
Aras changed into courage. They firfl flopped 
now (lands the temple of Jupiter .Stator, fo called 
lis putting a ftop to their fligiit; : There they en- 
again, and repulfed the Sabines as far as the palace 
illed Regia, and the temple of Vefta. 
en they were preparing here to renew the combat 
he fame animofity as at firft, their ardor was re- 
l by an a(lonifl\ing ijpe6bacle, which the powers of 
ige are unable to delcribe. The daughters of the 
:s, that had been forcibly carried off, appeared 
r this way and that with loud cries and lanienta- 
like peribns diftradted, amid/t the drawn fwords, 
'er tlie dead bodies to come at their Iiufbands aiKl 
s ; fome carrying their infants in their arms, fonie 
y forward witii diHicvellcd hair, but all calling by 
both upon the Sabines and tlie Romans, by the 
eft names. Both parties were extremely moved, 
)ora was made for them between the two armies, 
lamentations pierced to the utmoft ranks, and all 
deeply affe«5ted ; particularly when their upbraid- 
\d complaints ended in fupplication and entreaty, 
at great injury have we done you,-* faid they " that 
lave fuifered and do ftill fuffer fo many miferies ? 
were carried off, by thoi^ who now have us, vio- 
ly and illegally : After this violence we were fo 
r negleded by our brothers, our fathers and rela- 
8, that we were neceflitated to unite in the flrongeft 
with thofe that were the objefts of our hatred ; 
we are now brought to tremble for the men that 
injured us fo much, when we fee them in danger, 
to lament them when they fall. For you came 
to deliver us from violence, while virgins, or to 
ngc our caufe, but now you tear the wives from 
r hulbands, and the mothers from their children ; 
liliftance more grievous to us than all your ne^le6i 
difregard. Such love we experienced from them, 
f'uch compalfion from you. Were the war under- 
;n in fome other caule, yet furely you would flop 
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** its ravages for us, who have made you fathers in law 
•* and grandfathers, or otherwife placed you in fome near 
** affinity to thofe whom you feek to deftroy. But if the 
*' war be. for us, take us, with your fons in law and their 
** children, and reftore us to our parents and kindred ; but 
** do not, we befeech you, rob us of our children and huf- 
** bands, left we become captives again." Herfilia having 
faid a great deal to this purpofe, and others joining in the 
fame requeft, a truce was agreed upon, and the generals 
proceeded to a conference. In the mean time the women 
prefented their hulbands and children to their fathers and 
brothers, brought refreftiments to thofe that wanted them, 
and carried the wcoinded home to be cured. Here they 
fhowed them, that they had the ordering of their own 
houfes, what attentions their hulbands paid them, and with 
what refpecl and indulgence they were treated. Upon 
this a peace was concluded, the conditions of which were, 
that fuch of the women as chofe to remain with their huf- 
bands, fliould be exempt from all labor and drudgery, ex- 
cept fpinning, as we have mentioned above ; that the city 
fhould be inhabited by the Romans and Sabines in com- 
mon, with the name of Rome, from Romulus ; but that 
all the citizens, from Cures, the capital of the Sabines, 
and the country of Tatius, fhould be called Quiritcs;* 
and that the regal power, and the command of the army, 
ftiould be equally Ihared between them. The place where 
thefe articles were ratified, is ftill called Comitium,tfroin 
the Latin word coire, which fignifies to ajjemble. 

The city having doubled the number of its inhabitants, 
an hundred additional fenators were eledted from among 
the Sabines, and the legions were to confift of fix thoufand 
foot, and fix hundred horfe.J The people, too, were di- 

♦ The word Quiris, in the Sabine language, fignificd both a dart, 
and a warlike deity amied with a dart. It is uncertain whether the 
god gave name to the dart, or the dart to the god ; but however that 
be, this god Quiris or Quirinus was either Mars or fome other god 
of war, and was worftiipped in Rome till Romulus, who, after hi& 
death, was honored widi the name of Quirinus, took his place. 

f TheComitium was at the foot of the hill Palatinus, overagainfl 
the Capitol. Not far from thence the two ki)igs built the temple of 
Vulcan, where they ufually met to conlultthe icnatc about the moli 
important affairs. 

X Ruauldjin his animadvcrfions upon Plutarch.has difcovercd two 
confiderable errors in this place. The firft is, that Plutarch afHrms, 
there were 6oo horfc put by Romulus in every IcgioD ; whereas 
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vided into three tribes, called Rhamnenfes, from Romu- 
lus ; Tatienfes, from Tatius ; and Lucerncnfes from Lu- 
cus or Grove, where the afyium flood, whither many had 
fled, and were admitted citizens. That they were precife- 
\y three, appears from the very name of Tribes, and that 
of their chief officers, who weipe called Tribunes. Each 
tribe contained ten Curia or Wards, which fome fay were 
called after the Sabine women. But this feems to be 
falfe ; for many of them have their names from the feveral 
quarters of the city which were afligned to them. Many 
honorable privileges, however were conferred upon the 
women ; fome of which were thefe : That the men /hould 
give them the way, wherever they met them ; that they 
mould not mention an obfcene word, or appear naked be- 
fore t)iem ; that, in cafe of their killing any perfon, they 
fhoQld not be tried before the ordinary judges ; and that 
their children fliould wear an ornament about their necks, 
c:alled Bulla,* from its likenefs to a bubble, and a gar- 
ment bordered with purple. The two kings did not pref- 
Mitly nnite their councils, each meetin«;, for fome time their 
fiundred lenators apart, but afterwards they all aflTembled 
together. Tatius dwelt where the temple of Moneta now 
fhmds, and Romulus by the fteps of the fair Shore, as they 
ire called, at the defcent from the Palatine Hill to the 
Great Circus. There we are told, grew the lacn^d Cor- 

therc aever were at any time, fo nany in any of the legions. For 
tbere were at iirft 200 borfe in each l^ion ; after that, they rofe to 
300, and at laft to 400, but never came up to 600. In the fccond 
place he tells us, that Romulus made the legion to confift of 6®0O 
foot : Whereas, in his time, it was never more than 3000. It is (aid 
by fome, that Marias was the firft who raifed the legion to 6000 ; 
but Livy informs us, that that augmentation was made by Scipio 
Africanus, long before Marius. After the expulfion of the kings, 
it was augmented from three to four thoufand, and iome time after 
to five, and at lad by Scipio (as we have faid) to fix. But this was 
never done, but upon prefling occafions. Tiie dated force of a le- 
^on was 4000 foot, and aoo horie. 

•The young men, when they took upon them the Toga r?n7/v,or 
man's rooe, quitted the Bulla^ which is iuppofed to have been a little 
hollow ball of gold, and made an offering of it to the Dii Lares j or 
koufehold gods. As to the Pratexta, or robe edged with purple, it 
was worn by girls till their marriage, and by boys till they were 
Seventeen. But what in the tim^of Romulus was a mark of dillinc- 
(ionfor the children of the Sabine women, became afterwards very 
common ; for even the children oi the Literti, or iiecd men, wore i^. 
I a 
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nel tree, the fabulous account of which is, that Romulus 
once, to try his ftrength, threw a fpear, whofe (haft was of 
cornel wood, from Mount Aventine to that place ; the 
head of which ftuck fo deep in the ground, that no one 
could pull it out, though many tried ; and the foil being 
rich, fo nouriftied the wood, that it Ihot forth branches, 
and became a trunk of cornel of confiderable bignefs. 
This pofterity preferved with a religious care, as a thing 
eminently facred, and therefore built a wall about it : And 
when any one that approached it, faw it not very flourifli- 
ing and green, but inclining to fade and wither, he pref- 
ently proclaimed it to all he met, who as if they were to 
aflift in cafe of fire, cried out for water, and ran from all 
Quarters with full veflels to the place. But when Caius 
Caefar, ordered the fteps to be repared, and the workmen 
were digging near it, it is faid they inadvertently injured 
the roots in fuch a manner, that the tree withered away. 
The Sabines received the Roman months. All that is 
of importance on this fubjedt is mentioned in the life of 
Numa. Romulus on the other hand, came into the ufe of 
their (hields, making an alteration in his own armor, and 
that of the Romans, who before, wore bucklers in the 
manner of the Greeks. They mutually celebrated each 
other's feafts and facrifices, not abolifhing thofe of either , 
nation, but over and above appointing fome new ones; 
one of which is the Matronalia,* inftituted in honor ot* 
the women, for their putting an end to the war ; and an- 
other, the Carmentalia.f Carmenta is by fome fuppofed 
to be one of the Deflinies, who prefides over human na- 
tivities ; therefore ftie is particularly worfhipped by moth- 
ers. Others fay (he was wife to Evander the Arcadi- 

* During this fcaft, fuch of the Roman women as were married 
ferved their (laves at table, and received prefents from their hufbands, " 
as the hu(bands did from their wives in the time of the Saturnalia. 
As the feftival of the Matronalia was not only obferved in honor 
of the Sabine women, but confecratcd to Mars ; and, as fome vill 
have it, to Juno Lucina, facrifices were offered to both thcfe deities. 
This fcaft was the fubjeft of Horace's Ode, Martiis cxlcbs quidagam 
calendis^ Sec. and Ovid defcribes it at large in the 3d Book of Fafli. 
Dacier fays, by miftake, that this feaft was kept on the firft of April, 
inftead of die firft of March, and the former Englilh annotator ha» 
followed him. 

+ This is a very folemn feaft, kept on the 1 ith of January', under 
the Capitol, near the Carmen tal gate. They begged of this'goddefs 
to render their women fruitful, and to give them happy deliveries. 
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an, and a woman addidled to divination, who received in- ' 
ibi rations from Apollo, and delivered oracles in verfe j 
thence called Carmenta, for Carmina fignifies 'verfe ; but 
her proper name, as is agreed on all hands, was Nicoftrata. 
Others, again, with greater probability aflert that the for- 
mer name was given i her, becaufe (he was diftratled with 
enthufiaftic fury ; for car ere mente (ignifies to he infane. 
Of the feaft of Palilia, we have already given an account. 
As for the Lupercalia,* by the time, it fhould feem to be 
a feafl of luflration ; for it was celebrated on one of the 
inaui'picious days of the month of February, which name 
denotes it to be the month of Purifying ; and the day was 
formerly called Februata. But the true meaning of Lu- 
percalia is the Feaft of Wolves ; and it leems for that 
reafon, to be very ancient, as received from the Arcadi- 
anSy who came over with Evander. This is the general 
opinion. But the term may be derived from Lupa, 2ijhe 
ivolfi for we fee the Luperci begin their courfc from the 
place where they fay Romulus was expoled. However, 
if we confider the ceremonies, the reafon of the name 
feems hard to guefs : For firft, goats are killed ; then 
two noblemen's fons are introduced, and fome are to ftain 
their foreheads with a bloody knife, others to wipe off 
the ftain direi5Uy, with wool fteeped in milk, whicn they 
bring for that purpofe. When it is wiped off, the young 
men are to laugh. After this they cut the goats' fkins in 
pieces, and run about all naked, except their middle, and 
lafli with thofe thongs all they meet. The young women 
avoid not the ftroke, as they think it aflifts conception and 
child birth. Another thing proper to this feaft is, for 
the Luperci to facrifice a dog. Butas, who in his elegies 
has given a fabulous account of the origin of the Ro- 
man inftitutions, writes that when Romulus had overcome 
Amulius, in the tranfports of victory he ran with great 
fpeed to the place where the wolf fuckled him and liis 
brother, when infants ; and that this feaft is celebrated, 
and the young noblemen run in imitation of that action, 
ftriking all that are in their way. 

As the fam'd twins of Rome, Amulius flain, 
From Alba pour'd, and with their recking I'words 
Saluted all they met. 

♦ This fcftival was celebrated on the 11th of February, in honor 
«f the god Paiu 
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And the touching of the forehead with a bloody knifcr 
is a fymbol of that (laughteir and danger, as the wiping off 
the blood with milk is in memory of their firft nourifh. 
ment. But Caius Acilius relates, that before the building 
of Rome, Romulus and Remus having loft their cattle, 
firft prayed to Faunus for fuccefs in the fearch of them, 
and then ran out naked to feek them, that they might not 
be incommoded with fweat ; therefore the Luperci run 
about naked. As to the dog, if this be a feaft of luftra- 
tion, we may fuppofe it is mcrificed, in order to be ufed 
in purifying j for the Greeks in their purifications make 
ufe of dogs, and perform the ceremonies which they call 
Peri/kulaktfmoL But if thefe rites are obfervcd in grati- 
tude to the wolf that nourifhed and preferved Romulus, 
it is with propriety they kill a dog, becaufe it is an «nemy 
to wolves : Yet, perhaps, nothing more was meant by it 
than to punifli that creature for difturbing the Luperci in 
their running. 

Romulus is likewife faid to have introduced the Sacred 
Fire, and to have appointed the holy virgins called Veft- 
als.* Others attribute this to Numa, but allow that Ro- 
mulus was remarkably ftridt in obferving other religious 
rites, and (killed in divination, for which purpofe he bore 
the Lituus, This is a crooked ftaff, with which thofc that 
fit to obferve the flight of birds, f defcribe the fevcral 
quarters of the heavens. It was kept in the Capitol, but 
loft when Rome was taken by the Gauls ; afterwards, 
when the barbarians had quitted it, it was found buried 
deep in afhes, untouched by the fire, whilft every thing 
about it was deftroyed and confumed. Romulus alfo en- 
a6ted fome laws ; amongft the reft that fevere one, which 
forbids the wife in any cafe to leave her huft)and,( but 
gives the huft)and power to divorce his wife, in cafe of her 
poifoning his children, or counterfeiting his keys, or be- 

* Plutarch means that Romulus was the firft who introduced the 
Sacred Fire at Rome. That there were Veftal virgins, however, 
before this, at Alba, we are certain, becaufe the mother of Romulus 
was one of them. The facrtd and perpetual fire was not onl y kept up 
in Italy, but in Kgypt, in Perfia, in Greece, andalmoft in all nations. 

+ The Augurs. 

J Yet this privilege, which Plutarch thinks a hardlhip upon the 
women, was indulged tlie men by Mofes in greater latitude. The 
Vomen, however, among the Romans, came at length Co dtvoice 
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lilty of adultery. But if on any other occafion he 
r away, (he was to have one moiety of his goods, 
e other was to be confecrated to Ceres ; and who- 
it away his wife was to make an atonement to the 
f the eartli. It is fomething particular, that Ro- 
appointed no punifhment for a^ual parricides, but 
m murder parricide, looking upon this as abomin- 
k1 the other as impoflible. For many ages indeed, 
ned to have judged rightly ; no one was guilty of 
ime in Rome for almolt fix hundred years ; and Lu- 
lius, after the wars of Hannibal, is recorded to have 
le fir ft that murdered his father, 
le fifth year of the reign of Tatius, fome of his 
i and kinfmen meeting certain ambafladors who 
oing from Laurentum to Rome,* attempted to rob 
3n the road, and, as they would not futfer it, but 
n their own defence, killed tliem. As this was an 
us crime, Romulus required that thofe who coin- 
it fhould immediately be puniOied, but Tatius heli- 
nd put it off. This was the firft occasion of any 
ariance between them ; for till now they had behav- 
nfelves as if di reeled by one foul, and the adminif- 
had been carried on with all poffible unanimity, 
elations of thole that were murdered, finding they 
have no legal redrefs from Tatius, fell upon him 
;w him at Lavinium, as he was offering facrifice 
Romulus ;t but they condu6ted Romulus back 
pplaufe, as a prince who paid all proper regard to 
. To the body of Tatius he gave an honorable 

ifbands, as appear* from Juvenal (Sat 9.} and Marial (1. x.' 
) At the fame time it mud be obfcrvcd, to the honor of 
virtue, that no divorce was known at Rome for five hun- 
id twenty years. One P. Servilius, or Carvilius Spurius, 
i firft of the Romans that ever put away his wife. 
onyfius of Halicaniaffus fays, Uiey were ambafiadors from 
xTO, who had Ix-cn at Rome to complahi of the incuriions 
y fome of Tatiuii's friends upon their territories ; and that as 
ere returning, the Sabines lay in wait for tliem on the road, 
i them, and killed feveral of them. Lavinium and Lauren- 
ere neighboring towns in Latinum. 

obably this was a facrifice to the Dii Indigenes of Latium,'ii:\ 
Rome was included. But Licinius writes, that Tatius went 
her with Romulus, nor on account'of the facrifice, but that 
t alone to perfuade the inhabitants to pardon the murderers. 
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interment, at Armiluflriiiiti,* on Mount Aventine ; but 
he took no care to revenge his death on the perfons that 
killed him. Some hiftorians write, that the Laurentians 
in great terror gave up the murderers of Tatius ; but 
Romulus let them go, faying, ** Blood with blood ihould 
be rej>aid.'* This occafioned a report, and indeed a ftrong 
fufpicion that he was not ibrry to get rid of his partner in 
the government. None of thefe things, however, occa- 
fioned any diflurbance or fedition among the Sabines ; 
but partly out of regard for Romulus, partly out of 
fear of his pow^r, or^becaufe they reverenced him as a 
god, they all continued well afFe^ed to him. This vene- 
ration for him extended to many other nations. The an- 
cient Latins fcnt ambafladors, and entered into league and 
alliance with him. Fidenic, a city in the neighborhood 
of Rome, he took, as fome fay, by fending a body of horfe 
before, with orders to break the hinges of the gates, and 
then appearing uncxpedtedly in perfon. Others will 
have it, tliat the Kidenates hrft attacked and ravaged the 
Roman tciritories, and were carrying oft* ccmfideniblc 
booty, when Romulus lay in ambufti for them, cut many 
of them off, and took their city. He did not, however, ^ 
demoli/h it, but made it a Roman colony, and fent into it l 
two thoufand five hundred inhabitants on the thirteenth 
of April. 

After this, a plague broke oMt, fo fatal, that people 
died of it without any previous ficknefs ; while the fcar- 
city of fruits, and barrennefs of the cattle, added to tfw 
calamity. It rained blood too in the city 5 ib that their 
unavoidable fufferings were increafed with the terrors of 
fuperftition ; and when the dedrutlion fpread itfclf to 
Laurentum, then all agreed it was for negledting to do 
jultice to the murderers of the ambalHidors and of Ta- 
tius, that the divine vengeance pudued both cities. In-, 
deed, when thofe murderers were given up and puni£bed 
by both parties, their calamities viiibly abated ; and Ro- 
mulus purified the city with luftrations, which, they tell 
us, are yet celebrated at the Ferentine gate. Before the 
j>cliilencc ceafed, the people of Camcriaf attacked tJic 

* The place was fo called becaiifc of a ceremony of the iame 
namcjcelchratcd every year on the i9ih of 06tober,when the troops 
were mudered, and puriHed by iacrUices. 

t rliis is a town which Romulus had taken before. Its old inhabic* 
^ir.s took this opportunity to rile in arms and kill th$ Roman garrifon. 
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mianSy and ovrrran the country, thinking them incapa*- 
5 of refiftancie by feafon of the iicknefs. But Romulus 
m met them in the field, gave them battle, in which he 
led fix thoufand of them, took their city, and tranf^ 
lilted half its remaining inhabitants to Rome ; adding^ 
the firft of Auguft, to thofe he left in Cameria, double 
*ir number from Rome. So many people had he to 
tre in about ftxteen years time from the building of the 
y. Among other fpoils, he carried from Cameria a 
iriot of brafs, whicn he confecrated in the temple of 
i]can,placing.upon it his own ftatue, crowned by Victory. 
His affairs thus flourifhing, the weaker part of his 
ighbors fubmitted, fatisfied, if they cowld but live in 
ice ; Bnt the more powerful, dreading or envying Ro* 
iltts, thought they fhould not by any meaos let him 
unnoticed, but oppofc and put a Hop to his growing 
?atnefs. The Veientes, who had a ftrong city and cx- 
i/ive country,* were the firft of the Tufcans who be- 
II the war, demanding Fidenae as their property. Bat 
^as not only unjuft, but ridiculous, Oiat tney who had 
'ch the people of Fidena: no alfiftance in the greateft 
*einities, but had fufFered them to perifh, fhould chal- 
tge their houfes and lands, now in the potfeflion of oth. 
maflers. Romulus therefore gave them a contemptu. 
5 anfwer ; upon which they divided their forces into 
a bodies ; one attacked the garrifon of Fidenae, and the 
; other went to meet Romulus. That which went againft 
ienae defeated the Romans, and killed two thoufand of 
;m ; but the other was beaten by Romulus, with the 
s of more than eight thoufand men. They gave battle, 
wever, once more, at Fidenae, where all allow the vic- 
y was chiefly owing to Romulus himfelf, whofe (kill 
i courage were then remarkably difplayed, and whole 
sngth and fwiftnefs appeared more than human. But 
lat fome report is entirely fabulous, and utterly incred- 
e, that there fell that day fourteen thoufand men, above 
If of whom Romulus flew with his own hand. For 
jn the MefTenians feem to have been extravagant in 
.'ir boafls, when they tell us Ariflomenes oflFered a heca- 
ab three feveral times, for having as often killed a 

* Veil, the capiul of Tufcany was fituated on a craggy rock, 
»ut one hundred furlongs from Rome ; and is compared by . 
anyliut of Halicamaffui to Athens for extent and riches. 
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hundred Lacedaemonians.* After the Veientes were thus 
ruined, Romulus fufTered the fcattered remains to efcape, 
and marched directly to their city. The inhabitants 
could not bear up after fo dreadful a blow, but humbly 
fuing for a peace, obtained a truce for a hundred years, 
by ^ving up a coniiderable part of their territory called 
^ptempagium, which fignifies a diftrii:t of feven towns, 
together with the fait pits by the river ; befides which, 
they delivered into his hands fifty of their nobility as hom- 
ages. He triumphed for this on the fifteenth of'^Oftober, 
leading up^ among many other captives, the general of 
the Veientes, a man in years, who ieemed on this occafion, 
not to have behaved with the prudence which might have 
been expedited from his age. Hence it is, that, to this 
day, when they offer a facrifice for vidlory, they lead an 
old man through the Forum to the Capitol, in a boy's 
robe, edged with purple, with a bulla about his neck ,* 
and the herald cries " Sardians to be fold ;"t for the 
Tufcans are /aid to be a colony of the Sardians, and Veii 
is a city of Tufcany. 

This was the laft of the wars of Romulus. After this 
he behaved as almofl all men do, who rife by fome great 
and unexpected good fortune to dignity and power ; for, 
exalted with his exploits, and loftier in his fentiments, 
he dropped his popular affability, and aflTuraed the mon- 
arch to an odious degree. He gave the firft offence by 
his drefs ; his habit being a purple veft, over which he 
wore a robe, bordered with purple. He gave audience in 
a chair of flate. He had always about him a number of 
young men called Celeres,! from their difpatch in doing 
biifinefs ; and before him went men with leaves, to keep 
off the populace, who alfo wore thongs of leather at their 

* Paufanias confirms this account, mentioning both the time and 
place of thelc achievements, ds well as the hecatombs offered on ac- 
count ot them, to Jupiter Itiiomatcs. Tboie wars between thcMef- 
ienians and Spartans were about the time of Tuilus HofUlius. 

f The Veientes, with the other Helrurians were a colony of Ly- 
dians, whole metropolis was the city of Sardis. Other writers date 
this cuflom from the time of the conqueft of Sardinia by Tiberivu 
Sempronius Gracchus, when fuch a number of flaves was brought 
from that ifland, that none were to be feen in die market but &r- 
dinians. 

X Romulus ordered the Curis* to choofie him a guard of thi« 
hundred men, ten out of each Curiae ; and thefe he called CeleiOi 
tor thereafon which Plutarch his afligncd. 
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, ready to bind diredlly any pcrfon he ihould order 
>und. This binding the Latins formerly called //- 
now alii fare : Whence thofe ierjeants are called 
s and their rods fafces ; for the fticks they ufed on 
:arion were fmall. Though, perhaps, at nrft, they 
lUed LitortSy and afterwards, by putting in a c, 
t: For they are the fame that the Greeks called 
got (officers for the people) ; and ieiios, in Greek, 
lifies the people y but laos'the populace. 
n his grandfather Numitor, died in Alba, though 
ivn undoubtedly belonged to him, yet, to pleafe the 
he left the adminift ration in their own hands ; and 
; Sabinest (in Romey he appointed yearly a partic- 
giftrate : Thus teaching the great men of Rome to 
rce commonwealth without a king, and by turns to 
1 to obey. For now the patricians had no (hare in 
ernment, but only an honorable title and appear- 
Tembltng in the Senate houfe more for form than 
I, There, with filent Atention they heard the king 
$ orders, and differed only from the reft of the pco- 
his, that tliey went home with the firft knowledge 
t was deterramed. This treatment they digefted as 
they could ; but when, of his own authority, he 
. the conquered lands among the fokliers, and re- 
he Veientes their hoftages without the confent or 
ation of the fenate, they confidered it as an intolcR 
it. Hence arofe ilrong fufoicions againft them, and 
lis foon after unaccountably difappeared. This hap- 
)n the 7 th of July (as it is now called) then .^f»« 
\nd we have no certainty of any thing about it but 
e; various ceremonies being ftill performed on 
y with reference to the event. Nor ne^ we won- 
:his uncertainty, lince, when Scipio Africanus was 
lead in his houfe after fupper,} there was no clear 

tarch had no critical {kill in the Latin Language, 
lander and H. Stephanas are rationally enough of opinion 
cad of Sabines we Ihould read Albam; and.fo the Latin 
r renders it. 

IS was Scipio, the fon of Paulus iEmilius, adopted by Scipio 
us. As he conftantly oppol'ed the defigns of vie Gracchi, it 
•pofcd that his wife Sempronia, who was fifter to tho(e fe* 
men, took him off by poifon. According to Valerius Maxt- 
> judicial inquiry was made into the caufeof hts deAh ; and 
.. I. K 
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proof of the manner of his death : For fome fay, that be- 
ing naturally infirm, he died fudcjenly ; fome, that he took 
poifon ; and others that his enemies broke into his houfe 
by night, and ftrangled him. Befides, all were admitted 
to fee Scipio's dead body, and every one, from the (ightof 
it, had his own fufpicion or opinion of the caufe. But as 
Romulus difappeared on a fudden, and no part of his body 
or even his garments could be found, fome conjectured, 
that the fenators who were convened in the temple of 
Vulcan, fell upon him and killed him ; after which each 
carried a part away under his gown. Others fay, that his 
exit did not happen in the temple of Vulcan, nor in the 
prefence of the fenators only, but while he was holding 
an aflembly of the people without the city, at a place call- 
ed the Goat's Marfh. The air on that occafion was fud- 
denly convulfed and altered in a wonderful manner ; for 
tlie lijght of the fun failed,* and they were involved in an 
aftoni(hing darknefs, attended on every fide with dreadful 
thunderings and tempefiuotis winds. The multitude then 
difperfed and fled, but the nobility gathered into one bo- 
dy. When the tempeit was over, and the light appeared 
again, the' people returned to the fame place, and a very 
anxious inquiry was made for the king ; but the patricians 
would not fuffer them to look clofely into the matter. 

aey commanded them to honor and woHhip Romulus, 
o was caught up to heaven, and who, as he had been a 
gracious king, would be to the Romans a propitious deity, 
pon this the multitude went away with great fatisfa£tion, 
and worfliipped him, in hopes of his favor and proteftion. 
Some, however, fearching more minutely into the affair, 
^ave the patricians no fiiiall imeafinefs j tliey even accuf- 
ed them of impofing upon the people a ridiculous talc, 
when they had murdered the king with their own hands. 
While things were in this diforder, a fenator, we are 
told, of great diftindtion, and famed for fan6lity of nian- 

Vi£^r tells us, the corpfe was carried out, with the face covered 
with a linen cloth, that the blacknefs of it might not appear. 

* Cicero mentions this remarkable darknefs in a fragment of his 
fixth book de Repuh. And it appears from the aftronomical tablcsi 
that there was a great eclipie ©f the fun in the firit year of the fix- 
tccnth Olympiad, fuppoled to be ihe year that Romulus died, on 
the twentyfixth of May, which, conlidering the little exaftneli 
there was then in the Roman Calendar, might very well jffeincide 
with the month of July, 
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ners, Julius Proculus by name,* who came from Alba 
With Romulus, and had been his faithful friend, went 
into the Forum, and declared upon the moft folemn oaths, 
before all the people, that as he was travelling on the 
road, Romulus met him, in a form more noble and au . 
guft than ever, and clad in bright and dazzling armor. 
Aftonifhed at the fight, he faid to him, " For what mif- 
" behavior of ours, O king, or by what accident, have 
" you fo untimely left us, to labor under the heavicft 
'* calumnies, and the whole city to fink under inexpref- 
". fiblc forrow ?" To which he anfwered, "It pleafed 
** the gods, my good Proculus, that we Ihould dwell witli 
'* men for a time, and after having founded a city 
** which will be the mod powerful and glorious in the 
'* world, return to heaven from whence we came. Fare- 
" wel then, and go, tell the Romans, that by the cxercife 
" of temperance and fortitude, thev (hall attain the high- 
*• eft pitch of human greatnefs, and I, the God Quirinus, . 
•* will ever be propitious to you." This, by the charac- 
ter and oath of the relater, gained credit with the Ro- 
mans^ who were caught with the enthufiafra, as if they 
had actually been infpired ; and, far from contradicting 
what they had heard, bade adieu to all their fufpicions of 
the nobiUty, united in the deifying of Qiiirinus, and ad. 
drefled their devotions t« him. This is very like the Gi% 
cian fables concerning Arifleas the Proconnefian, and 
Cleomedes the Aftypalefian. For Arifleas, as they tell 
usy expired in a fuller's (hop ; and when his friends came 
to take away the body, it could not be found. Soon af- 
ter, fome perfons coming in from a journey, faid they met 
An/leas travelling towards Croton. As for Cleomedes, 
their account of mm is, that he was a man of gigantic fize 
and ftrength ; but behaving in a foolifh and mmtic man- 
ner, he was guilty of many a6ls of violence. At la(t he 
went into a fchool, where he ftruck the pillar that fup- 
portcd the roof with his fiil, and broke it afunder, fo 
.that the roof fell in and deftroycd the children. PurlUed 
for this, he took refuge in a great che(t, and having fliut 
the lid upon him, he held it down fo faft, that many men 
together could not force it open : When they had cut the 
Cieft in pieces, they could not find him cither dead or 
*livc. struck with this ftrange affair, they fcnt to con- 

* A defceadant of lulus or Afcanius. 
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fult the oracle at Delphi, and had from the prieftefs this 
aniwer, 

The nee- of heroes ends in Cleomedes. 

It is likewife faid, that the body of Alcraena was loH^^ 
as they were carrying it to the grave, and a (lone was feen 
lying on the bier in its flead. Many fuch improbable 
toles are told by writers who wanted to deify bemgs nat- 
urally mortal. It is indeed impious and illiberal to leave 
nothing of divinity to virtue : But, at the fame time, to 
unite heaven and earth in the fame fubje6^, is abfurd. Wc 
ihould therefore reje6t fables, when we are poflefFcd of un* 
deniable truth ; for, according to Pindar, 

The body yields to death's all powerful fummons^ 
While theh bright image of eternity 
Survives 

Tills alone is from the gods : From heaven it comes, a6d 
to heaven it returns; not indeed with the body; but 
when it is entirely fet free and feparate from f h* body^ 
when it becomes difengaged frioih every thing fenfual iiid 
unholy. For in the language of Heraclitus^ the pure 
foul is of fuperior excellence,* dartin«f from th6 body 
like a flafli oi lightning from a cloud ; but the foul that 
is^rnal and immerfed in fenfcj-f* like a heavy ai^d dank 

• This is a very difficult paffegc. The fo rmer tranflator, with aA 
Hnjuftifiable liberty, has turned atrm y«g ^X^ |«J^»» «|»r*J, ^ virtu* 
oiisfoiUis pure and unmixed light ; which, however excellent the fert- 
timent, as borrowed from me Scripture, where he had found Chat 
God is lightf is by no itieans the fenle of the original. 

Dacier has tranflated it literally /' amefrche^ and remarks the pfd-i 
pricty of the expteflSoh, with refpcft to that pofition 6f Heraclitus, 
that nre is the firfl principle of all things. The French critic w^nt 
upon the fuppofed analogy between fire and drynefs ; but there is 
a much more natural and more obvious analogy, which may help us 
to the interpretation of this palfage ; that is, the near relation which 
drynels has to purity or cleanlinels : And indeed wc find the word, 
{vo? ufed metaphorically in the latter fenfe — |«jfl» t^ottqu 

T Milton in his Comus, ufes the fame companfon ; for which, 
however, be is indebted rather to Plato than to Plutarch. 

— ^The lavifti aft of fm 

Lets in defilement to the inward parts. 
The foul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies, and imbrutes, till (he quite lofc 
Xhe divine pjcoperty of her firft being. 
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vapor, with difficulty is kindled and afpires. There i» 
therefore no occafion, againd nature, to lend the bodies of 
good men to heaven j but we are to conclude, that virtu- 
ous fouls, by nature and the divine juftice, rife from men 
to heroes, from heroes to genii ; and at lafl, if, as in 
the myfteries, they be perfeflly cleanfed and purified, fliak- 
ingonall remains of mortality, and all the power of the paf- 
fions, then they finally attain the moft glorious and perfect 
happinefs, and afcend from genii to gods, not by the vote of 
the people, but by the juft and eflablifhed order of nature.* 
The furname that Romulus had of Quirinus, fome think 
was given him as (another) Mars ; others, becaufe they 
call the Roman citizens Quirites ; others, again, becaufe 
the ancients gave the name of Quiris to the point of a fpear, 
or to the fpear itfelf ; and that ofjwno Quiritis to the fiatues 
of Juno, when flie was reprefented leaning on a fpear. 
Moreover, they flyled a certain fpear, which was confecrat- 
ed io the palace. Mars; andthofe that diflinguifiied them- 
feJves in war, were rewarded with a fpear. Romulus, then, 
as a martial or warrior god, was named Quirinus ; and the 
hill on which his temple flands, has the name of Quirinalis 
on his account. The day on which he difappeared, is call- 
ed tbe flight of the people, and Nona Caprotlnds, becaufe 
then they go out of the city to offer facrince at the Goat's 
Marfh. On this occafion they pronounce aloud fome of 
their proper names, Marcus and Caius for inftance, repre- 
fenting tne flight that then happened, and their calling 
upon one another, amidft the terror and confufion. Oth> 
ers, however, are of opinion, that this is not a reprefenta- 
tion of flight, but of hafte and eagernefs, deriving the cer- 
emony from this fource : When the Gauls after the taking 

Such are thofe thick and gloomy fhadows damp 

Oft feen in charnel vaults and iepulchres, 

Ling'ring and fitting by a new made grave, 

As loth to leave the body that it lov'd, 

And links itfelf by carnal fenfuality 

To a degenerate and degraded (late. 
* Hefiod was the firft who di(Ungui(hed thofe fou matures, men^ 
Iwroes, genii, and gods. He faw room, it feems, for perpetual pro- 
l^reffion and improvement in a ftate of immortality. And when 
the heathens tell us, that before the laft degree, that of divinity, is 
ffpached, thofe beings are liable to be replunged into their primitive 
font of darknefs, one would imagine they had heard fomethifig of 
tke Callea angels. 

K 2 
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of Rome, were driven out by Camillus, and the city, ihu9 
weakened, did not eafiiy recover itfelf, many of the Latins, 
under the conduct of Livius Pofthumius, marched agsunft 
it. This army fitting down before Rome, a herald was 
fent to fignify, that the Latins were defirous to renew their 
old alliance and affinity, which was now declining, by new 
intermarriages. If, therefore, they would fend them » 
good number of their virgins and widow s, peace and 
friendfhip (hould be eftablifhed between them, as it was be> 
fore with the Sabines on the like occafion. When the Ro- 
mans heard this, though they were afraid of war, yet thev 
looked upon the giving up of their women as not at aU 
more eligible than captivity. While they were in this fu£» 
penfe, a tervant maid, named Philotis, or, according to oth- 
ersy Tutola, advifed them to do neither, but by a ftma. 
gem, which fhe had thoi^ht of, to avoid both the warAd 
the giving of hoftages. The ftratagem was to drefs Fhi- 
lotis herfelf, and other handforhe female Oaves, in good 
attire, and fend them inflead of freeborn virgins, to the 
enemy. Then, in the night, Philotis was to light up a 
torch (as a fignal) for the Romans to attack the enemy, 
and difpatch them in their deep. Tlie Latins were j&tif- 
iied, and the fcheme put in practice. For accordingly 
Philotis did fet up a torch on a wild fig tree, kreening it 
behind with curtains and coverlets from the fight of the 
enemy, whilfl it was vilible to the Romans. As foon as 
they beheld it, they fet out in great hafte, often calling up<* 
on each other at the gates to be expeditious. Then they 
fell upon the Latins, who expe6ted nothing leis, and cut 
them in pieces. Hence this feaft, in memory of the vifto- 
ry. The day was called Nona Caproiime, on account of 
the 'wild Jig tree^ in the Roman tongue cafrificus. The 
women are entertained in the fields in bootns made of the 
branches of the fig tree : And the fervant maids in compa- 
nies run about and play ; afterwards they come to blows, 
and throw ftones at one another, in remembrance of their 
then aflifting and (landing by the Romans in tl^ battle. 
Thefe particulars are admitted but by few hifiorians. In- 
deed their calling upon each other's names in the day- 
time, and their walking in proceflion to the Goat's Marjb^ 
like perfons that were going to a facrifice, feems rather to 

* laftead of «r( csri S^^arraiv, the reading in Bryan's text, which 
has no tolerable fenfe, an anoymous copy gives us wavrs^ ethst^i*^** 
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placed to the former account ; though poffibly both 
fe events might happen, in diffant ^ehods^ on the fanoe 
• Homuliis it iaia to have been fifty four years of age» 
I in the thirtyeighth of his reign>* when he wa9 taken 
m the world. 



ROMULUS AND THESEUS, 

COMPARED. 

HIS is all I have met with that deserves to be rekted 
cerning Romulus and Thefeus. And to come to the 
ipariibn,t iiril it appears, that Thefeus was incliiied 
CTcat cnterprifes, by his own proper choice, and com- 
[ed by no neceffity, fince he might tjave reigned in 
ce at Trcezene, over a kinsdom by no means coa- 
iptible, which would have fallen to him by fuccefHon ;. 
ier<»s Romulus, in onier to avoid prefent ilavery, and 
jending punifbment, became valiant (as Plato exprefles 
throu^ fear, and was driven, by the terror of ex- 
ne iiineriags, to arduous attempts. Be/ides, the great- 
action of Komulus was the killing of one tyrant in 
t)a : But the firil exploits of Theieus, performed oc- 
ionally, and by way of prelude only, were thofe of def- 
ying Sciron, Sinnis, Procruftes, and the club bearer ; 
whofe puniHiment and death he delivered Greece from 
eral cruel tyrants, before they, for whofe prefervation 
was laboring, knew him. Moreover, he might have 

i that to facrificCi or rather to efer up fraytrs at a facriJUe^ is in 
fienfe of aXAXo^iiy, appears from the fcholiaft on Sophocles*s 
xhiniat where he explains otKetKuymq by t«k «w^ tw* Sv^ifi/* 
^K* This (igniHcation we fuppofe, it gained from the loud 
ent in which thofe prayers were (aid or fung. 
^ Dionyfius of HalicarnaiTus (and indeed Plutarch htmfelf, in the 
ginning of the life of Numa) fays, that Rmnnlas left the world 
!he thirtyfeventh year after the foundation of Rome. But perhaps 
le two hiftorians maybe reconciled as to the age he died at. 
r Plutarch (ays, le was then full fiftyfour^ytars of age, and Dio- 
Gns that he was in his fiftyfifth year. 

\ Nothing can be more excellent than thefe ]panille]s of Plutarch. 
! weighs the virtues and vices of men in fo juft a balance, and 
ts fo trwe an eftimate on their good and bad qualities, that ^9 
vder cannot attend to them without infinite aAvanl^ge. 
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gone fafely to Athens by fea, without any danger from 
robbers ; But Romulus could have no fecurity, while 
Amulius lived. This difference is evident. Thefeus, 
when unmolefted himfelf, went forth to refcue others from 
their oppreflbrs. On the other hand, Romulus and hi» 
brother, while they were uninjured by the tyrant them- 
felves, quietly fuffered him to exercife his cruelties. And^ 
if it was a great thing for Romulus to be wounded in the 
battle with the Sabines, to kill Acron, and to conquer ma- 
. ny other enemies, we may fet againft thefe diftin6lions the 
battle with the Centaurs, and the war with the Amazons. 
■ But as to Thefeus's enterprife with refpeft to the Cre- 
tan tribute, when he voluntarily offered to go among the 
young men and virgins, whether he was to expert to be 
food for fome wild beall, or to be facrified at Androgetu's 
tomb, or, which is the lighted of all the evils faid to be 
prepared for him, to fubmit to a vile and difhonorable 
Jlavery, it is not eafy to exprefs his courage and xnaffna- 
nimity, his regard for juftice and Jthe public good, and his 
love of glory and of virtue. On this occafion, it appears 
to me that the philofophers have not ill defined lo<ve to be 
a remedy profvided by the ^ods for the fafety and prefer^ 
n)ation of youth,* For Ariadne's love feems to have beeit 
the work of fome god, who defigned by that means topre- 
ferve this great man. Nor fhould we blame her for her 
paflion, but rather wonder that all were not alike affected 
towards him. And if (he alone was fenfible of that ten- 
dernefs, I may juflly pronounce her worthy the love of a 
god,t as fhe fhowed fo great a regard for virtue andez^ 
cellence in her attachment to fo worthy a man. 

Both Thefeus and Romulus were born with political 
talents ; yet neither of them preferved the proper char- 
acter of a king, but deviated from the due medium,^ the 
one erring on the fide of democracy, the other on that of 
abfolute power, according to their different tempers. For 
a prince's firfl concern is to preferve the government it- 

♦ Vide Plat. Conviv. 

+ Plutarch here eaters into the notion of Socratrs, who teichei^ 
that it is the love of virtue and real excellence which alone can unite 
us to the Supreme Being, fiut though this maxim is good, it is not 
applicable to Ariadne. For where is the viitue of that princels, whoi 
fell in love withaftrangerat firft (ight,and haftcned to the completion 
of her wilhes through the ruin of her kindnd and her countiy ?. 



atarch does not iecm to have had a juft idea of the conteft 
» Romulus and Remus. The two brothers were not fo (b* 
f about the fituation of their, new city, as which of th^m 
I have the command in it, when it was buiU' 
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and thi3 is effected, no lefs by avoiding whatever is 
oper^ than by cultivating what is fuitable to his dig- 
He ivbo gives up or extends his authority, contin^ 
ot a prince or a king, hut degenerates into a repub^ 
or a tyrant, and thus incurs either the hatred or 
mpt of his ful^'e«5ts. The former feems to be the er- 
* a mild and humane difpofition, the latter of felflove 
^verity. 

then, the calamities of mankind are not to be entire- 
ributed to fortune, but we are to feek the caufe in 
different manners and pallions, here we fhall find, 
mreafonable anger, with quick and unadvifed refent- 
is to be imputed both to Romulus, in the cafe of his 
er, and to Thefeus in that of his fon. But, if we coiir 
whence their anger took its rife, the latter feems the 
excufable, from the greater caufe he had for rcfent- 
as yielding to the heavier blow. For» as the difpute 
I wnen Romulus was in cool confultation for the 
ion good,* one would think he could not pref- 
have given way to fuch a pafOon : Whereas ThiieiM 
rged againfl his fon, by emotions which few men 
been able to withihmd, proceeding from love, Jeal- 
and the falfe fuggeftions of his wife. What is more, ^ 

iger of Romulus difcharged itfelf in an aflion of mofH; y ' 

tunate confequcnc^ ; but that of Thefeus proceeded 
rther than words, reproaches and imprecations, the 
revenge of old men. The reft of the young man's 
^ feems to have been owing to fortune. Thus far 
rus feems to deferve the preference* 
t Romulus has, in the firft place, this great advan- 
that he rofe to diftin6tion from very imall be^in- 
. For the two brothers were reputed flaves aad fons | A '• 

dfmen ; and yet before they attamed to liberty them- i ;1 1 

they beftowed it on almoft all the Latins j gaining i'| 

:e the mo(t glorious titles, as deftroycrs of their cne^ j ; 

deliverers of their kindred, kings of nations, and lip 

Icrs of cities, not tranfplantcrs as Thefeus was, who j^'* 

indeed one city with people, but it was by ruining Uy^ 

others, which bore the names of ancient kings and 
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heroes. And Romulus afterwards effedled the fame, wfieil 
he compelled his enemies to demolish their habitations, 
and incorparate with their conquerors. He had not, how^ 
ever, a city ready built, to enlarge, or to tranfplant in- 
habitants to from other towns, but he created one, sain- 
ing to himfelf lands, a country, a kingdom^ children^ 
wives, alliances ; and this without dellroying or ruiniog 
anyone. On the contrary, he was a great bene£Ei6tor to 
perfons who, having neither houfe nor habitation, wil- 
lingly became his citizens and people. He did not, indeed^ 
like Thefeus, deilroy robbers and ruffians, but he fubdued 
nations, took cities, and triumphed over kings and gene- 
rals. 

As for the fate of Remus, it is doubtful by what hand 
he fell ; moft writers afcribing it to others, and not to Ro- 
mulus. But, in the face of all the world, he faved hi» 
mother from deftru6tion, and placed his grandfather, who 
lived in mean and difhonorable fubjedtion, upon the throne 
of i£aeas : Moreover, he voluntarily did hun many kind 
oflRces, but never injured him, not even inadvertently. 
On the other hand, I think Thefeus, in forgetting or neg- 
lecting the command about the fail, can fcarcely, by any 
excufes, or before the mildefl judges, avoid the imputation 
of parricide. Senfible how difficult the defence of thi&af- 
fair would be to thofe who fhould attempt it, a certain 
Athenian writer feigns, that when the Ihip approached, 
^geus ran in great l^e to the citadel for the better view 
of it, and miffing his ftep, fell down ; as if he were defti- 
tute of fervants, or went, in whatever hurry, unattended 
to the fea. 

Moreover, Thefeus*s rapes and offences, with rcfpeft to 
women, admit of no plaufible excufe ; bccaufe, in the firil 
place, they were committed often ; for he carried off i^ri- 
adne, Antiope, and Anaxo, the Troezenian ; after tin 
Ted, Helen ; though Ihe was a girl not yet come to matu- 
rity, and he fo far advanced in years, that it was time for 
him to think no more even of lawful marriage. The next 
aggravation is the caufe ; for the daughters of the Tree- 
zenians, the Lacedaemonians, and the Amazons, were not 
more fit to bring children, than thofe of the Athenians 
fprung from Ereftheus and Cecrops. Thefe things, there- 
fore, are liable to the fufpicion of a wanton and licentious 
appetite. On the other hand, Romulus, having carried 
off at once almoil eight hundred women, did not take 
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them all, but only Herfilia, as it is faid, for himfelf, and 
diftributed the reft among the moft refpeftable citizens. 
And afterwards by the honorable and affedlionatc trcamcnt 
he procured them, he turned that injury and vielenqp 
into a glorious exploit, performed with a political view 
to the good of fociety. Thus he UTjited and cement- 
ed the two nations together, and opened a fource of future 
kindnefs, and of additional power. Time bears witneis 
to the conjugal modefty, tendernefs, and fidelity whith he 
ellabliihed ; for during two hundred and thirty years, no 
man attempted to leave his wife, nor any woman her huf- 
band.* And, as the very curious among the Greeks can 
tell you, who was the firft perfon that killed his father and 
mother, fo all the Romans know that Spurius Carvilius 
was the firft that divorced his wife, allegmg her barren- 
nefs.t The immediate eft'edls, as well as length of time, 
atteft what I have faid. For the two kings fhared the 
kingdom, and the two nations came under the fame gov- 
ernment, by means of thefe alliances. But the marriages 
of Thefeus procured the Athenians no friendfhip with any 
other ftate ; on the contrary, enmity, wars, the aeftru^tion 
of their citizens, and at laft, the lols of Aphidnae ; which, 
only through the companion of the enemy, whom the in- 
habitants fupplicated and honored like gods, efcaped the 
fate that befel Troy, by means of Paris. However, the 
mother of Thefeus, deferted and given up by her fon, was 
not only in danger of, but really did fufFer, the misfor- 
tunes of Hecuba, if her captivity be not a fiction, as a 
great deal befides may very well be. As to the ftorics we 
have concerning both, of a fupernatural kind, the differ- 
ence is great. For Romulus was preferved by the fignal 
favor of heaven ; but as the oracle which commanded 
Mgeus not to approach any woman in a foreign country, 
was not obfervea, the birth of Thefeus appears to have beeii 
unacceptable to the gods. 

♦Thefe numbers are wrong in Plutarch ; for Dionyfius of Hali- 
camadus marks the time with great exa£tnefs, acquainting us, that 
it was 520 years after the building of Rome, in the confulate of M. 
Pomponius Matho, and C. Papirius Maffo. 

tCarvilius made oath before the Cenfors, that he had the beft re- 
gard for his wife, and that it y/ds folcly in compliance with the 
lacted engagement of marriage, the dcfign of which was to have 
children, that he divorced hor. But this did not hinder his char- 
aAcr from being ever after odious to the people, who thought he 
iud let. a very pernicious example. 
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LYCURGUS.* 

Op tycurgus the lawgiver we have nothiag to relate 
that is certain zfid uncontroverted. For there are dif- 
fjbrent accovfits of his birth, his travels, \i\s deaths and 
efpecially of the laws and form of government which he 
cftabliflied. But leaft of all arc the times agreed upon in 
which this great man lived. For fomc fay he flouriihed 
at the fame time with lphitiis,t and joined with him in 
fettling the ceflation of arms during the Qlympic games. 
Among thefe is Ariftotle the philofopher, who alleges for 
-proof an Olympic quoity on which was prcferved the in- 
scription of Lycurgus's name. But others who> with 
Eratolthenes and ApoUodorus, compute the time by the 
fuccelfions of the Spartan kings,! pl^ce him much earlier 

* The life of Lycurgus was the firft which Plutarch publiflied, 
as he himfelf obfervcs in the life of Thefeus. He fccms to have had 
a (Irong attachment to the Spartans and their cuftonis, as Xeaophon 
likewiie had. For, befide this life, and thole of feveral otherSpar- 
tan chiefs, we have a treatife of his on the laws and cuftoms of d» 
Lacedasmonians, and another of Laconic Apophthegma. He makes 
Lycurgus in all things a perfe^l hero» and alleges his behavior is « 
proof that the wife man fo often defcribed by the philoibphers was 
not a mere ideal charader, unattainable by human natuie. It u 
certain, however that the encomiums bellowed upon him and hi* 
laws by the Delphic oracle, were merely a contrivance bctweeft the 
Pythonefs and himfelf ; and fome of his laws, for inftance that con- 
cerning the women, were exceptionable. 

t Iphitus, king of Elis, is faid to have inftituted, or rather w- 
ftored the Olympic games, 108 years before what is commonly 
reckoned the nrft Olympiad, which commenced in the yesrhdoK 
Chrift 776, or as fome will have it, 774, and bore the name of 
Coroebus, as the following Olympiads did thofcof other vifton. 
Iphitus began with offering a lacrificc to Hercules, whom the 
Lleens believed to have been upon lome account exafperated agaiiift 
them. He next ordered the Olympic games, the dii'continuance of 
which was faid to have caufcd a peftilence, to be proclaimed all over 
Greece, with a promife of free adraiflion to ?11 comers, and fixeH 
the time for the celebration of them. He likewifc took upon himfclt 
to befolcprcfident and judge of thofe gaincs, a privilege which the 
I'ilcans had often difputed with his prcdeceflbrs, and which con- 
tinued to his defcendants as long as the regal dignity fubfifted. Af- 
ter this the people appointed two picfidents, which in time u»- 
creafed to ten, and at length to twelve. 

]:Strabo fays, that Lycurgus the lawgiver certainly lived in the 
fifth generation after Althemenes, who led a colony int«) Crete. Thi» 
Allhemenos was the fon of Ciffus who founded Argos, at tlie feaK 
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rhan the firft Olympiad. Timacus, however, Aippofes, 
:hat, as there were two Lycurgirs^s in Sparta at different 
trniesy the actions of hoih are afcribed to one, on account 
sf his particular renown ; and that the more ancient of 
them lived not long after Homer: Nay, fome fay he had 
Teen him. Xenophon, too, confirms the opinion of his 
inti^uity, when he makes him cotemporary with the He- 
raclidze. It is true, the lateft of the Lacedaemonian kings 
wrcre of the lineage of the Heraciidae ; but Xenophon 
there feems to fpeak of the firft and more immediate de- 
Tcendants of Hercules.* As the hiftory of thofe times is 
thus involved, in relating the circumftancesof Lycurgus*s 
life, we (hall endeavor to felefl fuch as are leaft contro- 
verted, and follow authors of the greateft credit. 

Simonides, the poet, tells us, that Pr>tanis, not Euno- 
mus, was father to Lycurgus. But moft writers give us 
the genealogy of Lycurgus and Eunomus in a different 
manner ; for, according to them, Soiis was the fon of Pa- 
trocles, and grandfon of Ariftodemus ; Eurytion the fbn 
of Soils, Prytanis of Eurytion, and Eunomus of Prytanis ; 
to this Eunomus was born Polydedles, by a former wife, 
auid by a fecond, named Dianaua, Lycurgus. Eutychidas, 
however, fays Lycurgus was the fixth from Patrocles, and 
the eleventh from Hercules. The moft diftinguiftied of 
his anceftors was Soiis, under whom the Lacedaemonians 
made the Helot es their flaves,t and gained an extenfivc 
tra^ of land from the Arcadians. Of this Soiis it is re- 
lated, that, being beliegcd by the Clitorians in a difficult 
poft where there was no water, he agreed to give up all 
his conquefts, provided that himfelf and all his army fhouid 
drink of the neighboring fpring. When thefe conditions 
were fwom to, he affembled his forces, and offered his 

time that Patrocles, Lycurgus's anccftor in the fifth degree, laid the 
foundations of Sparu. So that Lycurgus flouriflicd I'ome (horttixne 
after Solomon, about 900 years before the Chridian era. . 

* This pafTagc is in Xenophon's excellent treatise co^cerniog the re- 
public of Sparta, from which Plutarch has taken the belt part of this 
life. 

+ ThcHolotes,orIlotes, were inhabitantsof Hclos, amaritix^town 
of Laconia. The Lacedxmoniaas liaving conquered and made {laves 
of them, called not only them, but all the other (laves diey happened 
to have by the name ofHeloUs. It is certain 1 however, that the de- 
(cendants of the original Hrlotes, though they were extremely ill treat- 
ed, and fome of them allaflinated, fublUled many ages in Laconia. 
Vol. I, L • 
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kingdom to the man that would forbeiur drinking ; not one 
of tnem^ however^ could deny himfelf, but they all drank. 
Then Soils went down to the fpring himfelf, and having 
only fprinkled his face in fight of the enemy, he marched 
offy and dill held the country, becaufe all had not drank. 
Yet, though he was highly honored for this, the faxnily 
had not their name from him, but, from his fon, were call- 
ed Eurythnida :* And this, becaufe Eurytion ieems to be 
the firft who relaxed the flritlnefs of kingly govern- 
ment, inclining to the interefl of the people, and ingratiat- 
ing himfelf with them. Upon this relaxation, their encroch- 
ments increafed, and the fucceeding kings, either becom- 
ing odious, treating them with greater rigor, or elfe giv- 
ing way through weaknefs, or in hopes of favor, for a long 
time anarchy and confufion prevailed in Sparta ; by which 
one of its kings, the father of Lycurgus, loll his lite^ For 
while he was endeavoring to part fome perfons who were 
concerned in a fray, he received a wound by a kitchen.knife 
of whicli he died, leaving the kingdom to his eldeil fon 
Polydettes. 

But he too dying foon after, the general voice. gave it 
for Lycurgus to alcend the throne ; and he a6lually did io^ 
till it appeared that his brother's widow was pregnant. 
As foon as he perceived this, he declared that the king- 
dom belonged to her iflue, provided it were male, and he 
kept the adminiflration in his hands only as his guardian. 
This he did with the title of Pr.odicos, whicli the Laceda;- 
monians give to the guardians of infant kings. Soon after the 
queen made him a private overture, that fhe would dertroy 
her child upon condition that he would marry her, when 

♦ It may be proper here to give the reader a fhort view of tlic re- 
gal government of Lacedaemon, uijderthe Herculean line. ThcHc- 
racliila: having driven outTilamenes tlic Ion of Orcllcs, Euryllhenes 
and Proclcs, the fons of Ariftodcmus, reigned in that kingdom.— 
tjnder them the government took a new form, and inflead of qvk 
fovereign, became fubjeft to two. Thefctwo brothers did not divide 
the kingdom between them, neither did they agree to reign alter- 
natcly,butthey refolved to govern jointly, and with equal powerand 
authority. What is furprifmg is, that, notwitliibnding their mutual 
jealoufyithis diarchy did not end with thele two brotliers,but contin- 
ued under a fucccflion of thrty princes of the line of EuryUhenes,ajiJ 
twenty fcven of that of Procles. Kuryithencs was fucccedtrd by his Ion 
Agis,from whom all the dcicendants of that line were lurnamcd Jgi- 
da^ as the otherline took the name oi Eurytiouidje ^ from turytion. tl f 
grandfon of Procles, Patioclcs, or Protocles. Paufan, Utrat. Ci' ni 
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king of Sparta. Though he detefted her wickednefs, he faid 
nothing againft the propofal, but pretending to approve it, 
charged her not to take any drugs to procure an abortion, 
left (he ftiould endanger her own health or life ; for he would 
take care that the child, as foon as born, fliould be deftroy- 
ed. Thus he artfully drew on the woman to her full time, 
and, when he heard fhe was in labor, he fent perfons to 
attend and watch her delivery, with orders, if it were a 
^irl, to give it to the women, but if a boy, to bring it to 
him, in whatever bufinefs he might be engaged. It hap- 
pened that he was at fupperwith the magiYlrates when ihc 
was delivered of a boy, and his fervants, who were pref- 
ent, carried the child to him. When he received it, he is 
reported to have faid to the company, Spartans, fee here 
your nezv born king. He then laid him down upon the 
chair of ilate, and named him Charilaus, becaufe of the joy 
and admiration of his magnanimity and juftice, tertified by 
all prefent. Thus the reign of Lycurgus lafled only eigKt 
months. But the citizens had a: great veneration for hint 
on other accounts, and there were- more that paid him 
their attentions, and were ready to execute his commands, 
out of regard to his virtues, than thx)fe that obeyed him as 
a guardian to the king, anfd director of the adminiftration. 
There were not, however, wanting thofe that envied him, 
and oppofed his advajicement, as too high for fo young a 
man ; particularly the relations and friends of the queen 
mother, who feemed to have been treated with contempt. 
Her brother, Leonidas, one day boldly attacked him with 
virulent language, and fcnipled not to tell him, that he 
was well affured he would foon be king ; thus preparing 
fufbicions, and matter of accufation againft Lycurgus, in 
cafe any accident (hould befalthc king. Infinuations of 
the fame kind were likewife fpread by the queen mother. 
Moved with this ill treatment, and fearing forae dark de- 
lign, he determined to get clear of all fu^icion, by trav- 
elling into other countries, till his nephew Ihould be grown 
up, and have a fon to fucceed him in the kingdom. 

He fet fail therefore, and landed in Crete. There, hav- 
i ng obferved the forms of government, and converfed witli 
the moft illuftrious perfonages, he was ftruck with admi- 
lation with fome of their laws,* and refolved at his return 

♦ The moft ancient writers,, as Ephorus, Callifthcncs, Ariftotlc^ 
pnd Plato, are of opinion, that Lycurgus adopted many things lti 
the Cretan Polity. But Polybius will have it that they are all mi>' 
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to make ufe of them in Sparta. Some others he reje^ledb 
Among the friends he gained in Crete^was Thales,* with 
whom he had intereft enough to perfuade him to go and 
fettle at Sparta. Tliales: was famed for liis wifdom and 
political abilities: He was withal a lyric poet, who uader 
color of exercifmg his art, performed as great thdngi at 
ihe moft eu:ellent lawgivers. For his odes were fo many 
perfuafives to obedience and unanimity, as by means of 
inelody and numbers, they had great grace and power, 
fhey fojftcned rnfenfibly the manners of the audience, drew 
them Oif from the animo/ities which then prevailed, and 
United them in zeal for excellence and virtue. So that, io 
fome meai'ure, he prepared the way for Lycurgus towards 
the inftrudlion of the Spartans. From Crete Lycurgus 
palfed to Ada, de5rous,as is faid, to compare the lonianf 
expence and luxury with the Cretan frugality and hard 
<iet, fo as to }udge what effetl eacli had on their feveral 
manners and governments; juft as phyficians compare 
bodies that are weak and (ickly with the healthy and robuft. 
There alfo, probably J, he met with Homer's poems, which 
were preferved by the poflcrity of Cleophylus. Obierving 
chat many moral fentences, and much political knowledge 
were intermixed with his flories, which had an irreMiUe 

tftkoi. '* ^ Spvts," fyys be (ia his {knth book) *< the landcr mc 

*^ equally divided among all the cifiizeas ; wealth is baaiflsed ; die 
«( cit>wn is bereditaFy; wbereas in Crete the contrary obtatot." 
But thi» does not prove that Lycurgua might not take feme ffood 
]i»w& and ufages irom Crete, and leave what he thought defedive. 
There is, inoeud, fo great a conformity between the laws of Lycur- 
gu. ?rd kbofe of Minos, that we muil believe with Strabo, that 
tbefe were the foundation of the other. 

* This Thales, who was a poet and mufician, mufl be difUn- 
guiOied from Thales the Milefian, who was one of the ieven witc 
men of Greece. The poet lived flgO years Wore the philofopher. 

f The lonians fcnta colony from Attica into Afia Minor, about 
t050 years before the Chriftian era, and 1 50 before Lycurgiu. AAd 
fhougn thc^ might not be greatly degenerated in fo fhort a- time, 
yet our lawgiver could judge of the effe£b which the climate and 
Afiatic plenty had upon them. 

^ He adds probably iff siextV) becaufe fome Grrck authors have 
affirmed that Lycurgus faw Homer himfelf, who was at that time 
at Chios. But Plutarch's opinion is more to be relied on. Homer 
died before Lycurgus was bom. Before the time of Lycurgus, thty 
had nothing in Greece of Homer, but fome detached pieces, which 
were feverally named from the dilFereat fubje£ls treated of in tHem ; 
fuch as the valoc of Diomcde, HtS^r^s Rsnfmt and the like. 
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charm, he collc6lcd them into one body, and tranfcribed 
them with pleafure, in order to take them home with him. 
For his glorious poetry was not yet fiiUy known in Greece ; 
only fome particular pieces were in a few hands, as they 
happened to be difperfed. Lycurgus was the firft that 
maae them generally known. The Egyptians likewife fup- 
pbie that he vifited them ; and as of all their inftitutions 
ne was moft pleafed with their diftinguifhing the military 
men from the reft of the people,* he took the fame meth- 
od at Sparta, and, by feparatmg from thefe the mechanics^ 
and artificers, he rendered the conftitution more noble and 
more of a piece. This aiTertion of the Egyptians is con-r 
finned by fome of the Greek writers. But we know of no 
one, except Ariftocrates, fon of Hipparchus, and a Spartan, 
who has affirmed that he went to Libya and Spain, and 
in hislndian excurfions converfed with the Gymno/opbi/ls.f 
The Lacedaemonians found the want ©f Lycurgus when^ 
abfent, and fent many embaffies to entreat him to return. 
For they perceived that their kings had barely the title 
9nd outward appendages of royalty, but in nothing elfe 
differed from tne multitude : Whereas Lycurgus had abil- 
ities from nature to guide the mcafures ot government and 
powers of perfuafion, that drew the hearts of men to him. 
The kings, however, were confulted about his return, and 
they hoped that in hi^ prefence they fhould experience lefs 
infolence amongft the people. Returning then to a city 
thus difpofed, he immediately applifd himfelf to alter the 
whole frame of the conftitution j fenfible that a partial 

'*'Thruicient Egyptians kept not only the priefts and military 
n%ta whaconfifted chiefly of the nobility, diftinft from the reft of 
the people; but the other employments, viz, thofe of- hcrdfmcn, 
(hepherds, merchants, interpreters and feamen, defcended in par- 
ocular tribts from father to fon. 

f Indian priefts and phUofophers who went almoft naked, and 
lived in woods. The Brachmans were one of their lefts. They had a 
^reat averfion to idlenels. Apulcius XxSiX& us<,«very pupil of theirs wa» 
obliged to give account every day of fome good he had done, either 
by meditation or aftion, before he was admitted to tit down to din- 
ner. So thoroughly were they perfuaded of the tranfmigration of 
the foul, and a happy one for tbemfclves, that they ufed to commit 
themfelves to the fL^ea when they had lived to Eatiety, or were ap- 
pichenfive gf any misfortune. But we are afraid it w«s vanity thnt 
induced one of them to burn himfelf before Alexander the. Great, 
and another to do the fame before Anguftus C^ftr. 
L2 
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change, and the introducing of fome new hws, irtouU b« 
of no fort of advantage f but} as in the cafe of u body dif- 
eafed and full of bad hiuBors^ whor<» temperamant i& to be 
coFre6led and new formed by medioinesy it was Beceffinry 
to begin a new regimen. With thefe fentiments he wcail^ 
to Delphi^ and when he had oficred fiiervficeandcoaifiirfl^ 
the god,* he returned with that celeiuuted'oradcviii which 
the prieflefs called hixa^ Biltyvtd «/ tbi g^dsy and ratb^ 
a god than a man. As to his nqoeft that hcmi^t ea»ft 
good laws, ihe told him Apollo had heard his requefi^ and 
fromifed that the conftitution bejhould eftahitjb/uoiniuthe ihe 
mofi exceHem in the 'worlds Thus encouraged, he spit- 
ed to the nobility, and defired them to* put their hands to- 
the work ; addreffing himfelf privately at firft to his- 
friends, and afterwards,, by degrees,, trying the difpofi- 
tion of others,, and preparing them to concur ia the bu>- 
flnefs. When matters were ripe, he ordered thirty of the 
principal citizens to appear armed in the market plac» 
by break of day, to ftrike terror into fuch as might de« 
iire to oppofe him. Hermippus has given us tftie names. 
of twenty of the moil' eminent of them ; but lie that 
had the greateft fhare in the whole enterprife,^ and gave 
Lycurgus the bed afliftance in the eftabliihing of his mw8» 
was called Arithmiades. Uponthe firft alarm, king Cha- 
rilaus, apprehending it to be a defign againft his perfoO|. 
took reftige in the Cbaicioicos.f But he was foo» fatif- 
fied, and accepted of their oath. Nay, fo far from being 
obftinate, he joined in the undertaking. Indeed, he was 
fo remarkable for the gentlenefs of his difpofition, that 
Archelaus, liis partner in the throne, is reported* ta have 
faid to fome that were praifing the young king, ]>x, 
Charilaus is a good man to be furcy msbo eannotJM in Hi 

** As Minos had perfuaded the Cretlms, thst }iishw9 nt^re delivw 
ered to him by Jupiter^ fo Lycurgvs, his imitatOF, wfes willing to 
Hiakie the Spartans believe that he did every thing by- the direfiUon of 
Apollo. Other legiflators have fduiid it veiy Convenient to proM- 
gdtean opinion, that their inftitutions were from ^ gods. Fdrtnr 
lelflove in human natinv, whicM would-but ill'have boriie with the 
Itiperiority of' genius thatmufl have been acknowledged' in an mi- 
afliltod lawgiv^, found' an ea& and fatisfaftion iii. adnfittlng hit- 
ntfw reguhcions, when they were tiid to come firom heaven. 

i Tliat is, the brazin temjMe. It was ftsnding ih the tilde oMtm^. 
[Mimy who lived in tin reign ctf -MMHtfr AiitaAxiNis< 
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) funijb the bad, Amorng the many new inftitor. 
' Lycur^S) the firft and mofl important wai* that 
ate ; which (haring^ as Plato fays,* in the power 
kings, too imperious and unreflrained before, and* 
squal authority with them, wa» the means of keep. 
m witliin the bounds^ of moderation, and highly 
ited to the prefervation of the (late. For before" 
een veering and unfettled, fometimes inclining tor 
y power, and fometimes towards a pure democr^- 
: this efbabliffaraent of a ienate, an intermediate bo- 
ballafl, kept it in a juA equitibrtum, and put it m 
>(hire ; the t*wentyeigbt jenators inhering to th^ 
hene'ver theffwrn the feople td« encroacbing^and^^n 
'r bandi fupporting the feople <wben the kin^s at- 
' t9 make themfel'vei ahtolute. This, according to 
e, was the number of fenators fixed upon, becaufr 
he thirty affbciates of Lycu rgu» deferted the bufmef* 
I fear, mit Sphserus tells us, there were only tu-en-^ 
at firft intruded with the defign. Somethinff, per- 
ere is in its being a perfect number,fonned of feven 
led by four, and withal the firft number, after fix,. 
;qual to all its parts. But I rather think, juft fo 

paflagc to which Plutarch refers, is in Plato's third book of 
ere he is examining into the caufes of the downfal of ftates. 
lian is introduced thus r{>eakitig to aLacedsemonian, " Some 
believe, in his care fat* your ftate, and in hi« forefight of 
youM happen, has given yiou two kings of the fame family, 
er ^t reigning jointly, they might gorern with th^raore- 
"ationf and Sparta experience the gi«Mer tranquility. After 
vhen the regal authority was grown again too ablolute and 
iout, a divine fpirit reliding in a human nature (f; t. Lycur- 
sduced it within the bounds of equity and moderation, by 
fe provifion of a fenate, whofe authoiity was to be equal to 
: the kings." Ariftotle finds fault with this circumftance 
(litution of the fenate, that the fenators were to continue for 

as the mind grows old with the body, he thought it un- 
le to put the fortunes of the chizens into the power of men 
:>n§h age might become incapable-of judging. He likewiie 
it very unrtafonablc that they were not made accountable 

a^iioas. But for the latter incooveoienee CufBcient pro- 
cms^ to have been made afterwards, by th* inHitutioo of the 
avho had it chiefly in charge to defend the rights of the peo- 
4 therefore Plato adds, ** A third bleffing to Sparta was the 
, who finding the power of the fenate and the kings too ar* 
f and uncontrolcd, contrived the authority of ihtt£/Apr7 13 
aint upon it," &c. 
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many fenators were created, that, together with th 
kings, the whole bod)^ might coafift of thirty membc 
He had this inAitution lo much at heart, that he ol 
ed from Delphi an oracle in its behalf, called rbetr 
the decree. This was couched in very ancient am 
common terms, which, interpreted, ran thus : JVbei 
ha've built a temple to tbe Syllaniatt Jupiter, and th 
Ionian Miner'aa,* difvided the people into tribes and 
eSf and eftablijbed a fenate of thirty perfons, includit 
t*wo kings f you Jball occqfionally fummon the people 
ajfembly between Babyce and Cnacion, and they Jball 
tbe determining *voice. Babyce and Cnacion are now 
ed Oenus : But Ariftotle thinks, by Cnacion is meai 
river, and by Babyce the bridge. Between thefe thej 
their aflemblies, having neither halls, nor any ki 
building for that purpofe. Thefe things he thought 
advantage to their councils, but rather a dilTervice ; s 
diftraCled the attention, and turned it upon trifles, o 
ferving the ftatues and pictures, the iplendid roof 
every other theatrical ornament. The people thus a 
bled had no right to propofe any fubje6l of debate 
were only authorifed to ratify or reje<5l what might b« 
po/ed to them by the fenate and the kings. But be< 
m procefs of time, the people, by additions or retr 
ments, changed the terms, and perverted the fcnfe c 
decrees, the kings Polydorus and Theopompus ini 
in the >rbetra this claufe : If the people attempt to co 
any latv, the fenate and chiefs fball retire : That is, 
fliall diflblve the aflembly, and annul the alterations, 
they found means to perfuade the Spartans that th 
was ordered by Apollo j as we learn from thefe ver 
Tyrtaeus : 

Ye fons of Sparta, who at Phcebiis's fhrinc 
Your humble vows prefer, attentive hear 
The god's decifion. O'er your beautious lands 
Two guardian kings, a fenate, and the voice 
Of the concurring people, lalling laws . 
Shall with jpint power eliablifh. ' 

Though the government was thus tempered by I; 
gus, )'Ct foon after it degenerated into an oligarchy, \ 

♦ As no account can be given of the meaning of the word 
ftmn it is fuppofcd it (hou|d either be read Seliafian, from Sel 
town of I^conia upon the Eurotas ; or clfc HclUnian as mucl 
lay, the Grecian Jupiter, &c. 
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- was exercifed with fuch wantoonefs and vioi- 

that it wanted indeed a bridie, as Plata exprcfles it. ug 

curb they found in the authority of the Epberiy* 1 1 

a httodred and thhty years after Lycurgus. Elatus j 

M firft invefted with this dignity in the reign of The- ^^ 

pu5 'y who when his wife upbraided hini, that he ;• 

L Itwe the regal power to his children \c& than he i 

ed it, replied, Nay^ but greatefybecMtfe more lofting., i. 

in faifi:, the prerogative fo fthpt of alt extravagant |! 
ifions, no longer occafioned either envy or damger to 
Seflbrs. By thcfe means they efcaped the miferies 

\ befel the Meflenian and Ajgrve kings, who would |; 
\ the leaft relax the Severity of their power in favor 
people. Indeed, from nothing more does the wif- 

tfid forefight of Lycurgus appear, than from the di£- I 

iy governments, and the bad undcrAanding that fub- % 

between the kings and people of Meflieaa a&d Argod^ .'• . 

ux>dotus, (1. i. c. 65.) and Xenophon, (de Repu9. Ztfc. /tell 
: Ephori were appointed by LyCurgns himfelf. But die ac- 
wiiich Plutatch gives us fToin Arrftotlt, (^ofit. t v.Jznd otl^. ,■ 

Jwir being mftituted long after, feems movt sgMeable to vcaTon. 
is not likely thit Lycurgus, who ki alt tRingS' eiiditavMted t* 
rt the ariibocncy, axid Uft the- pcopfo anfy die rightt of aflbnC- i 

diftmting to what was propofed m cfacm, would aj^onii a 
»f tribunes of dio people, to be Bfeaftei9 al it wcjdb both ofi the ( 

lad the fenete. Some, indeed, kippofe HinEpkan to hr«eba«a 
the kings' friends, to whoa they delegated tbeif »iuherity, <• 

they were obliged to be io the field. But iA ie very clear tKat 
'ere ele6ted by the people out o£ thdp own. body, aad ibsoe- 
3ttt of the very diegs of it ; for the \io\it^ ciiiren, vi&oever 
t, was mod likely to be chofen to this office, whicH was ia- 
l as a check on the fenate and the kirngff. They vwre five in 
•r, like the Quiuqueviri in the repubtic of Carthage. They wiete ». 

lydeflled, and m oidfer to effeft any thing the unanimous 
at the college waj reqnifite. Thbif atxtnority Chidugft well de-* 
atftrft,came at fengrii to be in a manfierboundHefs. "Wteypi*- 
A populer ailbmblics, ooUadled- tfkei« ftttfniges, de4fer«d we#, 
peace, treated with foreign princes, determtucd the uuxnber 
:es to be raifed, appointed the funds to maintain them, and 
uted rewards and punifhraents in the name of the Hate, 
likewifc held a court of juftice, inquired into the condu6l of 
giftrates, infpe£led into tiic behavior and education of youth, 
^articular jurifdiftion over the HeloUs, and in (bort, by de- j, 

rew the whole adminillFation into their hands. They even * 

3 far as to put king Agis to death under a form of |ttiUcc« 
Bxe tbemielves at lait killed by Cleomeaes, 
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neighboring flates, and related in blood to Sparta. For, 
as at firft they were in all refpe6ts equal to her, and pof- 
fefTed of a better country, and yet preferved no laftin^ 
happinefs, but through the infolence of the kings, and dii- 
obedience of the people, were harrafled with perpetual 
troubles, they made it very evident, tliatit was really a fe- 
licity more than human, a bleflfing from heaven to the 
Spartans, to have a legiflator who knew fo well how to 
frame and temper their government.* But this was an 
event of a later date. 

A fecond and bolder political enterprife of Lyairo;us, 
was a new divifion of the lands. For he found a prodigious 
inequality, the city overcharged with many indigent per- 
fons, who had no land, and the wealth centered in tlie hands 
of a few. Determined, therefore, to root out the evils of 
infolence, envy, avarice and luxury, and thoic didenipcrt 
of a ftate llill more inveterate and fatal, I mean poverty and 
riches, he perfuaded them to cancel all fonner divifion^of 
land, and to make new ones, in fuch a manner that they 
inight.be perfedly equal in their poflTeilions and way of 
living. Hence if they were ambitious of diftin6tion, they 
might feek it in virtue, as no other difference was left bt^ 
tween them, but that which arifes from the difhonor of 
bafe aflions and the praife of good ones. His propofal was 
put in jpraftice. He made nine thouiand lots for the terri- 
tory of^ Sparta, which he diftributed among fo many citi- 
zens, and thirty thoufand for the inhabitants of the reft of , 
Laconia. But lome fay he made only fix thoufand fhares fbr 
the city, and that Polydorus added three thoufand after- 
wards ; others, that Polydorus doubled the number ap- 
pointed by I.ycurgus, which were only four thoufand five 
hundred. Each lot was capable of producing (one year 
with another) feventy bufhels of grain for each nian,+ and 
twelve for each woman, befides a quantity of wine and oil 
in proportion. Such a provifion they thought fufficientfor 
health and a good habit of body, and they wanted nothing 

* Whatever Phitarch might xnean by Tuvret fxtv »» yrtgo »^ it i^ 
certain that kin^^ly power was abolilhc4 in the ftatcs of MciTeneand 
Argos long before the time of Lycurgus thclawgivcr, and a demo- 
irracy had taken place in thofc cities. Indeed, thofc ftates cxpericnf- 
rti great internal troubles, not only while under the govcrninenfof 
kingfrj hut when in the form of commonwealths, and never, after ihf 
. time of Lycurgus, made any figure equal to Laccdarmon. 
■ + By a man is meant a matter of a family, wbofc houfchold VM 
to fublift upon thefe feventy bufhels. 
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more; A (lory goes of our legiflator, thatfome time afte^, 
returning from a journey through the fields juft reaped, 
and feeing the ihocks (landing paralel and equal, he fmiled, 
uid faid to fome that were by, Hoiv like is Laconia to an 
fftate neioly di*vided among many brothers I 

After this, he attempted to divide alfo the moveables, 
in order to take away all appearance of inequality ; but 
fie foon perceived that they could not bear to have their 
goods diredly taken from them, and therefore took anoth- 
er method, counterworking their avarice by a ftratagem.* 
Firll he flopped the currency of the gold and filver coin, 
ind ordered that they fhould makeufe of iron money only ; 
then to a great quantity and weight of this he alligned but 
I very fmall value ; fo that to lay up ten min^,f a whole 
:-oom was required, and to remove it, nothing lefs than a 
{okc of oxen. When this became current, many kinds of 
njuftice ceafed in Lacedaemon. Who would (leal or take 
I bribe, who would defraud or rob when he could not 
ronceal the booty ; when he could neither be dignified by 
he poflellion of it, nor if cut in pieces be ferved by its ufe ? 
?or we are told, that when hot, they quenched it in vine- 
jar, to make it brittle and unmalleable, and confequently 
infit for any other fervice. In the next place he excluded 
inprofitable and fuperfluous arts: Indeed, if he had not 
ionc this, mod of tliem would have fallen of thcmfelves, 
vhen the new money took place, as the manufactures 
:ould not be difpofed of. Their iron coin would not pafs 
in the reft of Greece, but was ridiculed and defpifed ; fo 
that the Spartans had no means of purchafing any foreign 
or curious wares ; nor did any merchant (hip unlade in 

*For a long time aftorLycurgus, the Spartans glorioudy oppuf- 
ed the growth of avarice ; inlomuch, that a young man, who had 
bought an cilate at a great advantage, was called to account for it, 
ind a fine fet upon him. For be fides the injuftice he was guilty 
of, in buying a tiling for Icis than it was worth, they judged that 
he was too defirous uf gain, fince his mind was employed in get- 
ting, at an age when others think of nothing but I'pendliig. 

But when the Spartans, no longer fatislied with their own tcrrito- 
nes (as Lycurgus had enjoined them to be) came to be engaged in 
(uneign wars, their money not being pailablc in other countries, 
they found thcmlielves obliged to apply to the Pertians, whofe gold 
ina filver da^&zlcd their eyes. And therr coveteoufueCs grew at 
Icogth fo infamous that it occafioned the proverb mentioned by 
Plato, Oae may fee a gnat deal of money carried into Laceijemon^ but 
Wf never fees any of it brought oat again. 

fThirtytwo pounds five (hillings and ten pence fleding. 
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their harbors. There were not even to be feund in all 
their country, either fophifls, wandering fbituoetcllerB, 
keepers of infamous houics, or dealers in gold and filvcr 
mukcts, becaufe their was no money. Thus iBxury, k)f- 
ing by degrees the means that cherilhed and fupporttid it, 
died away of itfelf ; even they who had ^"eat pof- 
ieflions had ao advantage from them, Hnce they could not 
be difplayed in public, but n;uft lie ufelefs, in unregarded 
repofitories. Hence it was tliat excellent workmanihip 
was fbown in their ufeful and neceflTary furniture, as beds, 
chairs and tables ; and tiie Lacedaemonian cup called €9- 
xho/tj as Critias informs us was highly valued, particularly 
in campaigns ; for the water which muft then of neceflity 
be draiik, though it would often otherwife offend the fight, 
had its muddinefs concealed by the color of the cup, and 
the thick part flopping at the (helving brim, it came clear- 
er to the lips. Of thefe improvements the lawgiver was 
the caufe ; for the workmen having no more employment 
in matters of mere curioiity, fhowedthe excellence of their 
4rt in necefTary things. 

Defirous to complete the conqueft of luxury, and exter- 
minate the love of riches, he introduced a third inftitution, 
which was wifely enough and ingenioufly contriv«d. This 
was the ufe of public tables,* where all were to eat in com- 
mon of the fame meat, and fuch kinds of it as were appoint- 
ed by law. At the fame time they were forbidden to eat at 
home, upon expeniive coiKhes and tables, to call in theal- 
iiitance of butchers and cooks, or to fatten like voracious 

* Xenophon feems to have penetrated farther into the reafon of 
this inilitutlon than any other author,as indeed he had better oppor- 
t unity to do ; the reil only iay^ that this was intended to repitlt lux- 
ury ; but lie very wiiely remarks, that it was alio intended toierve 
ibr a kind of fchool or acadenrty, where the young were mftnifted 
by the old, the latter relating thr great things tbathad been petforocf^ 
■v^ithin tlwir memory, and thereby exciting tlie growing geuentioii 
:o diilinguifh ihcmlclves by performances equally great. 

But as it was ft>imd iniprsf^Tcable for all the citi^ns t* eat in 
ofunmon, when the number ot ihcm came to exceed the number of 
tho lots of land, Dacier thinks it might have been better if the law- 
giver had ordaiiied that thole public tables (hoold be inMntained < 
the expenie of the pubUc, as it was done in Crete. But it muft be 
confidercd that while the difciplinc of I.ycurgus wn kq>t up \» iti 
purity, they provided againft any inconvenience from the incmk 
of citizens, by femlingoutcolonies, and laced cmon was notbtf- 
dencd with poor till tlie declen(i»n of that llate. 
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;tiilmals in private. For fo not only their manners would 
be corrupted, but their bodies difordered ; abandoned to 
all manner of fenfuality and diflbhitenefs, they would re- 
quire long deep, warm baths, and the fame indulgence as 
in perpetual ftcknefs. To effect this was certainly very 
great ; but it was greater ftill, to fecure riches from ra- 
pine, and from envy, as Theophrafhis exprefTes it, or 
ratlier by their eating in common, and by the fnigality of 
their table, to take from riches iheir very being. For 
what ufe or enjoyment of them, what peculiar difplay of 
magnificence could there, be, where the poor man went 
to the fame refrefhment with the rich i Hence the obfer- 
vation, that it was onlyat Sparta where Plutus (according 
to the proverb) was kept blind, and, like an image defti- 
tute ot life or motion. It muft further be ob(ierved, that 
tiiev had not the privilege to eat at home, and fo to come 
without appetite to the public repaft : They made a point 
of it to obierve any one that did not eat and drink with 
Ihem, and to reproach him as an intemperate and effemi- 
nate perfon that was (idc of the common diet. 

The rich, therefore, ^we are told) were more offended 
with this regulation than with any other, and, rifing 
in a body, they loudly expreifed their indignation : Nay, 
they proceeded fo far as to alTault Lycurgus with (lones, 
fo that he was forced to fly from the aflembly, and take 
refuge in a temple. Unhappily, however, before he 
reached it, a young man nam:ed Alcander, hafty in his 
refentments, though not otherwife ill tempered, came up 
with him, and upon his turning round, flruck out one 
of his eyes with a ftick. Lycurgus then ftopt (hort, and 
without giving way to paflion, fhowed the people his eye 
beat out, and his face dreaming with blood. They were 
fo ft ruck with fhame and for row at the fight, that they 
furrendered Alcander to him, and condu6ted him home 
with the utmoft expreflions of regret. Lycurgus 
thanked them for their care of his perlon, and difmiued 
them all except Alcander. He took him into his houfe, 
but ihowed him no ill treatment, either by word or ac- 
tion ; only ordering him to wait upon him, inftead of his 
ufual fervants and attendants. The youth, who was of 
an ingenuous difpofition, without murmuring, did as he 
was commanded. Living in this manner with Lycur. 
gtis, and having an opportunity to obferve the mildnefs 
and goodnefs of his heart, hiis iknGt temperance and 

Vol. I. M 
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indefatigable induftry, he told his friends that Lycurgiis* 
was not that proud and fevere man he might have been 
taken for, but, above all others, gentle and engaging in 
his behavior. This, then, was his chaftifement, and this 
punifhment he fufFered, of a wild and headftrong young 
man to become a very modeft and prudent citizen. In 
memory of his misfortune, Lycurgus built a temple to Mi' 
nerva OptUetis, fo called by him from a term which the 
Dorians ufe for the eye. Yet Diofcorides, who wrote a 
treatife concerning the Lacedaemonian government, and 
otliers, relate, that his eye was hurt, but not put out, and 
that he built the temple in gratitude to the goddefs for his 
cure. However, the Spartans never carried (laves to their 
affemblies afterwards. 

The public repafls were called by the Cretans Andria ; 
but the Lacedaemonians (lylcd them Pbidhiaj either from 
their tendency to frtendjbip, and mutual benevolence, *Ai- 
diiia being ufed in/tead of pbilitia ; or elfe from tlicir 
teaching frugality and farjimonyy which the word pbfido 
iignifies. But it is not at all impoflible, that the firft let- 
ter might by fome means or other be added, and fo pbi- 
ditia take place of edhia, which barely Iignifies eating. 
There were fifteen perfons to a table, or a few more or lelis. 
Each of them was obliged to bring in monthly a bufhel ot' 
meal, eight gallons of wine, five pounds of cheefe, t^^o 
pounds and a half of figs, and a little money to buy flefii 
and fifh. If any of them happened to ofl^er a facrince of 
firft fruits, or to kill venifon, he fent a part of it to the 

Jjublic table : For, after a facrifice or hunting,-he was at 
iberty to fup at home ; but the reft were to appear at the 
ufual place. For a long time this eating in common was 
obferved with great exattnefs : So that when king Agis 
returned from a fuccefsful expedition againft the Atheni- 
ans, and from a defire to fup with his wife, requeftcd to 
have his portion at home,* the Po/em.irchs rci^ui'ed to fend 
it ;t Nay, when, through rel'entment, he negleded, the 
day following, to ofter the facrifice ufual on occaiion of 
victory, they fet a fine upon him. Children alio were in- 

* The kings of Sparta had always double commons alloM'cu 
tliem ; not that they were permitted to ijidulijc their appetites nioiv 
than others, but tliat they might have an opportunity of fharir.f; 
their portion with fome brave man whom they chofe to ctiftinguiHi 
with that honor. 

+ The PoUmcrchs were tl:rjfc who had commanded the army under 
If ic kings. Tlr principal men in die ftatc always divided the commons. 
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t reduced at thcfe public tables, as fo many fchools of fobri- 
ety. There thev heard difcourfcs concerning government, 
and were inftrufted in the moft liberal breeding. There 
they were allowed to jeft without fcurrility, and were not 
to take it ill when the raillery was returned. For // nvas 
reckoned avorthy of a Lacedamonian to bear a jeft : But 
if any one's patience failed, he had only to defire tJiem to 
be quiet, and they left oft' immediately. When they firft 
entered, the oldeft man prefent pointed to the door, and 
laid, Not a ivord fpoken in this company goes out there. 
The admitting of any man to a particular table was under 
the following regulation : Eacli member of that fmall io- 
ciety took a little ball of foft bread in his hand. This he 
was to drop without faying a word, into a veffel called cad- 
dos, which the waiter carried upon his head. In cafe he 
approved of the candidate, he did it without altering the 
iigure, if not, he firft prefled it flat in his hand ; for a flat- 
ted ball was confidered as a negative. And if but one 
fuch was found, the perfon was not admitted, as they 
thought it proper that the whole company ftiould be fat- 
isfied with each other. He who was thus rejefted, was 
faid to have no luck in the caddos. The difti that was in 
the higheft efteem amongft them was the black broth. 
The old men were fo fond of it, that they ranged them- 
fclves in one (ide and eat it, leaving the meat to the young 
people. It is related of a kingot Pontus,* that he pur- 
chased a Lacedaemonian cook, for the fake of this broth. 
But when he came to tafle it, he ftrottgly exprelfed his dif- 
likc ,• and the cook made anfwer. Sir, to make this broth 
relijb, it is necejary firft to bathe in the Eurotas, After 
they had drank moderately, they went home without 
lights. Indeed, they were forbidden to walk with a light, 
either on this or any other occafion, that they might ac- 
cuftom themfelves to march in the darkeft night boldly 
and refolutely. Such was the order of their public repafts. 
Lycurgus left none of his laws in writing ; it was order- 
ed in one of the Rhetra that none ftiould be written. For 
what he thought moft conducive to the virtue and happi - 
nefs of a city, was principles interwoven with the manners 
and breeding of the people. Thefe would remain im- 
moveable, as founded in mclination, and be the ftrongeft 

* This ilory is elfewhere told by Plutarch of Dionyfius the ty- 
nnt of Sicily ; and Cicero confirms it, tkat he was the perfon. 
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and moft lafting tie : And the habits which education pro- 
duced in the youth, would anfwer in each the purpofe of 
a lawgiver. As for fmaller matters, contracts about prop- 
erty, and whatever occafionally varied, it was better not 
to reduce tiiefe to a written form and unalterable method, 
but to fufFer them to change with the times, and to admit 
of additions or retrenchments at the pleafure of perfons 
fo well educated. For he refolved the whole bufinefs of 
legiflation into the bringing up of youth. And this, as 
we have obferved, was the reafbn why one of his ordin- 
ances forbade them to have any written laws. 

Another ordinance levelled againfl magnificence and 
expenfe, direfled that the ceilings of houfes Should be 
wrought with no tool but the ax, and the doors with noth- 
ing but the faw. For, as Epamlnondas is reported to 
have faid afterwards, of his table. — Treafon lurks not un- 
der fuch a dinner^ fo Lycurgus perceived before him, that 
I'uch a houfe admits not of Luxury and needlefs fplendor. 
Indeed, no man could he fo ablurd, as tobring into a 
dwelling fo homely and fimple bedfteads with filler feet, 
purple coverlets,. golden cups, and a train of expenfe that 
follows thefe: But all would neceffarily have the hied fuit- 
able to the room, the coverlet to the bed, and the reft of 
their utenfils and furniture to that. From this plain fort 
of dwellings, proceeded the queftion of Leotycnidas the 
elder to his hoft, when he fuppedat Corinth, faw the ceil- 
ing of the room very fplendid and curioufly wrought, 
Whether trees ^reuo Jquare in his country,* 

A third ordinance of Lycurgus was that they (hould 
not often make war againft the fame enemy, left, by being 
frequently put upon defending themlelves, they too (hould 
become able warriors in their turn. And this they mo/t 
bla.:ied king Agefilaus for afterwards, that by frequent 
a ;d continued incurfions into Boeotia,t he taugiK the 
Thebans to make head againft the Lacedaemonians. This 
made Antalcidas fay, when he law him wounded, The 
Thebans pay you 1x3 ell for making them good foldiers^ ivho 
neither njoerc ^willing nor able to fight you be/ore, Thelc 

• This is rendered by the former Engl iih tranflator, as if Leotychiv 
das's queftion proceeded from igaoraoce, >yhereas it was leally aa 
arch (iieerupon the fumptuous and expen five buildings of Corinth. 

+ This appeared plainly at the battle of Leu6lra, wl^ere the Lace- 
daemonians were overthrown by Epaminondas, and loft their kin^ 
Cleorabrotus, together with the flower of th^ir army. 
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ordinances he called Rhetr^y as if they had been oracles 
and decrees of the Deity himfelf. 

As for the education of youth, which he looked upon 
as the greateftand moft glorious woik of a lawgiver, he 
began with it at the veiy fource, taking into con/idera- 
tion their conception and birth, bv regulating the inar- 
riagts. For he did not (as Ariftotle fays) defift from liis 
attempt to bring the women under fober rules. They had, 
indeea, atTumed great liberty and power on account of the 
frequent expeditions of their husbands, during which they 
were left fole miftreffes at home, and fo gained an undue 
deference and improper titles; but, notwithftandin^ this, 
he took all poflTible care of them. He ordered the virgins 
tojexercife themfelves in running, wreftling, and throw- 
ing quoits and darts ; that their bodies being flrong and 
vi^rous, the children afterwards produced from them 
might be the fame ; and that, thus fortified by exercife, 
they might the better fupport the pangs of childbirth, 
and be delivered with fafety. In order to take away the 
exceflive tendemefs and delicacy of the fex, the confe- 
qnence of a reclufe life, he accuflomed the virgins occa^ 
fionally to be feen naked as well as the young men, and to 
dance and fing in their prefence on certain feftivals. 
There they fometimes indulged in a little raillery upon 
thofe that nad milbehaved themfelves, and fometimes they 
Amff encomiums on fuch as deferved thera, thus exciting 
in the young men an ufeful emulation and love of glory. 
For he who was praifed for his bravery, and celebrated 
among the virgins, went away perfedly happy; while 
their iatirical glances thrown out in i'port, were no Jefs 
cutting than fierious admonitions ; efpecially as the kings 
and fenate went with the other citizens to fee all that pair- 
ed. As for the virgins appearing naked, there was notli- 
ing difgraceful in it, becaufe every thing was condu«5led 
tvith modefty^ and without one indecent word or a6tion. 
Nay, it caufed a fimplicity of manners and an emulation 
for the beft habit of body ; their ideas too were naturally 
enlarged, while they were not excluded from their Ihare 
of bravery and honor. Hence they were furnifhed with 
fentiments and language, fiich as Gorgo the wife of Leoni- 
das is faid to have nruidc ufe of. When a woman of an- 
other country laid to her, Tou of Lacedamon are the only 
ivomen in the 'world that rule the men ; fhe anfwered, 
'w^ arc the only ivomtn that bring forth men. 

Ml 
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Thefc public dances and other exercifcs of the young 
maidens naked, in fight of the young men, were moreover, 
incentives to marriage ; and, to ufe -Plato's exprefllon, 
drew'them almoflas neceffarilyby the attractions of love, 
as a geometrical conclufion follows from the premiies. 
To encoun^ it ftill more, fome marks of infamy .were fet 
upon thofe that continued: bachelors.* For -they werenot 
-permitted to fee theieezercifesof the naked virgins : And 
the magiftrates commanded them to march- naked round 
the market pkice in the winter, and to (inga fongcompof- 
ed againft themfelves, which exprefied how juftly they 
were puniflied for their difobedience to the. laws. They 
were alfo deprived of that honor and refpe£t which the 
-younger people paid to the old ; £o that nobody foiuid fault 
' with 'v^hat was laid to Dercdyllidas, though aa eminent 
commander. It feems, when he came one day . into com- 
pany, a young man, inflead of rifing up and. giving him 
place, told him, Tou have no child to gwe piact tc me, 
ivben I am old. 

In their marriages,- the bridegroom carried off tlie bride 
by violence ; and fhe was never chofen in a tender age, 
but when Ihe- had arrived at full maturity. Then the wo- 
man that had- the direction of the » edding, cut the bride's 
hair clofe to the (kin, dreHed her in. man's clothes, laid 
her upon a mattrafs, and left her in the ^ark. The 
bridegroom, neither opprelFed with wine nor enervated 
with luxury, but perfectly fober, as having always fuppcd 
at the common table, went in privately, untied her. gir- 
dle, and carried her to another bed. Having fhiyed there 
a (hort time, he iiiodeftly retired to his ufual apartment, 
to fleep with the other young men : And he obierved the 
fame conduct afterwards, fpending the day with his com- 
panions, and repofing himfelf with them in the night, 
nor even vifiting his bride but with great caution and ap- 
prehenfions of being difcovered by the reft of the family; 
the bride at the fame time exerted all her art to contrive 
■ convenient opportunities for their private meetings. And 
this they did not for a ihort time only, but fome of them 

•The time oi marriage was fixed ; and, if a jBan did not marr)' 
when he was of full age, he was liable to a profecution ; as were 
luch alfo who married above or below themfelves. Such as had 
three children had great immunities; and thofe who had four were 
tree from all taxes. Virgins weit marnried witliout portions, bc- 
i aufe neither want (hould hinder a -man, nor riches induce him-.'c 
.udi I y contrary to his incliaations. 
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id children,:bcfoFe they )iad an. interview \yith their 
n the day time. This kind, of comineFce not only 
;d their temperance And chafti^y, but k^pt their bod- 
tfuly and tne firft ardor, of their Iqyefreih and un- 
; for as they were not iatiated like thofe that ar6 
with their wives,. there ftill was place for unextin- 

defire. When he had thus edabliAied a proper 
to niodefty and decorum with refpedt to marriage^ 

equally (ludious to drive from that flate the vain 
manifh paflion of jealoufy ; by making it quite as 
)le to have. children in common with perfons of 
as to avoid .all offensive freedom in their own be. 
to their wives. He laughed at thofe who revenge 
irs and bloodihed the.communicationkof a married 
's favors ; and allowed that if aman in years (hould 
young wife, he might. introduce to her fome hand- 



id lionefl young man, whom he mod .approved of, 
yen (he had a child of this, generous race, brinff it up 
>wn. On- tlie other hand,, he allowed, that ifa man 



-a^er ihould entertain a paflion for a married wom- 
iccount of her modedy and the beauty of her chiU 
le might treat with her hufband for admiflion to 
npany,* that fo planting in a beauty bearing foil, 
ht produce excellent chudren,t the congenial off- 
of excellent parents. For in the -^rd place, Ly. 

confidered children, not fo much the property of 
acents^as of the ftate ; and therefore he woiUd nut 
iem> begot by ordinary perfonsy but by the beft men 

In the next place, he obfervod the vanity and ab- 
' of other nations, where people ftudy.to have their 
and dogs of the iineft breed they can procure, ei> 
y interefl or -money ; and yet keep their wives ihiit 
at they mayliave children- by none but themfelves, 
1 they may happen to be doating, decripid or infirm. 
:hildren, when fprung from a bad (lock, and confe. 
y good for nothing, were no detriment to thotfc 
they belong to, and who have the trouble pf bring- 
em up, nor any advantage when well defcended and 
enerous difpodtion. Thefe regulations tending to 

this cife the kiogt were excepted s forithey weie not at lib- 
lend their wives. 

tKngliih tranflatien publiihed in 1758, has here, to po/fi/s alf 
abie.quM/ifications of iAciK parents,. yihich is not the. meaning oi 
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fecure a healthy oflTsprihg, and confequently beneficial fa 
the ftate, were fo far from encouraging that licentioufnefs 
of the women wliich prevailed afterwards, that adultery 
was not known amongfl them. A faying upon this fubjedt, 
of Geradas an ancient Spartan, is thus related : A (Iran- 
i^er had afked him, fThat puni/bment their iaiv appointed 
for adulterers ? HesLTifyfcrcd, Mvfriendy there are no aduU 
terers in our country. The other replied, But nvbat^ if 
there Jhould he one? Why then^ fays Geradas, be mufi 
forfeit a hull fo large that he might drink of the Eurotai 
from the top of Mount Taygetus, When the (Iranger ex- 
preflTed his furprife at this, and faid, Hoiv can fuch a bull 
he found ? Geradas anfwered with a fmile, Hotu can an 
adulterer be found in Sparta F This is the account wc 
have of their marriages. 

It was not left to the father to rear what children he 
pleafed, but he was obliged to carry the child to a place 
called Lefche, to be examined by the moft ancient men of 
the tribe, who were affembled tliere. If it was flrong and 
well proportioned, they gave orders for its education, and 
aflip:ned it one of the nine thoufand (hares of land ; but if 
it was weakly and deformed, they ordered it to be thrown 
into the place called Apotheta^^ which is a deep cavern 
near the mountain Taygetus ; concluding that its li£c 
could be no advantage either to itfelf or to the public, 
(ince nature had not given it at firft any (Irength or good- 
nefs, of conftitution.* For the fame reafon the women did 
not wafh theirnew bom infants with water, but with wine, 
thus making fome trial of their habit of body ; imagining 
that fickly and epileptic children fink and die under the 
experiment, while the healthy become more vigorous and 
liardy. Great care and art was alfo exerted by the mirf- 
es ; for as they never fwathed the infants, their limbs had 
a freer turn, and their countenances a more liberal air ; 
befides, they ufed them to any fort of meat, to have no 
terrors in the dark, nor to be afraid of being alone, and to 
leave all ill humor and unmanly crying. Hence people of 

*Tl.c general expediency of this law may well l)c difputcd, 
though it luitcd the martial conditution of Sparta ; fince many per- 
fons of weak conAituticMift make up in ingcivuity, -what tliey want 
in {Irength, and fo become more valuable members of the communi- 
ty than the moft rohiift. It feems, however, to have hid one good 
cfTcft, viz. makinis; women ver)' careful during; thtir pregnancv, ot 
either eating, drinking, or exercifmg, to excels. It nude them aUfr 
excellent nurfes, as is ohfcrved jufi below. 
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Other countries purchafcd Lacedaemonian nurfcs for their 
children ; and AfCibiades the Athenian is fai^ to have 
been nurfed by Amycla a Spartan. But if he was fortu- 
nate in a nurfe, he was not fo in a preceptor ; for Zopv- 
rus, appointed to that office by Pericles, was, as Plato tells 
us, no better qualified than a common flave. The Spar- 
tan children were not in that manner, under tutors pur- 
chafed or hired with money, nor were the parents at liberty 
to educate them as they pleafed ; but as foon as they were 
feven years old, Lycurgus ordered them to be enrolled in 
companies, where they were all kept under the fame or- 
der and difcipline, and liad their exercifes and recreations 
in common. He who (howed the moft conduct and cour- 
age amongfl them, was made captain of the company. The 
reft kept their eyes upon him, obeyed his orders, and bore 
with patience the punifhments he inflicted ; fo that their 
whole education was an exercife of obedience. The old 
men were prefent at their diveriions and often fuggefled 
feme occanon of difpute or quarrel, that they might ob- 
ftrvc with exa6tnefs the fpirit of each, and their nrmnefs 
in battle. 

As for learning,* they had juft what was abfolutely nc- 
ceflary. All the reft of their education was calculated to make 
them lubjedt to command, to endure labor, to fight and con- 
quer. They added, therefore, to their dilcipline, aa they ad- 
vanced in age; cutting their hair very clofe, making them 

♦The plainnefs of their manners, and their .being fo very much 
addi£Ud to war, made the Lacedaemonians lefs fond of the iclences 
tiun the xeft of the Greeks. If they wrote to be read, and fpokc to 
be undedlood, it was all they fought. For this the Athenians, who 
were exceflively vain of their learning, held them in greatcontempt ; 
iiifumuch that Thucydidcs hiralclf, in drawing the charaftcr of Bra- 
fidas, Uy&^hefpohe njelUnoughfora Lacedamonian. On this occalion 
ii is proper to mention the anfworof a Spartan to a learned Atheni- 
an, who upbraided him with the ignorance of his country : Ail yon 
fuy may be true, aud yet it amounts to no more^ than that xve only amovgji 
!':e Creeks itavt learned no ail cu/loms from you. The Spartans, hov- 
ever, bad a force and poignancy of expreflion, which cut down all 
(lie flowers of iludied elegance. This was the confequence of their 
concife way of fpeaking, and their encouraging, on all occafions, 
decent icpartec. Arts were in no greater credit with tlvm than fci- 
e.'ices. Theatiical diverfions found no countenance ; temperance 
and exercife made the phyfician unneceflary ; their jullice left no 
room for the pra^ice oiF the lawyer ; and all the trades that miniilei- 
to luxury, were unknown. As for agriculture, and fuch mecbaoic 
bufuiels as was abfolutely neceflary, it was left to theflgvcs;. 
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go barefoot, and play, for the moft part, quite naked. At 
twelve years of age their under garment was taken away, and 
but one upper one a year allowed them. Hence they were 
neceflarily dirty in their perfons, and not indulged the great 
favor of baths and oil, except on ibme particular daj's of 
the year. Tliey flept in companies, in beds made ot the 
tops of reeds, which they gathered with their own hands. 
Without knives, and brought from the banks of the Ku ro- 
tas. In winter they were permitted to add a little thiftle- 
down, as that feemed to have fome warmth in it. 

At this age, the moft diflinguifhed amongft them be- 
came favorite companions of the elder ;* and the old men 
attended more conftantly their places of cxercilie, obferv. 
ing their trials of ftrength and wit, not (lightly and in a 
curfory manner, but as their fathers, guardians and gov- 
ernors ; fo that there was neither time nor place, where 
perfons were wanting to inftnift and chafliie them. One 
of the bed and ableft men in the city was, moreover, ap- 
pointed infpet^or of the youth ; and he gave the command 
of each company to the difcreeteft and moft fpirited of thofe 
called Irens, An Iren was one that had been two year* 
out of the clafs of boys ; a Melliren one of the oldeft lads. 
This Ireriy then, a youth twenty years old, gives orders to 
thofe under his command, in their little battles, and has 
them to fer \re him at his houfe. He fends the oldeft of them 
to fetch wood, and the younger to gather potherbs ; thelc 
they fteal where they can find thcm,t either flyly getting 

♦ Though the youth of the male fex were much cherifhed and be- 
loved, as thofe that were to build up the future glory of the flat, 
^Tt, in Sparta, it was a virtuous and modell aHef^ion, untiogcd 
with that fenluslity which was fo fcandalous at Athens and other 
places. Xenophon fays, thefe lovers lived with thofe they were at- 
tached to, as a father does with his children, or a brother with hit 
brethren. The good cfTefts of this part of Lycurgus's inftitution^ 
were leen in llu- union that reigned among the citizens. 

i Not that the Spartans authoril'td thefts and robberies ; for u all 
was in common in their republic, thofe vices could have no place 
there. But the dcfign was to accuftom children who were dcilincU- 
for war, to furprife the vigilance of thofe who watcliedover them, 
and to cxpofe themfelves courageoufly to the fevered puntfhmen'ts, 
in cafe they, failed of that dexterity which was exa£led of them. A 
dexterity that would have been attended with fatal cffcds to the 
morals of any youth but the SparUn, educated as that was, to 
contemn riches and fuperfluitics, and guarded in all other rcfpcAs 
by the fc\ercft virtue. 
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rdens, or clfe craftily and warily creeping to the 
)n tables. But if any one be caught, he is feverely 
I for negligence, or want of dexterity. They 
o whatever vitluals they polFibly can, ingenioufly 
'ing to do it when perfons are aileep, or keep but 
•ent watch. If they are diicovered, they arc punifh- 
only witli whipping but with hunger. Indeed their 
' is but flender at all times, that, to fence against 
hey may be forced to exercifc their courage and 
>. This is the firft intention of their fpare diet ; a 
inate one is to make them grow tall. For when 
mal fpirits are not too much oppretifed by a great 
y of food, which liretches itfelf out in breadth and 
;fs, they mount upwards by their natural lightnei's, 
: body eafily and freely (hoots up in height. This al- 
ributes to nuike them handfome ; for thin and flen- 
Dits yield more freely to nature, which then gives a 
^portion to the limbs j whilfl the heavy and grofs 
ler by their weight. So women that take phyfic 
their pregnancy, have (lighter children indeed, but 
icr and more delicate turn, becaufe tlie fupplencfs of 
tter more readily obeys the plaftic power. Howev- 
(e are fpeculations which we (hall leave to others, 
boys (teal with fo much caution, that one of them* 
conveyed a young fox under his garment, fuffered 
ature to tear out his bowels with his teeth and claws, 
ig rather to die than be detecled. Nor docs this 

incredible, if we coniider what their young men 
dure to this day ; for we have fecn many of tliem 
under the la(h at the altar of* Diana Ortbia. 

Iren, repoling himfelf after fupper, ufed to order 
tlie boys to fmg a fong ; to another he put fome 
n whicn required a judicious anlwer : For example, 
hjs the be ft man in the city ? or, What he thought oj 

s is iuppolcd to be the Diana Tjturkn^ v/hofe flatuc f )rcftcs 
J liavc brought to Laccdscmon, and to \vhoni human viftims 
ircred. It is pretended that Lycurgus abulifhcd ihcfc 
s. and iuhllituted in their room the flagellation of young 
ith whoic blood the altar was at leall to be fprinklcd. hut 
I, a defire of overcoming all the weakncfles of' human nature, 
reby rendering his Spartans not only fuperior to their neigh- 
ut to tlicir fpccies, runs through many of the inltitutions ot 
us ; which principle, if well attended to, thoroiighly ex- 
iliem, and without atU'nding to which it ij» iinpoflibictdgive 
oiuu at all of lomc of thcni. 
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futh an aeiion ? This accuftonied them from thfeir child- 
hood to judge of the virtues, to enter. into the affairs of 
their countrymen. For if one of them was aiked, Who is 
a good citizen, or who an infamous one, and helitated in 
his anfwer, he was confidered as a boy of flow paits, and 
of a foul that would not afpire to honor. The anfwer was 
likcwife to have a reafon affigned for it, and proof con- 
ceived in few words. He whofe account of tne matter 
was wrong, by way of puntfliment had his thumb bit by 
the Iren. The old men and magiftrates often attended 
thefe little trials, to fee whether the Iren exercifed his au- 
thority in a rational and proper manner. He was permit- 
ted, indeed to inflidl the penalties ; but when the boys 
were gone, he was to be chaftifed himlelf, if he had pun- 
ifned them either with too touch feverity or remiflhefs. 

The adopters of favorites alfo fhared both in the honor 
and difgrace of their boys ; and one of them is faid to 
have been mulcted by the magiftrates, becaufe the boy 
vwhoin he had taken into his attentions, let fome ungener- 
ous word or cry elcape him, as he was fighting. This 
iove was fo honorable and in io much efteem, that tlic 
virgins too had their lovers amongfl the moft virtuous 
matrons. A competition of afFettion caufed no mifunder- 
ihmding, but rather a mutual friendfhip between thofe 
that had fixed their regards upon the lame youthy and 
an united endeavor to make him as accomplifhed as pof- 
fible. 

T iic boys were alfo taught to ufe fharp repartee, feafon- 
ed with humor, and whatever they faid was to be concife 
ii.'id pithy. For Lycurgus, as we have obferved, fixed 
but a Imall value on a confiderable quantity of his iron 
inoney ; but on the contrary, the worth of Ipeech was to 
conlift in its being comprilcd in a few plain words, preg- 
nant with a great deal of fenfe ; and he contrived that by 
lunt; filence tliey might learn to be fenientious and acute 
ill tlicir replies. As debauchery often caufcs weaknels 
ijnd ilerrility in the body, lb the intemperance of the 
tongue makes converfation empty and inlipid. King Agis 
therefore, when a certain Athenian laughed at the Lace- 
die nionian Ihort fwords and faid, The jugglers ivould 
fzoallo'ix) them ivith eafe upon the ftage^ anlwered in his 
Laconic vs ay. And yet *we can reach our enemies hearts 
rvith them. Indeed, to me there feems to be fomethin^in 
this concife manner of fpeaking, which immediately reaches 
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the obje^ aimed at, amd forcibly ftrikes the mind of the 
hearer. Lycurgus himfelf was'fhort and fententious in 
his difcourie, if we may judge by fome of his anfwers 
which are recorded ; that, for inflance, concerning the 
conftitution. When one advifed him to eftabliih a popu- 
lar government in Lacedaemon, Go^ faid he, and Jirft 
Make a trial of it in thy oijun family. That again, con* 
trcmittg facrifices to the Deity, when he was afked why 
he appointed them io trifling and of fo little value. That 
nve may ne'ver b^ in Tvanty fays he, of fometbing to offer 
him. Once more, when they inquired of him, what fort 
of martial exercifes he allowed of, he anfwered, Ally ex- 
cept tbofe in ^wbich you ftr etch* out your bands. Several 
fuchlike replies of his are faid to be taken from the 
letters which he wrote to his countrymen : As to their 
qneftion, ** How fhall we befl: guard againft the invafion 
** of an enemy ?" By continuing poor^ and not defiring 
in your pojfeffions to be one abo<ve another. And to the 
queflion, whether they fhould enclofe Sparta with walls, 
iTtat city is ijoell fortified tvhich has a *wall of men in- 
ftead of brick. Whether thefe and fome other letters af- 
cribcd to him are genuine or not, is no eafy matter to de- 
termine. However, that they hated long fpeeches, the 
following apophthegms are a farther proof. King Leo- 
nidas faid to one who difcourfed at an improper time about 
afiairs of fome concern. My friend^you Jbould not talkfo 
much to the purpofcy of 'what it is not to the purpofeto talk 
•/*. CharUaus, the nephew of Lycurgus, being alked why 
his uncle had made fo few laws, anfwered. To men offeixy 
toords feix) laivs are fufficient. Some people finding 
feult with Hecataeus the fophift, becaufe when admitted 
to one of the public repafts, he faid nothing all the time, 
Archidamidas replied, He *who knows boiju to fpeaky 
' knoius alfo ivhen to f peak. 

The manner of their repartees, which, as I faid, were 
feafoned with humor, may be gathered from thefe in- 
fhmces. When a troublefome tellow was peilering pe- 
raaratys with impertinent queftions, and this in particu- 
lar feveral times repeated, " Who is the beft man in Spar- 
ta ?" He anfwered. He that is leafi like you. To fome 
^nrho were commending the Eleans for managing the 
Olympic games with fo much juftice and propriety, Agis 

* This was the form of demanding quarter in battle^ 
Vol. I. N 
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faid. What great matter is it^ if the EUans dojujitce onct 
in Ji<ve years? When a ftranger was ^rofefling his regard 
for Theopompus, and faying that his own countrymen 
called him Phihlacon (a lover of the Lacedaemonians) the 
king anfwered him, My good friend it ivere much better^ 
if they called you Philotolites (a lover of your own coun- 
trymen.) Pliftonax, the fon of Paufanias, replied to an 
orator of Athens, who faid the Lacedaemonians had no 
learning, True, for nve are the only people of Greece that 
ha've learnt no ill of you* To one who aiked what num- 
ber of men there was in Sparta, Archidamidas faid. Enough 
to keep bad men at a dijiance. 

Even when they indulged a vein of pleafantry, one 
might perceive, that they would not ufe one unneceiTary 
word, nor let an expreflion efcape them that had not fome 
fenfe worth attending to. For one being afked to go and 
liear a perfon who imitated the nightingale to perfection, 
anfwered, / ha've heard the nightingale herfelf, Anotli- 
cr faid, upon reading this epitaph, 

Vi£>ims of Mars, at Selinus they fell. 
Who q«cnch*d the rage of tyranny. 

«^ And they deferved to fall, for, inftead of quenching it, 
** they fhould have \tt\t burn out^ A young man an- 
fwered one that promifed him fome game cocks that 
would Hand their death, Gi've me thofe that njuill be the 
death of others. Another feeing fome people carried in- 
to the country in litters, faid, May J never /tt in any place 
nvhere I cannot rife before the aged ! This was the man- 
ner of their apophthegms : So that it has been juftly 
enough obferved that the term lakonizein (to a6l the La'- 
cedamionian) is to be referred rather to the exercifes of 
the mind, than thofe of the body. 

Nor were poetry and mufic lefs cultivated among them, 
than a concife dignity of exprelTion. Their fongs had a 
i'pirit, which could roufe the foul, and impel it in an 
enthufiaftic manner to a6iion. The language was plain 
and manly, the fubje6l lerious and moral. For they con- 
fifted chiefly of the praifes of heroes that had died for 
Sparta, or elfe of exprclTions of deteftation for fuch 
wretches as had declined tlie glorious opportunity, and 
rather chofe to drag on life in nii(ei7 and contempt. Ncr 
did they forget to exprefs an ambition for glor>' fuitablf 
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to their refpe6llve ages. Of this it may not be amifs to 
give an inltance. There were three choirs on their fefti- 
vals, correfponding with the three ages of man. The 
old men began, 

Once in battle bold we IhoUe ; 
the young men anfwered, 

Try us ; our vigor is not gone ; 
and the boys concluded, 

The palm remains for us alone. 

Indeed, if we confider with fome attention fuch of the La- 
cedaemonian poems as are Hill extant, and get into thofe 
airs which were played upon the flute when they march- 
ed to battle, we muft agree, that Terpander* and Pindar 
have very fitly joined valor and mufic together. The for- 
mer thus fpeaks of Lacedsenion, 

There gleams the youth's bright falchion ; there the mule 
Lifts hor fwcet voice j there awful Julkicc opw 
Her wide pavilion. 

And Pindar fmgs, 

There in grave council fits the fage ; 
There burns the youth's rcfiftlefs rago 

To hurl the quiv'ring lance ; 
The mufe with glory crowns their arms, 
And Melody exerts her charms 

And Pleafure leads the dance. 

Thus we are informed, not only of their warlike turn, 
but tlieir Ikill in mufic. For, as the Spartan poet fays, 

To fwell the bold notes of the lyre, 
Becomes the warrior's lofty fire. 

And the king always offered facrifice to thef mufes bo 
fore a battle, putting his troops in mind, 1 fuppofe, of 
their early education and of the judgment that would 

♦Terpander was a poet and muficiaii too (as indeed tlicy ot 
tbofe times w?rc in ijcneral) who added three firings to the harp. 
which till theh had but four. He tlouriihcd about a hundred and 
twenty years after Homer. 

+ Xenophon fays, the king who commanded the army, lacrifired 
Co Jupiter and Minerva on the frontier of his kingdom. Probihly 
the mufes were joined with Minerva the patroncls of Iclciice. 
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fte paft upon them ; as well as that thofe divinities might 
^ teach them to defpife danger, while they performed feme 
* exploit fit for them to celebrate. 

On thofe occaiions* they relaxed the feverity of their 
difcipline, permitting their men to be curious in dreffing 
their hair, and elegant in their arms and apparel, while 
they expreffed their alacrity, like horfes full of fire, and 
neighing for the race. They let their hair, therefore, 
grow from their youth, but took more particular carc> 
when they expe6led an a6lion, to have it well combed and 
ihining, remembering a faying of Lycurgus, that a large 
bead of hair made the bandfome more graceful^ and the 
mgly more terrible. The exercifes, too, of the young men, 
during the campaigns, were more moderate, their diet not 
ib hard, and their whole treatment more indulgent : So 
that they were the only people in the world with whom 
military difcipline wore in time of war, a gentler face than 
ul'ual. When the army was drawn up, and the enemy near, 
the king facrificed a goat, and commanded them all to fct 
garlands upon their heads, and the muficians to play CaJ- 
tor's march, while himlelf began the faan whicn was the 
£gnal to advance. It was at once a folemn and diseadful 
fight, to fee them meafuring their fteps to the found of 
mufk, and without the lead diforder in their ranks or tu- 
mult ofipirits, moving forward cheerfully andcompofed- 
ly, with narmony, to battle. Neither fear nor ralhnefs was 
hkely to approve men fo diipofed, pofleffed as they were 
of a firm prefence of mind, with courage and confidence of 
fuccefs as under the condu6l of heaven. When the king 
advanced againft the enemy, he had always with him fome 
one that had been crowned in the public games of Greece. 
And they tell us, that a Lacedaemonian, when large fums 
were offered him on condition that he would not enter the 

* The true reafon of this was, in all probability, that war mi^it 
be lefs burdenfome to them ; for to render them bold and warlike 
was the reigning paflion of their legiflator. Under this article we 
may add, that they were forbidden to remain long encamped in the 
fame place, as well to hinder their being furprifed, as that they 
snight be more troublefome to their enemies, by wafting every coi- 
ner of their country. They were alfo forbidden to fight the iamc 
enemy often. They flept all night in their armor ; but their out- 
guards were not allowed thetr fhields, that being unprovided of de- 
fence, they might not dare to ileep. In all expeditions they were 
careful in the performance of religious rites ; and, after their e\'eB« 
ing meal was over, the foldiers fang together hymns to their gods. 
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Olympic lifts, refufed them : . Having with much difficulty 
thrown his antagonift, one put this queftion to him, ** Spar- 
•* tan, what will you get by this victory?" He anfwered 
with a fmile, Ifiallhwue the honor to fight foremoft in the 
ranks ^ before my prince* When they had routed the en- 
emy, they continued the purfuit till they were aflured of 
the vidtory : After that they immediately deiifted j deem- 
ing it neither generous nor worthy of a Grecian to deftroy 
thofe who made no farther refiftance. This was net only 
a proof of magnanimity, but of great fervice to their caufe. 
For when their adversaries found that they killed fuch as 
flood it out, but fpared the fugitives, they concluded it 
was better to fly than to meet their fate upon the fpot. 

Hippias the fophift tells us, that Lycurgus himfelf was 
a man of great perfonal valor, and an experienced com- 
mander. * Philoftephanus alfo afcribes to him thefirft di- 
vition of the cavalry into troops of fifty who were drawn 
up in a fquare body. But Demetrius the Phalerean fays^ 
that he never Jiad any military employment, and that there 
was the profoundeft peace imaginable when he eftablilhed 
the conftitution of Sparta. His providing for a ccflation 
of arms during the Olympic games, is likewife a mark of 
the humane and peaceable man. Some^ however, ac- 
quaint us, and, among the reft, Hermippus, that Lycur- 
gus at firft ha:i no communication with Iphitus ; but com- 
ing that way, and happening to be a fpe^lator, he heard 
behind him a human voice (as he thought) which expref- 
fed fome wonder and difpleafure that he did not put his 
countrymen upon reforting to fo great an aflembly. He 
turned round immediately, to difcover whence the voice 
came, and as there was no man to be jfeen, concluded it 
was from heaven. He joined Iphitus, therefore ; and or- 
dering along with him, the ceremonies of the feftival, 
rendered it more magnificent and lalting. 

The difcipline of the Lacedaemonians continued after 
they were arrived at years of maturity. For no man was" 
at liberty to live as he pleafed, the city being like one 
great camp, where all had their ftated allowance,, and 
knew their public charge, each man concluding that heivas 

* Xcnophon, \\\ his treatife of the Spartan commonwealth, fays, 
Lycurgus brought military difcipline to great perfc6lion, and give<s 
OS a detail of his rt'guiations and improvements in the art of war; 
^iyvoG of which I ha^e mentioned in the foregoing note. 

N 2 
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Born not for himfelf^ but for his country. Hence, if ihey 
had no particular orders, they employed theml'eives in 
jnfpedting the boys, and teaching them fomething ui'cful, 
or in learning of thofe that were older than themlelves. 
One of the greateft privileges that Lycurgus procured his 
countrymen, was the enjoyment of leifure, the confequence 
of his forbidding them to exercife any mechanic trade. 
It was not worth their while to take great pains to r«fe a 
fortune, fmce riches there, were of no account : And the 
Helot es^ who tilled the ground, were anfwerable for the 
produce abovementioned. To this purpofe we have a ftory 
of a Lacedaemonian, who happening to be at Athens while 
the court fat, was informed of a man who was fined for 
idlenefs ; and when the poor fellow was returning home 
in great dejeClion, attended by his condoling friends, he 
delired the company to fliow him the perfon that was ro«. 
demned for keeping tit his dignity. So much beneath 
them they reckoned all attention to mechanic arts and all 
defire of riches ! 

Lawfuits were banifhed from Lacedsemon with money. 
The Spartans knew neither riches nor poverty, but pof- 
fefled an equal competency, and had a cheap and eafy 
way of fupplying tlieir few wants. Hence, when they 
were not engaged in war, their time was taken up with 
dancing, feafting, hunting, or meeting to exercife, or 
converfe. They went not to market under thirty years 
of age,* all their neceffary concerns being managed by 
their relations and adopters. Nor was it reckoned a cred- 
it to the old to be fe^n fauntering in the market place; 
it was deemed more fuitable for them to pafs great part 
of the day in the fchools of exercife, or places of conver- 
fation. Their difcourfe feldom turned upon money or 
bufinefs of trade, but upon the praife of the excellent, or 
the contempt of the worthlefs ; and the laft was exprefled 
with that pleafantry and humor, which conveyed in- 
ftru^ion and correflion without feeming to intend it. 
Nor was Lycurgus himfelf immoderately fevere in his 
manner ; but, as Sofibius tells us, he dedicated a little 
iNHue to the god of laughter, in each hall. He confidered 

* This alfo is faid to have been the age when they began to lerve 
in the array. But as they were obliged to forty years* fcrvicc be^ 
fore the law exempted them from going into the field, I incline to 
the opinion of thole writeTS who think that the military age »s not 
well aicertained. 
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fsLcetioufnefs as a feafoning of their hard ezerciie and diet, 
and therefore ordered it to talce place on all proper occa- 
iions, in their common entertainments and parties of pleaf- 
ure. 

Upon the whole^ he taught ^is citizens to think nothing 
more difagreeable than to •live by (or for) themfelves. 
like bees, they a£ted with one impuHe for the pobHc 
goody and always aiTembled about their prince. They 
were poflfefled with a thir/l of honor, an enthuilafm bor- 
dering upon infanity, and had not a wiHi but for their 
country. Thefe fentiraents are confirmed by fome of their 
aphorifms. When Psdaretus loft his election for one of 
the three hundred^ he went away rejoicing that tbere*were 
three hundred better men than bttufelf found in the citjf»* 
Pinftratidas going with fome others, ambaflador to the 
king of Perfia's lieutenants, was afked whether they came 
with a public commidion, or on their own account $ to 
which he anfwered, If fucce/sfu/, far the public ; if un^ 
fuccefsfuly for ourfel'ues, Agrileonis, the mother of Bra- 
fidas,t afking fome Amphipolitans that waited upon her 
at her houfe, whether Brafuias died honorably, and as be- 
came a Spartan ; they greatly extolled his merit, and faid 
there was not fuch a man left in Sparta ; whereupon fhe 
replied. Say notfo my friends ; for Brejidas nvas indeed 
a man of ho nor ^ but Lacedsemon can boaft of many better 
men than he. 

The fenate, as I faid before, confiflcd at firft of thofe tliat 
were affiftaats to Lycurgus in his great enterprife. After- 
wards to fill up any vacancy that might happen, he order- 
ed the moft worthy man to be feledled, of thofe that were 
fiill three fcore years old. This was the moft refpeftable 
difpute in the world, and the conteft was truly glorious ; 
for it was not who (hould be fwifteft among tne fwift, or 
ftrongeft of the ftrong, but who was the wifeft and 
beft among the good and wife. He who had the prefer- 
ence was to bear this mark of fuperior excellence through 
life, this great authority, which put into his hand^ the 

♦ Xenophon fays, it was the cuftom for th« ephori to appoint 
three ofHcers, each of whom was to felef): an hundred men, the belt 
he could find ; and it was a point of great enulatioB to be one ol 
tbcfc three hundred. 

\ Brafidas, the Lacedemonian general, defeated the Athenians in 
a battle foughtncar Amphipolis,atown of Macedonia, on the bank6 
of the Strymon, but loft hi» life in the aftioa. Thucydii, lib. v. 
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Uves and honor of the citizens, and every other important 
affair. The manner of the election was this : When the 
people were aiTembled, fome perfons appointed for the 
purpofe were (hut up in a room near the place, where they 
could neither fee nor be feen, and only hear the fhouts of 
the conftituents ;* for by them they decided this and moft 
other affairs. £ach candidate walked filently through the 
affembly, one after another according to lot. Thole that 
were fhut up had writing tables, in which they fet down 
in different columns the number and loudnefsof the fhouts, 
without knowing \yho they were for ; only they marked 
them as firft, fecohd, third, and fo on, according to the 
number of competitors. He that had the moft and loud- 
eft acclamations, was declared duly ele6led. Then lie was 
crowned with a garland, and went round to give thanks 
to the gods ; a number of young men followed, ftriving 
which ftioiild extol him moft, and the women celebrated 
his virtues in their fongs, and blelfed his worthy life and 
conduiSl. Each of his relations offered him a repaft, and 
their addrefs on the occafion was, Sparta honors jou nviiB 
this collation. When he had finifhed the procefHon, he 
went to the conmion table, and lived as before. Only 
two portions were fet before him, one of which he carried 
away ; and as all the women related to hfm attended at 
the gates of the public hall, he called her for whom he 
had the greateft efteera, and prcfented her with the portion,. 
faying at the lame time, That *which I received as a mark 
of honor, I gi<ve to you. Then fhe was conduced home 
with great applaufe by the rcil of the women. 

Lycurgus likewife made good regulations with refpeft 
to burials. In the firft place, to take away all fuperftition, 
he ordered the dead to be buried in the city, and even 
permitted their monuments to be erected near the tem- 
ples ; accuftoniing the youth to luch fights from their in- 
fancy, that they might have no uneafinefs from them, nor 
any horror for death, as if people were polluted with the 
touch of a dead body, or with treading upon a grave. In 
tlie next place he fuffered nothing to be buried with th^ 
corpfe, except the red cloth and the olive leaves in which 

♦As this was a tumultuary and uncertain way of deciding who 
had the majority, they wcce often obliged to leparate the people and 
r«)unt the votes. Ariitotle thinks that in inch a cale perions Ihould 
not offer (hcmfelvcs candidates, or lolicit the office or employraecl, 
bvit be called to it merely for thcir.abiliLies and. their merit. 
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it was wrapt.* Nor .would he fuflfer the rdations to in- 
fcribe any names upon the tombs^ except of thofe men that 
fell in battle, or thofe women who died in fome facred of. 
fice. He fixed ekven days for the time of mourning ; on 
the twelfth they were to put an end to it after offering fac- 
rifice to Ceres* No part of life was left vacant and unim- 
proved, but even with their neceflary actions he interwove 
the praife of virtue and the contempt of vice ; and he fo 
filled the city with living examples, that it was next to 
impoffible, for perfons who had thcfe from their infancy 
before their eye^, not to be drawn and formed to honor. 

For the fame reafon he would not permit all that defired 
it, to go abroad and fee other countries, left they fliould 
contradt foreign manners, gain traces of a life of little dif- 
cipline, and of a different form of government. He for* 
bade ftrangers toof to refort to Sparta, who could not 
affign a good reafon for their coming ; not, as Thucydides 
lays, out of fear they jfhould imitate the conflitution of 
that city, and make improvements in virtue, but left 
they fhould teach his own people fome evil. For along 
with foreigners come new iubje6ts of dif«burfiB ;{ new 
dUcourfe produces new opinions ; and from thefe ther« 
neceffarily fpring new paflions and defires. which, like 
£icord$ in mufic, would difturb the eftabli(hed govern- 
laeat. He, therefore, thought it more expe^ent fior the 
Gity^ to keep out of it corrupt cuftoms and manners, th^ 
even to prevent the introduftion of a peftilence. 

Thus far, then, we can perceive no vcftiges of a difre- 
giird to right and wrong, which is the fault l«me people 
find with the laws of Lycurgus, allowing them well enough 

* ^ian tells us (1. vi. e. 6.) that net all theeitizenf indilfncntfy 
were buried m the red cloth and olive laaves, but eniy foch is 1^ 
dtftinguidied themfetves particularly in the^ld. 

"t* He received with pleafure fuch ftrangers as came and fi>b«nitled 
to his laws, and affigned them fharesof land, which they could net 
alienate. Indeed, the lots of all the citizens were ynalicnabk. 

"^ Xenopbon, who was aneyewitneis, imputes the Changes in the 
Spartan difcipline to foreign manners. But iu fa£k tbey had a deep-^ 
er root. When the Lacedaemonians, inftead of keeping to their law- 
giver's injun6^ion, only to defend their own country, and to make 
no conquefts, carried their vi6lorious arms overall Greece and into 
AfiaitfelF, then foreign gold and foreign manners came into SpaTta, 
corrupted the funplicity of its inilitutions, and at lail oveiturned 
that republic. 
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calculated to produce valor, but not to promote ju(!ictf» 
Perhaps it was the Crvpt'ta^* as they called it, or ambujf- 
^adcy if that was really one of this lawgiver's infl^itutionsyp 
as Ariftotle fays it was, which gave Plato fo bad an impref^ 
fion both of Lycurgus and his laws. The governors of 
the youth ordered the (hrewdell of them trom time to 
time to difperfe themfelves in the country, provided only 
with daggers and fome neceflTary provifions. In the day 
time they hid themfelves, and refted in the moft private 
places they could find, but at night they fallied out into 
the roads and killed all tlie Helotes they could meet with. 
Nay, fometimes by day, they fell upon them in the fields^ 
and murdered the ablefb and ftrongeft of them. Thucydi- 
des relates in his hiftory of the Peloponnefian war, that the 
Spartans felecled fuch of them as were diftinguifhed for 
their coiwage, to the number of two thoufand or more^ 
declared them free, crowned them with garlands, and con- 
duced them to the temples of the gods; but foon after 
they all difappeared ; and no one could, either then or 
fince, give account in what manner they were deftroyed. 
Ariltotle particularly fays, that the epbori^ as foon as they 

* The eruelty of the Lacedaemonians towards the Helotes^ is fre^ 
quently fpoken of, and generally decried by all authow ; though 
Pluftarch, -who was a great admirer of the Spartans endeavors to pal- 
liate it as much as may be. Thefe poor wretches were marked out 
for flavcs in their drcfs, their gefture, and, in fhort, in every thin^. 
They wore doglkin bonnets, and Ihcepfkin veils ; they were for- 
bidden to learn any liberal art, or to perform any aft worthy of 
their mafters. Once a day they received a certain number of ftripcs, 
for fear they (hould forget they were (laves ; and to crown all, they 
were liable to this cryptia^ which was fureto be executed on all fucB 
as fpokc, looked, or walked like freemen ; a cruel and unncceflary 
expedient, and unworthy of a virtuous people. The <!/>Aort, indeed, 
declared war againft them. Againft whom ? Why, agarnft poor 
i»ked flaves, who tilled their lands, drelTed their food, and did all 
ihofe offices for them which they were too proud to do forthero- 
ielvcs. Plutarch, according to cuftom, endeavors to pla?c all this 
cruelty far "lower than th« times of Lycurgus ; and alleges that it 
was introduced on account of the Helotes joining with the MeiTr- 
nians after a terrible earthquake, that happened about 467 years be^ 
fore the birth of Chrill, whereby a great part of Lacedaemon was 
overthrown, and in which above twenty thouiandSpartausperiflicd. 
But Elian tells us exprefsly(Hifl.Var. 1. iii.)that it was thecommoa 
opinion in Greece, that this very earthquake was a judgment from 
heaven upon the SparUns for treating thefe HdoUs with fuch inhot* 
manity. 
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ivcfted in their office, declared war againft the He^ 
hat they might be maflacred under pretence of law. 
•r refpeds fhey treated them with great mhumanity ; 
nes they made them drink till they were intoxk:at- 
I in that condition led them into the public hsuls^to 
le young men what drunkennefs was. They ordered 
io to fingmean fongs, and to dance ridiculous danc- 
not to meddle with any that were genteel and g^race- 
hus they tell us, that when the Thebans afterwards 
i Laconia, and took a great number of Helotes prif- 
they ordered them to ling the odes of Terpander, 
n, or Spendon the Lacedaemonian, but they excufed 
Ives, alleging that it was forbidden by their mafters. 
who fay that a freeman in Sparta was moft a free- 
nd a flave moft a flave, feem well to have confidered 
rerence of ftates. But in my opinion, it was in after 
hat tliefe cruelties took place among the Lacedaemo- 
chiefly after the great earthquake, when, ashiftory 
IS us, the Helotes, joining the Melfenians, attacked 
did infinite damage to the country, and brought the 
the greateft extremitv. I can never afcribe to Ly- 
> fo abominable an arf as that of the ambufcade, I 
judge in this cafe by the mildnefsand juftice which 
red in the reft of his conduct, to which alfo the gods 
heir fanttion. 

en his principal inftitutions had taken root in thtf 
:rs of the people, and the government was come to 
naturity as to be able to lupport and preferve itfelf, 
as Plato fays of tlie Deity, that he rejoiced when he 
reated the world, and given it its firft motion ; fo I.y- 
s was charmed with the beauty and greatnefs of Iiis 
:al eftablilhment, when he faw it exemplified in fact, 
love on in due order. He was next dcfirous to make 
lortal, io far as human wifdom could attest it, and to 
r it down unchanged to the lateft times. For this 
>fe he aflembled all the people, and told them, the 
fions hfli had already made for the flate were indeed 
ent for virtue and happinefs,but the greateft and moft 
rtant matter was iflill behind, which he could not dif- 
to them till he liad confultcd the oracle ; that they 
therefore inviolably obferve his laws without altering 
liing in them, till he returned from Delphi ; and then 
ould acquaint them with the pleafure of Apollo. 
a they had all promifed to do fo, and defired him to 
rwarc^ lie took an oath of the kings and fenators, and 
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mfterwards of all the cituMns, that they would abide 
preient cftabliihment till Lycurgus came back. I 
took his journey to Delphi. 

When he arrived there, he offered facrifice to th 
and confulted the oracle, whether his laws were fu 
to promote virtue, and fecure the happinefs of tli 
Apollo anfwered that the laws were excellent, and t 
city which kept to the constitution he had edablifked 
be^e moll glorious in the world. This oracle Ly 
tooK down in writing, and fcnt it to Sparta. He the: 
cd another facrifice, and embraced his friends and ) 
determined never to releafe his citizens from thej 
but voluntarily there put a period to his life ;• when 
yet of an age when life was not a burden, when dej 
not dcfirable, and while he was not unhappy in any < 
cumdance. He, therefore, deftroyed himlelf by abf 
from food, perfuaded that the very death of lav 
fliould have its uie, and their exit, fo far from bein 
nificant, have its fliare of virtue to be conOdered as 
aelion.f To him indeed whofe performances were { 
trious, the conclufion of life was the crown of hat 
and his death was left guardian of thofe invaluable b 
he had procured his countrymen through life, as tl 
taken an oath not to depart from his eftabliihmcnt 
>eturn. Nor was he deceived in his expectations.. 
continued fuperior to the reft of Greece both in its g 
ment at home and reputation abroad, fo long as it r 
theinftitution of Lycurgus; andthisit did during tl 
of five hundred years, and the reign of fourteen fui 
kings down to Agis the fon of Archidamus. As for 
pointment of the efbori^ it was fo far from weaken 
conftitution, that it gave it additional vigor, and 
it feemed to be eftablifhedin favor of the people, it ftr 
ened the arillocracy. 

But in the reign of Agis money found its w; 
Sparta, and with money came its infeparable att< 
avarice. This was by means of Lyiander ; wlio, 
hiniielf incapable of being conxiptcd by money, fil 
country with the love of it, and with luxury tot 

* Yet Liician lays that Lycurgus died at the age of 85. 

+ After all this pompous account, Plutarch himfclf acknc 
cs that authors are not well agreed, how and where this gr 
died. That he ftarved hirafelf is improbable ; but that he 
ed no more to his country, liecms to be perfe^Uy agreeable 
XHanner of a£ling, as well as-Co the current of hiilory. 
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brought both gold and filver from the wars,"* and thereby 
broke through the laws of Lycurgus. While thcfe were 
in force, Sparta was not fo much under the political reg- 
ulations of a commonwealth, as the {ir\6i rules of a philo- 
fophic life : And as the poets feign of Hercules, that on. 
ly with a club and lion's fkin he travelled over the world, 
clearing it of lawlefs ruffians and cruel tyrants ; fo the 
Lacedemonians with a piece of f parchment and coarfe 
coat kept Greece in a voluntary obedience, deftroytd 
ufur nation and tyranny in the flates, put an end to wars, 
and laid feditions afleep, very often without either (hield 
or lance, and only by lending one ambaflador ; to whofe 
dire<flions all parties concerned immediately fubmitted. 
Thus bees, when their prince appears, compofe their 
quarrels and unite in one iwarm. So much did juftice 
and good government prevail in that ilate, that I am fur- 

Erifed at thofe who fay, the Lacedaemonians knew indeed 
ow to obey, but not how to govern ; and on this occa- 
fion quote the faying of king Theopompus, who, whe;» 
one told him,that Sparta 'wasfrefewed by the good adm'in^ 
iftration of its kings, replied, JV^y, rather by the obedience 

* Xenophon acquaints us, that when Lyfander had taken Athens, 
he fent to Sparta many rich fpoils and 470 taleots of filver. The 
coming of this huge mafs of wealth created great difputes at Sparta. 
Many celebrated Lyfander's praifes,and rejoiced exceedingly at this 
g9oa fortune, as they called it ; others, who were better acquainted 
with the nature-of things, and with their conftitution, were of quite 
another opinion : They looked upon the receipt of this treafure as 
an open violation of the laws of Lycurgus; and they exprefTed their 
ipprehenfions loudly that, in proceis of time, they might, by a 
change in their nunners, pay inhnitely more for this money than it 
was worth. The event jullified their fears. 

+ This was t\K Jcytale, the nature and ufe of which Plutarch ex- 
plains in the life of Lyfander. He tells us, that when the magiftrates 
gave their commiflion to any admiral or gcneral,thcy took two round 
pieces of wood, both exa6lly equal in breadth and thickness (Thu" 
cydides adds, that they were I'mooth and long ;) one they keptthem- 
felves, the other was delivered to their officer. When they had any 
thing of moment, which they would fecredy convey to him, they 
cut a long narrow fcroll of parchment, and rolling it about their 
own ilaff, one fold clofe upon another, they wrote their bufmeCson 
it : When they had wrote what they had to £iy, they took off the 
parchment, and fent it to the general ; and he applying it to his own 
ftaff, the cliara^lers which before were confofed and umatelligtbk, 
.appeared then very plainly. 

Vol. L O 
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of their fubje^s. It is certain that people will not con- 
tinue pliant to thofe who know not how to command ; but 
it is the part of a good governor to teach obedience. He 
who knows how to lead well, is fure to be well followed ; 
and as it is by the art of horfemanlhip that a horfe is made 
gentle and tractable, fo it is by the abilities of him that 
fills the throne that the people become ductile and fub- 
niiffive. Such was the condu6t of the^ Lacedaemonians, 
tliat people did not only endure, but even defired to be 
their fubje6ls. Thev afked not of them, either fhips, 
money, or troops, out only a Spartan general. When 
they had received him, they treated him with the great- 
eft Honor and refpedt : So Gylippus was revered by the 
i)icilians, Brafidas by the Chalciaians, Lyfander, Calli- 
cratidas and Agefilaus by all the people of Afia. Thefe, 
and fuch as thelc, wherever they came, were called moder- 
ators and reformers, both of the magiftrates and people, 
and Sparta itfelf wascon/ideredas a fchool of difciplme, 
where the beauty of life and political order were taught in 
the utmolt perfetlion. Hence Stratonicus feems facetiouAy 
enough to nave faid that he would order the Athenians to 
have the conduSi ofmyfteries and procejffions ; the Eleans /• 
fr^tde ingameSy as their particular pro'vince ; and the La^ 
cedamonians to be beaten^ if the others did atnifs*. This 
was fpoken in jeft ; but Antiftheiies, one of the fcholars of 
Socrates, faid (more ferioufly) of the Thebans, when he 
fliw them pluming themfelves upon their fuccefs at Leuc- 
tra, Tbeywerejuftltke fo many fchoolboys rejoicing that 
they had beaten their mafter, 

it was not, however, the principal defign of Lycurgus, 
that his cityfhould govern many others, but he confidered 
its happinefsy like that of a private man, z.sfio'wing from 
^virtue andfclfconjiftcncy ; he therefore fo ordered and dii- 
pofed it, that by the freedom and fobriety of its inhabi- 
tants, and their having a fufficiency within themlelves, 
its continuance might be the more lecure. Plato, Diogenes, 
Zeno, and other writers upon government, iiave taken 
Lycurgus for their model ; and theie have attained great 

* Becaufc the teachers (hould be anfwerable for the faults of their 
pupils. The plealaniry of the obfervation fccms to be this, That as 
the Lacedaemonians ufed to punifh the parents or adopters of thole 
yoiing people that behaved amifs ; now that they were the inftruc- 
tors of other nations, they (hould lutfer for their faults. Bryan's 
Latin text has it, that the Lacedemonians fhoali hat then. — ^But 
there is no joke in that. 
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praife, though they left only an idea of^fometking excel- 
lent. Yet he who, not in idea and in words, but in fa<^ly 
produced a moft inimitable form of government, and by 
mowing a whole city of philofophers,* confounded thole 
who imagine that the fo much talked of ftriftnefs of a 
philofophic life is impracticable j he, I fav, ftands in the 
rank ot glory far before the founders ot all the other 
Grecian ftatesf. Therefore Ariftotle is of^pinion, that 
the honors paid him in Lacedaemon were far beneath his 
merit. Yet thofe honors were very great j for he has a 
temple there, and they offer him a yearly facrifice, as a 
god. It is alfo faid, that when his remams were brought 
home, his tomb was ilnick with lightning ; a feal of dU 
vinity which no other man, however, eminent, has had, 
except Euripides, who died and was buried at Arethufa in 
Macedonia, This was matter of great fatisfaClion and 
triumph to the friends of Euripides, that the fame thing 
Ihould befal him after death, wnich had formerly happen- 
ed to the moft venerable of men, and the moft tavorcd of 
heaven. Some fay, Lyairgus died at Cirrha ; but Apol- 
lothemls will have it, that he was brought to Elis and died 
there j and Timaeus and Aridoxenus write, that he ended 
his days in Crete ; nay, Ariltoxenus adds, that the Cretans 
(how his tomb at Perganlia, near the high road. We are 
told, he left an onlv fon named Antiorus : And as he died 
without iffue, the family was extinft; His friends and re- 
lations obferved his anniverfary, which fubfifled for many 
ages, and the days on which they met for that purpofe they 
called Ljcurgid^e. Ariftocrates, the fon of Hipparchus, 
relates, that the friends of Lycurgus, with whom he fo- 
journed, and at laft died in Crete, burned his body, and, 
at his re<iuefl, threw his afhes into the lea. Thus he 

♦ Ariftotle and Plato differ In this from Plutarch. Even Polyb- 
ius, who was io great an admirer of tlic Spartan government, al- 
lows, that, though the Spartans, confidcred as individuals, were 
wile and virtuous, yet in their colleftive capacity they paid but lit-^ 
tic regard to jufticc and moderation. 

-f Solon, though a perfon of a different temper, was no Icfs dif- 
interefted than Lycurgus. He fettled the Athenian commonv^ealth , 
ref ufed the foveieignty when of!ered him, travelled to avoid the im- 
portunities of his countrymen, oppofied tyranny in his old age, and 
when he found his oppoiition vain, went into voluntary exile. Lv- 
curgus and Solon were both great men ; but the former had tne 
ftronger, the Utter the milder genius ; this eSedls of which appear- 
ed in the conunonwealths tbey founded. 
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fuarded againft the poffibility of his remains being brought 
ack to Sparta by the Lacedaemonians^ left they fhould 
then think themfelves releafed from their oath, on the pre- 
tence that he was returned, and make innovations in t^e 
government. This is what we had to fay of L)xurgus. 

NUMA. 

1 HERE is likewife a great diverfity amongft hi/lorians 
about the time in which king Nuraa lived, though fomc 
^^milies feem to trace their genealo^ up to him with fuf- 
ficient accuracy. However, a certam writer called Clodi- 
iiSy in his emendations of chronology, affirms, th^t the an- 
cient archives were deftroyed when Rome was facked by 
the Gauls : And that thofe which are now (hown as fuch, 
were forged in favor of fome perfons who wanted to {Iretch 
their lineage, far back, and to deduce it from the znoft il- 
lu/iriQus .Iioufes. Some fay that Numa was the fcholar of 
Pythagoras ;* but others contend, that he was unacquaint- 
ea with the Grecian literature, either alleging, that his 
own genius was fufficient to condufl him to excellence, or 
that he was inllru6led by fome barharian philofqpher fu- 
perior to Pythagoras. Some again aiErm, that Pythagoroi! 
of Samos flouriihed about five generations below the times 
of Numa : But that Pythagoras the Spartan, who won the 
prize at the Olympic race m the fixteenth Olympiad (about 
the third year or which it was that Numa came to the 
tliron::) travelling into Italy, became acquainted with that 
prince, and aflifted him in regulating the government. 
Hence many Spartan cuftoms, taught by Pythagoras, were 
intermixed with the Roman. But this mixture might 
have another caufe, as Numa was of Sabine extraction, 
and the Sabines declare thepifelvcs to have been a Lace- 
daemonian colony. t It is diihcult, however to adjuft the 

♦ Pythagoras the philofopher went not into Italy till thte reign ot 
the eldor Tarquin, which was in the fiflyfirft Olympiad, and four 
generations (asPionyfius of HalicarnalTus tells usj alter Nam a. 

+ The fame Dionyfius informs us, that he found in the hiftory of 
the Sabines, that, while Lycurgus was guard i»i to his nephew Kutrj - 
mus (Charilaus it Hiould be] fome of the Laced.£Yiibnian<i, unable 
to endure the feverity of his laws, fled into Italy, and fettled firft at 
Pometia ; from whence feveral of them removed into the country cvt 
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times exa6lly» particularly thofe that are only diilinguifh^ 
ed with tiie names of the Olympic conquerors ; of which, 
we are told, Hippias, the £lean, made acoUeflion at a late 
period, without AifBcient vouchers. We fhall now relate 
what we have met with mofl remarkable concerning Numa, 
beginning from that point of time which is mod fuitable 
to our purpofe. 

It was in the thirtyfeventh year from the building of 
Rome, and of the reign of Romulus, on the feventh of 
the month of July (which day is now called Nona Capro- 
tin^J when that prince went out of the city to ofier afol- 
emn facrifice at a place called the Goat's Mar/b^ in the 
presence of the fenate and great part of the people. Sud- 
denly there happened a great alteration in the air, and the 
clouds burfl in a dorm of wind and hail. The reft of the 
affembly were ftruck with terror, and fled, but Romulus 
diiappeared, and could not be found either alive or dead. 
Upon this, the Senators fell under a violent fufpicion, and a 
report was propagated againft them among the people, that 
having long been weary of the yoke of kingly government, 
and dedrous to get the power mto their own hands, they 
had murdered the king. Particularly as he had treated 
them for fome time in an arbitrary and imperious manner. 
But they found means to obviate this fufpicion, by paying 
divine honors to Romulus, as a perfon that had been priv- 
iJeged from the fate of other mortals> and was only re- 
moved to a happier (cene. Moreover, Proculus, a man 
of high rank, made oath that he faw Romulus carried up- 
to heaven in complete armor, and heard a voice com- 
manding that he (hould be called ^irittus, 

Frelh difturbances and tumults arofe in the city about 
the eIe£lion of a new king, the later inhabitants being 
not yet thoroughly incorporated with the firft, the com- 
monalty fluftuating and unfettled in itfelf, and the pa- 
tricians full of animofity and jealoufies of each other. 
All, indeed, agreed that a king (hould be appointed, but 
they differed and debated, not only about the perfon to 
be fixed upon, but from which of the- two nations he 
iliould be ele^ed. For neither could they who with Ro- 

thc Sabines, and, uniting with diat people, taught them their cuf- 
toms ; particularly thotc relating to the condud of war, to forti- 
tude, patience, and a frugal and abfteroious manner of living This 
«olony, then, fettled in Italy iso ^-ears before the birth of'Numa^. 
Ox 
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mulus bttth ri^e city, wfthmrr^at the Sabincs^ wlid had 
been admitted crtitetrt, iand obtftihed a (hare of the lands/ 
fhoUidattetnpt to coitom&nd \hok from whom they had re- 
ceived ftfchwrivilcges-; tioryrt could the Sabikies d^rt 
from their ximin of giviwg a kin^ in their turn to Rome, 
having this good orgniriettt in rtieir favor, that ^fefn the 
death of Tatius, they had fufFered Romulvw peadeably to 
«njoy the throhe, without a cottea^e. It was alio to be 
confidercii, that they did not come as inferiors to join a fu. 
perior people, but by their rank and number ad<kd #rength 
anddignhy to the city that received them. Thefe were 
the arguments on which they fonndtd their cbitris. Left 
this difpute fliou4d produce an utter confufion, whiifl there 
was no king, nor any fteerfman at the helm, t^e fenarors 
made an order tliat the hundred nnd fifty members who 
compofed their body,* fliouldeach in their turns be -attir- 
ed in the -rofces of ftate ; in the room of ^uifhH/s ; dflfer 
the (kited ^orifices to the gods^ and difpatdi tht whole 
pifblicbwfinefs, frx hours in tne day, and fix hoUM-mt night. 
This dilh-ihution of time, fcemed well comnve^, ia )>OHit 
of equality amangft the regents, and the change cf power 
from hand to hand, prevented its being obnoxious to -the 
people, who faw the fame perfon, in one day asid one nigh't, 
reduced from a king to a private man. This occafioiMl 
adminrftration the Romans call «n Jntfrregnum, 

But though the -matter was managed in this ^moderate 
and popular way, the fenators could not efcape the fu(- 
picions and complaints of the peopile, that they were 
changing the government into an oligarchy, and, as they 
had the dire^ion of all affairs in their hands, were ua- 
willing to have a king. At laft it was agreed betwccr\ 
the two parties, that one nation fliould choofe a king out 
of the whole body of the other. This was confidered as 

* AccDTding to our author, in the iific of Roxnulus, the number 
rii the fenators was 200. Indeed, Diooyfius fays, dnt tvriten dif- 
fered in this particular, fome affirming, that lOO Senators wereadd- 
ed to the original number, upon the union of the Sabines ^ivith the 
Jlomaus ; and others that only 50 were added. Livy gives the 
molt probable account of the manner of the Interregnum. The fen- 
ators, he iayi, divided themfelves into decunes or tens. ThcCe de- 
curies drew lots which fhould govern firft ; and the decury t» 
whofe lot it fell, enjoyed the fupreme authority for five days ; yel 
in fucb a manner, that one perlon only of th«^ governing decuiy 
had theenfigns of fovereignty at a time. 
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tia bcfft mvafft of {mttin^ a A«^ to the iBneTeot contention^ 
and of infpiring tne Ilai^ ^iirh aii«fiettlQ(a for ixyth parties, 
fince he woiakl bc^niciouB tothefe, 4iecKvifie they had ^eift- 
ed him, and tothofe «8 hifi loiftdred and countrymen. The 
Sabines le^^ing the Romansto their ofrthon, ^they. preferred 
a Sabine long '<)f their Own oleAmg, to a ftomamciiofen by 
the Sabines. Coitfultiof, therefore, among thomfeiyes,'* 
they fixed tfpon Nama Pompilias, a Sabine, who was not 
of the YHimber «f t^fe that had migrated to JR^ome, but fo 
cdelirated for vii'tue, that the Sabines received the nomi^ 
nation even wk)i greater appUittfethsa the Romans them, 
ielves. When tkcf had aoquaitned the people with their 
refohition, t hey. font the moft eminent peifonages af both 
nations ambalTadors, toentreati^imto come and takeup- 
on him the government. 

Kuma was of Cures, a confidcrable city of the Sabines, 
from which the Romans, together with the incorporated 
Sabines, took «he name ik ^irites^ He was the ion of a 
peribn Of diflin^on named Pevnponius, and the youttigeftof 
fourbrothers. tt feemed ito be by «he dire6);ion of the .gods, 
that he was born tW twentyfinfl of April, the fame day 
that -Rome was founded by Romulus . Hts .mind was .nat > 
urally difpofed to virtue ; and he ilill ^farther fubdued it by 
dffcipline, -patience, and philofophy ; not only purging it 
oftm grofler and more infamous paifions, but even of that 
anibition and rapaoioufnefs which was reckoned honorabk 
■amone;fl the harbarinns ; perfuaded that true fortitude 
confiits in the conquefl of appetites by reafon. On this ac- 
count, %e banifhed all luxury and fplendor from his houfc 5 
and both the citizens and Grangers found in him a faithful 
counfellor, and an upright judge. As for his hour^ fff leii. 
ure, he fpent them not in the .purfuits of pl^ur'e, cr 
fchemes of profit, but in the worfhip of the gods, and in 
rational inquiries into their nature, and tlieir .power. Hjs 
name became at length fo illuftrious, that Tatius, who was 
the aflociatc of Romuhis in the kingdom, having an only 
daughter named Tatia, bellowed her upon him. He whs 
not, however, fo much elated with this match as to reniovo 

* The interrexj for the time being, having funtinxMied the people, 
addrefled them thus : «* Romans, cled youriieiTes • king ( die len- 
<* ate f;f¥e their vconfent s and, if yau chaofea:prmce worthy to 
•* fiicceed Romulus, the fenate will confirm your choice." The 
people were ib well plea fed with this condeicenfion of the fiwiatn, 
that they rem'iUed the choice to th«ni. 
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to the-courtof his father in Uw» but continued in XY 
try of the Sabines, paying his attentions to his owr 
wno was now grown old. Tatia was partaker of 

■ « tirementy and preferred the calm enjoyment of 1 

her huiband in privacy^ to the honors and diftin 

i -j which fhe might have lived with her father ai 
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I Thirteen years after their marriu;e (he died. 

Numa then left the fociety of the city, and pi 
time in wandering about alone in the facred gr< 
lawnsy in the moll retired and folitary places. H> 
report concerning the goddefs Egeria chiefly took i 
|j«i and it was believed that it was not from any inwarc 

j-h or melancholiy turn that he avoided human conv< 

I ! but from his being admitted to that which was nv 

I erable and excellent, froai the honor he had of a 

I ■ intercourfe with a divinity that loved him, which 

* [ to happinefs and knowledge more than mortal. 

I: vious enough, how much this rcfcmbles many of 

:• '*.' cient ilories received and delivered down by the PI 

ir'y of Atys,t the Bythenians of Herodotus, and the A: 

' ^ of Endymion ; to whom might be added many othi 

i were thought to have attained, to fuperior felicity 

be beloved in an extraordinary manner by the god 
indeed, it is rational enough to iuppofe, tliat tl 
would not place his afFe«5tion upon horles or bii 
rather upon human beings,, eminently didin^i 
virtue ; and that he neither didikes nur difdams 

♦ Nunu's inclination to folitiide, and his cuftom of reti 
the fecrct places of the foreft of Aricia, gave rile to ievcral 
opinions. Some believed, that the nymph Egeria hcrfcif 
to hirfi tlA* laws, both civil and religious, M-hich he ell 
And, ihldebd, he declared fo himfelf, in order to procun 
fan6lion to them. But, as no great man is -without afperfi 
crs have thought, that, under this afFe£led paOion for w< 
caves, was concealed another more real and lefs chaile. ' 
occafion to that farcaim- of Juvenal, in fpeakin^ of the 
Egeria (Sat. iii. ver. i«.) 

Hie nbi oofturnc Namae cooftitacW kmirae. 

Ovid fays, that to remove her grief for the Ibfs of Nnir 
changed her into i fountain which ft ill bears her name. Met 
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converfation with a man of wifdom and {uety. But th«t 
a di'vinity (hould be captivated with the extermkl beauty of 
any human body is irrational to believe. The Egyptians, 
indeed, make a di(iin£tion iti this cafe, which they think 
not an abfurd one» that it is not impotiible for a woman to 
be impregnated by the approach of fome divine fpirit ; 
but that a man can have no corporeal- intercourfe with a 
gpoddefs. But they do not» however, confider that a mix- 
ture, be it of what fort it may, equally communicates its 
being. In fhort, the regard which the ffodfi have for meii, 
though, like a human paflion, it be called love, mu(t be 
employed in forming their manners and raiting them to 
fiigner degrees of virtue. In this fenfe we may admit the 
iflertion of the poets, that Phorbas,* Hyacinthus, and Ad- 
netus were beloved by Apollo ;• and that Hippolytus, the 
iicyonian, was equally in his iavor ; ib that whenever he 
ailed from Cirrhato Sicyon, the prieftefs, to iignify Apol- 
o's fatisfa^tion, repeated -this heroic Verfe : 

He comes, agaih the much lovcd'h^ro comcft. 

:t is alfo fabled, that Pan wacs in love with Pindarf, on 
account of his poetry'; and that Archilochus and HeHod^ 

• miorbas was the Ton of Ti^op«i, king'of Argtis. He eMivereA 
be Rkodiins from « prodigious number of ie^nu ilwt infefted 
heLrifiand, and particaUffly fiom one fufious dragon that 4i»d de- 
roured a gwat many people.. He was, tSieivfoie, fuppofed t& be 
iar to Apollo, who had ilain the Pytfaom. After his death he was 
pboed ia the heav<en9, -with the dn^on iie rhtd deftfoyed, in tte 

Hyacintkus was the fea of Amydas, feunder of the city «f 
AimyclaB, near Sparta. He was beloved by Apollo and Zephyru^ 
ind was killed in a (it of jealoufy by the latter, who, with a puft* of 
4find, caufed a quoit thrown by Apollo to fall upon his head. He 
vas chnnged into a flower which bears his name. Vidi I^u(ian. de 
Laconic. I. iii. etOvid. Metam. I. x. fab. 5. 

Admctus was the ion of Phcrcs, king of Theflfaly. It is faid that 
Vpollo kept his fhcep. 

f Pindar had a particular devotion for the god Pan, ao4 there- 
ore took up his abode near the temple of Rkea and Pan. He com- 
loiied the hymns which the Thehan virgins fung on the fcftival of 
fiat deity ; and it is faid he had the happloers to liear Fan himfeU 
tnging one of his odes. 

J Archilochus was flain by a foldier of Naxoa, who was oblipjcd 
y the priellefs of Apollo to make expiation for having killed a 
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after their death, were honored by the heavenly powcw 
for the fame real'on. Sophocles too (as the ftory goes) was 
blefTed in his lifetime with the converfation of the god 
iEfcuUpius, of which many proofs ftill remain ; and anoth- 
er deity procured him burial.* Now if we admit that 
thefe were fo highly favored, fhall we deny that Zalcucus,t 
Minos, Zoroafter, Numa and Lycurgus, kings and Uw- 
givers, were happy in the fame iefpe6k ? Nay, rather, wc 
Ihall think that the gods might ieriouny converic with 
fuch excellent perfons as thefe, to inllruct and encourage 
them in their great attempts ; whereas, if they indulged 
poets and muiicians in the fame grace, it xnuft be by 
way of diverfion. To fuch as are of another opinion, I 
/hall fay, however with Bacchylidcs, The 'way is broad. 
For it is no unplaufible account of the matter which oth- 
ers give, whtn they tell us, that Lycurgus, Numa, and 
other great men, finding their people difficult to manage, 
and aUerations to be made in their feveral governments, 
pretended eommiflions from heaven, which were ialutary, 
at Icaft to thofe for whom they were invented. 

Numa was now in his fortieth year, when ambafladon 
came from Rome to make him an offer of the kingdom* 
The fpeakers were Proculus and Velefus, whom the peo- 
ple before had caft their eyes upon for the royal dignity, 
the Romans being attached to Proculus, and the Sabine« 
to Velefus. As they imagined that Numa would gladly 
embrace his good fortune, they made but a (hort fpeech*. 
They found it, however, no eafy matter to perfuade him, 
but were obliged to make u(e of much entreaty to dravr 
him from that peaceful retreat he was fo fond of, to the 
government of a city, born, as it were, and brought up in 
war. In the prefence, therefore, of his father, and one of 
his kinfmen, named Marcius, he gave them this anfwer ; 

man conSrcrated to the mufcs. — As for Ikfiod, the Orchozneniar.s, 
a- people of Boeotia, being terribly afHi^tcd by a plague, were or- 
deied by the oracle to remove the bones of that poet, from NaupK- ' 
tus in iEtoIia, into their country. 

* Sophocles died at Athens, while Lyfander was carrying on the 
fiege of the city ; and Bacchus is faid to have appeared to the Spar- 
tan general in a dream, and ordered him to permit the new Atbcnii* 
Syren to be buried at Decelea. 

-f 2^1eucus gave laws to theLocrians In Magna Graecia ; Zorait 
let, one of the magi and king of the Baiirians, to his own fubjeSs, 
and Miuos to the people of Crete. 
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•• Every change of human life has its dangers 5 but when 
'■ a man has a fufficiency for every thing, and there is ho- 
** thing in his prefent fituation to be complained of, what 
** but madnefs can lead him from his ufual tn6t of life, 
■• which, if it has no other advantage, has that of certain- 
•* tVf to experience another as yet doubtful and unknown ? 
" But the dangers that attend this government are be- 
** yond an uncertainty, if we may form a judgment from 
** the fortunes of Romulus, who labored under the fufpi- 
'* cioh of taking off Tatius, his colleague, and was fup- 
" pofed to have loft his own life with equal injuftice. 
" Vet Romulus is celebrated as a perfon of divine origin, 
** as fupernaturally nourilhed when an infant, and moft 
** wonderfully preferved. For my part, I am only of 
** mortal race, and you are fenfible my nuHing and educa- 
•* tion boaft of nothing extraordinary. As for my char- 
•* after, if it has any diftindion, it has been gained in a 
** way not likely to qualify me for a king, in fcenes of re- 
** pole, and employments by no means arduous. My <ren- 
" ms is inclined to peace, my love has long been fixed 
" upon it, and I have ftudioufly avoided the confufion of 
" war ; I have alfo drawn others, fo far as my influence 
** extended, to the worfhip of the gods, to mutual offices 
" of friendlhip, and to fpend the reft of their time in till- 
•• ing the ground, and feeding cattle. The Romans may 
** have unavoidable wars left upon their hands by their 
*• late king, for the maintaining of which you have 
" need of^ another more aftive and more enterprifing. 
" Belides the people are of a warlike difpofition, ipirited 
*« with fuccefs, and plainly enough difcover their inclina- 
" tion to extend their conquefts. Of courfe, therefore, a 
" perfon who has fet his heart upon the promoting of re- 
** lis^ion and juftice, and drawing men off from the love 
** of violence and war, would foon become ridiculous and 
" contemptible to a city that has more occafion for a general 
" than a king.** 

Numa, in this manner declining the crown, the Ro- 
mans, on the other hand, exerted all their endeavors to 
ol^viate his objeititions, and begged of him not to throw 
fhe/n into confufion and civil war again, as there was no 
Other whom both parties would unanimoufly ele6t. When 
the ambafladors had retired, his father and his friend 
Marcius privately urged him by all the arguments in their 
power, to receive this great and valuable gift of heaven. 
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^* If conleoted^ iaid tp/eVf ** with a competence,, you dc- 
^* ire not riches, noi^aipire after the honor of fovereign- 
" ty, having a higher and better diftin^lion in virtue ; 
** yet confider that a king is the minifter of God» who now 
** awakens^ a«d puts in a£bon your native wifdom and 
^ jufitice ; decline not^ therefore, an authority which to 
'* a wife man is a jSeld for great and good actions ; where 
** dignity may be added to religion, and men may be 
*• brought over to piety, in the eafieft and readied way, 
^* by the influence of the prince. Tatius, though a 
•* ftranger, was beloved by this people, and they py 
'* divine lionors to the memory of Romulus. Befides, 
** who knows, as they are vidtorious, but they may be 
'* fatiated with war, and having no farther wifli for 
'* triumphs and fpoiis, may be dedrous of a mild and 
** j^ governor, lor the eftab.lifliing of good laws, and 
** the fettling of peace ? But ihouid they be ever fo ar- 
** dently inclined to war, yet is it not better to turn their 
** violence another way, and to be the centre of union 
** and friendfhiD between the ,country of the Sabines, and 
** fo great and flourifliing a Hate as that of Rome ?" Thefe 
inducements, we are told, were ftrenghtened by aufpi- 
cious omens, and by the zeal and ardor of his fellow- 
citizens, who as foon as they had learned the fubjedl of 
the embafly, went in a body to entreat him to take the 
government upon him, as the only means to appeafe all 
diflenfions, and efTedlually incorporate the two nations 
into one. 

When he had determined to go, he offered facrifice to 
the gods, and then fet foi-ward to Rome. Struck with 
love and admiration of the man, the fenate and peook 
met him on the way j the women welcomed him with 
blellings and (houts .of joy ; the temples were crowded 
with facrifices ; and fo univerfal was the fatisfadlion, that 
tlie city might feem to have received a kingdom indead of 
a king. Wlien they were come into the Forum, Spurius 
Vettius, wlioie turn it then was to be Internx, put it to 
the vote, whether Numa fhould be king, and all the citi- 
zens agreed to it with one voice. The robes and other 
diflindtions of royalty then were offered him, but he com- 
manded them to flop, as his authority yet wanted the 
fandion of heaven. Taking, therefore, with him ths 
pricds and augurs, he went up to the Capitol^ which th 
Romans at tliat time called the Tarjeiart rock. TJusc 
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fte chief of the augurs covered the head of Numa,* and 
rurned his face towards the fouth ; then flanding behind 
lim, and la^ng his right hand upon his head, Ive offered 
ip his devotions and looked around him, in hopes of fee- 
ng birds, or fome other fignal from the gods. Aaincred- 
bie filence reigned among the people, anxious for the 
!vent, and loft in fufpenfe, till the aumicious birds appear- 
ed and paflTed on the right hand. Then Numa took the 
"oyal robe, and went down from the mount to the people, 
•vho received him with loud acclamations, as the moft pi- 
3US of men, and moft beloved of the gods. 

Hrs firft a6t of government was to difcharge the body of 
rhree hundred men, called Celeres^f whom Romulus al- 
ways kept about his perfon as guards ; for he neither chofe 
to diftruft thofe who put confidence in him, nor to reign 
over a people that could diftruft him. In the next place, 
to the priefts of Jupiter and Mars he added one for Ro- 
mulus, whom he flyled FLamen ^irinalis, Flamtnes was 
a common name for priefts before that time, and it is faid 
to have been corrupted from Pilaminesy a, term derived 
from Piloif which in Greek fignifies capsX (for they wore, 
it feems, a kind of caps or hoods ;) ana the Latin language 
had many more Greek words mixed with it then, than it 
has at this time. Thus, royal mantles were by the Romans 
called Kan^j whichjubaaflures us was from the Greek 
Cblan^f and the name of CamilluSy§ given to the youth 

♦ So it is in the text of Plutarch, as it now ftands ; but it appears 
from Livy, that the augur covered his own head, not that of Numa. 
Augur ad lizvam, ejus, capiie vclatOifedem cepit, &c. And indeed, the 
augur always covered his head in a gown peculiar to his office, called 
Lana, when he made his obfervations. Mes^ray reconciles thefe 
writers, and removes the feeming miftake of Plutarch, by a reading; 
which Francui Robertel had found in anancientmanufcript,Toy/MV u^ 

If this be confidered only as an emendation, it is a very good one. 

+ Numa did not make ufe of them as guards, but as inferior min- 
illers, who were to take care of the facrinccs, under the diredlion of 
the tribunes, who had commanded them in their military capacity. 

+ Others think they took their names from the flame colored tufts 
they had on their caps. They were denominated from the particu- 
lar god to whom their miniftry was confined, as Flamcn Dialis, the 
Prieft of Jupiter ; Flamen Martialisy the Priefl of Mars. 

^Camillus is derived from the Boeotic xa^/x»Xo(, which properly 
(ignifies a fervitor. In every temple there was a youth of qttality, 

Vol. I. P 
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Mfho ferved in the temple of Jupiter, andwho'was'to have 
both his parents alive, was the fame which fome of tlie 
Greeks give to Mercury, on acount of his being an at- 
tendant of that god. 

Numa having fettled thefc matters with a view to eI^ab- 
lifh himfelf in the people's good graces, immediately after 
attempted to foften tliem, as iron is foftened by fire, and 
to bring them from a violent and warlike difpofition, to a 
jufter and more gentle temper. For, if any city ever was 
in a fiate of inflammation^ as Plato exprefles it, Rome 
certamly was, being compofed at firft of die, moft hardy 
and refolute men, whom boldnefs and defpaiir had driven 
thither from all quarters, nouriihed and grown up to pow- 
er by a feries of wars, and ftrengthened even by blows and 
conflicts, as piles fixed in the ground become firmer un- 
der* the itrokes of the rammer. Perfiiaded that no ordina- 
ry means were fufficient to form and reduce fo high fpir- 
3 ted and untradtable a people to mildnefs and peace, lie 
called in the ailiftance of religion. By facrifices, religious 
dances, and proceflions which he appointed, and wherein 
himfelf officiated, he contrived to mix the charms of fef- 
tivity and focial pleafure with the folemnity of the cere- 
monies. Thus he foothed their minds, and calmed their 
fiercenefs and martial fire. Sometimes, alfo, by acquaint- 
ing them with prodigies from heaven, by reports o\ 
dreadful apparitions and menacing voices, he infpired 
them with terror, and humbled them with fuperftition. 
This was the principal caufe of the report that he drew 
his wifdom from the fources of Pytnagoras : For a 
great part of the philofophy of the latter, as well as the 
government of the former, confifted in religious.attentions 
and the worfhip of the gods. It is likewile iaid, that his fol- 
emn appearance and air of fandtity, was copied from Py- 
thagoras. That philofopher had fo far tanied an eagle, 
that, by pronouncing certain words he could Aop it in its 
£i^ht, or bring it down ; and pafling through tne multi- 
tudes afTembled at the Olympic games, heihowed them 
his golden thigh ; befides other arts and a^tions^ by which 
he pretended to fomething fupernatural. This led Timou 
the Phliafian to write, 

whofc bufmcfs it was to minifter to the prieft. It was necedaiy 
that the father and mother of the youth ftiould be both alive ; for 
whiqhxealon Plutarch makes tifcor the worda|U^i^a^)2, which the 
J-JtifW call jMirir,un ft mat^inun. 
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T<) catch applaufc Pythagoras affe£ls 
A folemn air and grandeur of exprefTion. 

But Numa feigned that fbme goddefs or mountain 
nymph favored him with her private regards, (as we 
have already obferved) and that he had moreover frequent 
converfations with the mufes. To the latter he afcribed 
moft of his revelations ; and there was one in particular 
that he called tacitay as much as to fay, the mufe of 
filenccy* whom he taught the Romans to diftinguifh with 
their veneration. By this, too, he feemed to (how his 
knowledge and approbation of the Pythagorean precept of 
lilence. 

His regulations concerning images feem likewife to 
have fome relation to the do(5lrine of Pythagoras ; who 
was of opinion that the Firfl Caufc was not an object of 
fenfe, nor liable to paflion, but invifible, incorniptible, 
and difcernible only by the mind» Thus Numa forbade 
the Romans to repreicnt the Deity in the form cither 
of man or bcafl. Nor was there among them fonnerly 
any image or (latue of the Divine Being : During the fitii 
bundrcd and feventy years they built temples, indeed, 
and other facred domes, but placed in them no figure of 
any kind; perfuaded that it is impious to reprefent thing > 
divine by what is perKhable, and that we can have no 
conception of God but by the underllanding. His facri- 
ices, tooj refembled the Pythagorean worfhip : For they 
were without any efFufion of blood, confiding chiefly of 
flour, libations of wine, and other very fimple and unex^ 
penfive things^ 

To thefe arguments other circumilances are added, to 
prove that there two great men were acquainted with each 
other. One of which is, that Pythagoras was enrolled a 
citizen of Rome. This account we have in an addrefs to 
Antenor from Epicharmus, a writer of comedy, and a 
very ancient author, who was himfelf of the fchool of Py- 

* The common reading of this text is oioii ffio/Tnj^isy q maty. The 
word n»9 fignifies young ;. but it fhould undoubtedly be read ew«» 
]iUnt, mutCy not only f«>mthc analogy of the fenfe, and the conjee- 
fciire of Stephens, but on the authority of a manufcript. In thecity 
of Erythrae, there was a temple of Minerva, where the priclldi wai 
callccl lUfychid^ that is, the compofed^ thefiUnu 
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thagoras.* Another is, that Numa having four ftons^f 
called one of them Mamercus, after the name of a fon of 
Pythagoras. From him too, they tell us the ^milian 
family is defcended, which is one of the nobleft in Rome ;, 
the king having given him the fumame of ^milius, on 
account of his graceful and engaging manner of fpeakin^. 
And I have myfelf been informed by fevenil peribns m 
Rome, that the Romans being commanded by the oracle 
to ere6l two ftatues,t one to the wifeft, and the other to 
the braveft of the Grecians, fet up in brafs the figures of 
Pythagoras and Alcibiades. But as thefe matters are very 
dubious, to fupport or refute them farther would look 
hke the juvenile afFe6lation of difpute. 

To Numa is attributed the inftitution of that high or- 
der of priefts called Pontifices,\\ over which he is faid to 
have prefided himfelf. Some fay, they were called Pon- 
tificeSf as employed in the fervice of thofe foiuerful gods 

• As ntSayo^iKtj? ^aTf»^»)$ fe«TX»»««?j does not neceflarUy fig* 
T\'dy fcholar to Pythagoras , wc have rendered it.of the Jchool of Pytka^ 
goras^ or a Pythagorean^ to avoid involving Plutarch in a glaring 
anachronirm. According to the Marmora Oxon. Epicharmus flour- 
Uhed in the year before Chrift 472 ; and it is certain it muft faarre 
been about that time, becaufe he was at the court of Hiero. 

+ Some writers, to countenance the vanity of certain noble fami- 
lies in Rome, in deducing their genealogy from Numa, have given 
that prince four fons. But the common opinion is, that he had on- 
ly one daughter, named Pompilia. The i£milii were one of tlxs 
moft confiderable families in Rome, and branched into the Lepidi^ 
the Pauli, and the Fapi. The word Aimulus, or JEmyius, in Greek, 
fignifies gentle^ graceful. 

X Pliny tells us (L xxxiv^c. 5.) it was in the time of their war 
with the Samnites, that* the Romans were ordered to iie^ up thefe 
Ilatues ; that they were accordingly placed in the comitium ; and that 
they remained there till the diflatorfhip of Sylla. The oracle, by this 
dire£lion, probably intimated, that the Romans, if they defired ta 
be vi6lorious, (hould imitate the wifdom and valor of the Greeks. 

II Numa created four, who were all patricians. But, in the year 
of Rome 453 or 454, four plebeians were added to the numoer. 
The king himfelf is here affcrted to have been the chief of them, or 
povtifex maxintuSy tliough Livy attributes that honor to another pcr- 
ion of the fame name, viz. Numa Marcius, the fon of Marcius, one 
of the fenators. It feems, however, not improbable, that Numa, 
who was of fo religious a turn, referved the chief dignity in the 
priefthood to himfelf, as kings had done in the firft ages of ib^ 
world, and as the emperors oC Rome did aftervi-ards. 
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tisLt govern the world ; for posens in the Roman language 
fignines foiverfui. Others, from their being ordered by 
the lawgiver to perform fuch fecret offices as were in their 
foivery and (landing excufed when there was fome great 
impediment. But moft writers adign a ridiculous reafon 
for the term, as if they were called Pontijices from their 
offering iacrifices upon the bridge r which the Latins call 
Fontem^ fuch kind of ceremonies it feems being looked 
upon as the moft facred, and of greateft antiquity^ Thefe 
priefts, too, are faid to have been commiflioned to keep 
the bridges in repair, as one of the mod indifpenfable parts 
of their holy office. For the Romans confidered it as an 
execrable impiety to demolifli the wooden bridge ; which^ 
we arc told, was built without iron, and put together with 

Sins of wood only, by the direction of fome oracle. The 
one bridge was built many ages after, Vhen ^milius 
was quacflop. Some, however, inform us,. that the wood- 
en bridge was not conftru^led in the time of Numa,.having 
the lail hand put to it by Ancus Marcius, who was grand- 
fon to Numa by his daughter. 

The pojttifex maximus, chief of thefe priefts, is inter- 
preter of all facred rites, or rather a fuperintendent of 
religion, having the care not only of public facrifice5> but 
even of private rites and oilerings, forbidding the people 
to depart from the ftated ceremonies, and teaching them 
how to honor and propitiate the god^. He had alfo the 
infpeftion of the holy virgins called VeftaU, For to Nu- 
ma is afcribed the iacred eftablifhment of the veftal vir- 
ins, and the whole fervice with refpe»5t to the perpetual 
re, which they watch continually. This office feems ap- 
propriated to them, either becauiefire,.which is of a pure 
and incorruptible nature, fhould be looked after by per— 
fons untouched and undefiled, or elfe becaufe virginity, 
like fire,. is barren and unfruitful. Agreeably to thislaft 
reafon, at the places in Greece, where the facred fire is 
preferved unextinguifhed, as at Delphi and Athens, not 
virgins, but widows paft child bearing, have the charge 
of it. If it happens by any accident to be put out, as the 
facred lamp is faid to have been at Athens, under the ty- 
ranny of Ariflion ;* at Delphi, when the temple was 
burnt by the Medesj and at Romej in the Mithridatic 

* This Ariftion held out a long timcagainft Sylla, \vho bcfiegod 
Mid'^ook Athens in the time of the Mithridatic wAr. AiiUlonhimlelf 
F2 
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war, as alfo in the civil war,* when not only the fire- 
was extinguiibed, but the altar overturned : It is not ta 
be lighted again fr<»n another fire, but new fire is to 
be gained by drawing a p^ure and unpolluted flame from 
the fun beams. They kindle it generally with concave 
veflels of braft, formed by the conic fettion of a reft- 
angled triangle, whofe lines from the circumiereoce aieet 
in one central point. This being placed agrnnft the fiu^ 
caufes its rays to converge in the centre, which, by re- 
ie£lion, acquiring the force and a6tivity of fire, rarefy 
the air, and immediately kindle fuch light and dry mat- 
ter as they think fit to apply. f Some are of opinion, 
that the facred virgins have tne care of nothing but the 
perpetual fire. But others fay, they have forae private 
rites beiides, ^kept from the fight of all but their own 
body, concerning which I have delivered in the life of 
Camillus, as much as it was proper to inquire into or 
declare. 

It is reported that at firft only two virgins were con-. 
Iterated by Numa, whofe names were Gegania and Ve- 
rania ; afterwards two others Canuleia and Tarpcia ; to 
whom Servius added two more ; and that number his 
continued to this time. The vejtals were obliged by the 
king to preferve their virginity for thirty years. The 
firft ten years they fpent in learning their office ; the 
next ten in putting in pra6lice what they had learned ; 
and the third period in the inftrufting of others. At the 
conclufion of this time, fuch as chofe it had liberty to 
marry, and quitting their facred employment, to take up 
fome other. However, we have account of but very few 
that accepted this indulgence, and thofe did not profper. 
They generally became a prey to repentance ana regret, 

committed innumerable outrages in the city, and was at laft the 
caufe of its being {Jacked and plundered. As for the facred fire, it 
was kept in the temple of Minerva. 

* Livy tells us (1. 86.) that towards the conclufion of the civil war 
between Scylla and Marius,^ Mutius Scaevola, the pontiff was killed 
at the entrance of the temple of Ve{la ; but we do not find that the 
{acred fire was extinguilhed. And even when that temple wat 
burnt, toward!^ the end of the firft Punic war, L. GecUius Metcl- 
lu5, then pontiff, rufhed through the flames, and brought off the Pal- 
Udium, and other facred things, though with the lofs of his fight. 

+ Burning glaffes were invcAted by Archimedes, who flouiilhcd^ 
5C0 yean after Nubhu 
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from whence the reft, infpired with a religious fear, were 
willing to end their lives under the fame inftitution. 

The king honored tliem with great privileges, fuch as 
power to malLe a wilt during their father's life, and to 
tranfai5l; their other afikirs without a guardian, like the 
mothers of three children now. When they went abroad 
they had ibcfafces carried before them $* and if, by ac- 
cident they met a perfon led to execution, his life wa^ 
granted him. But the *uefial was to make oathf that it 
was by chance (he met him, and not by delign. It was 
death to go under the chair in which they were carried. 

For fmaller offences thefe virgins were punifhed with 
ftripes ; and fometimes th^ pontif ex maximus gave them 
the difcipline naked, in feme dark place, and under the 
cover of a vail : But flie that broke her vow of chaftit>' 
was buried alive by the ColUne gate. There, within the 
walls, is raifed a little mount of earth, called in Latin 
Aggar ; imder which is prepared a fmall cell, with fleps 
to defcend to it. In this are placed a bed, a lighted lamp, 
and fome flight proviAons, luch as bread, water, milk, 
and oil, as they thought it impious to take off a perfon 
confecrated with the moft awful ceremonies, by fuch a 
death as that of famine.} The criminal is carriea to pun* 
ifhment through the Forunty in a litter well covered with- 
out, and bound up in fuch a manner that her cries cannot 
be heard. The people fileatly make way for the litter, 
and follow it with marks of extreme forrow and dcje6lion. 
There is no fpeftacle more dreadful than this, nor any 
day which the city pafles in a more melancholy manner. 
When the litter comes to the place appointed, the officers 
loofe the cords, the high prieft, with hands lifted up to- 
wards heaven, offers up fome private prayers juft before 
the fatal minute, then takes out the prifoner, who is cov- 
ered with a veil, and places her upon the ftcps which lead 
down to the cell ; after this, he retires with the reft of the 

♦ This honor was not conferred upon them by Numa, but by 
the triumvirate, in the year of Rome 712. 

+ Neither a veftal nor a prieft of Jupiter, was obliged to take an 
oath. The)' were believed without that folemnity. 

X There feems to be fomething improbable and inconfidcnt in 
this. Of what ufe could provifions be to the vcftaU who. when 
the grave was clofcd upon her muft expire through want of air ? 
Or, if fne could make u{e of thofe proviiions, was fhc not at lall to 
die by iaminc ? Terhaps what Plutarch bc» calls j>rovifiyn» wctc 
mairriaU lor loinc Ucnlicc. 
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pr lefts, and when fhe is gone down, the fteps are taken 
away, and the cell is covered with earth ; fb that the- 
place is made level with the reft of the mount. Thu» 
were the 'veftals puniflied that preferved not their chaftity. 

It is alfo faid tnat Numa built the temple of Fefia^vthexc 
the perpetual fire was to be kept,* in an orbicular fornix 
not mtending to reprefcnt the figure of the earth, as if 
that was meant by Vefioy but the frame of the univerfe, in 
the centre of which the Pythagoreans place the element of 
fire,t and give it the name of Veftay and Unity. Theeardi 
they fuppofe not to be without motion, nor tituated in the 
centre of the world, but to make its revolution round the 
fphere of fire, being neither one of the moft valuable nor 
principal parts of the great machine. Plato, too, in his old* 
age, is reported to have been of the fame opinion, afligning 
the earth a different fituation from the centre, and leaving, 
that, as the place of honor, to a nobler element. 

The Fontifices were, moreover, to prefcribe the form 
of funeral rites to luch as confulted them. Numa himfelf 
taught them to look upon the laft offices to the dead as no 
pollution. He inftnicted them to pay all due honor to the 
infernal gods, as receiving the moft excellent part of us, 
and more particularly to venerate the goddels Libhina, 2& 
he called her, who prefides over funeral folemnities ; 
whether he meant by her Proferpiney or rather Venws,t 
as fome of the moft learned Romans fuppofe ; not improp- 
erly afcribing to the fame divine power the care ot our 
birth and of our death. 

He himfelf likewife fixed the time of mourning, accord- 
ing to the different ages of the deceafed. He allowed 
none for a child that died under three years of age ; and 
for one older the mourning was only to laft as many 
months as he lived years, provided tliofe were not more 
than ten. The longeft mourning was not to continue above 
ten months, after which fpace widows were permitted to 

* Dionyfu'Rof Halicprnaffus (1. ii.) Isof opinion, and probably he 
is right, that Numa did build the temple ot I'ejia in a round form 
to rcprefent the figure of the earth ; for by I'tju they meant the earth. 

+ That this was the opinion of Philolaus and other Pythagoreans 
is well known ; but Diogenes Laertius UUs us, that Pythagoras 
himfelf held the earth to be the centre. 

^This Venus Libitina was the fame with Proferpine. She w?^ 
called at Delphi, Venus /i/)/>u7>;/^^2. Pluto was the Jupiter of t^ ■! 
flia<les below ; and there tbcy had their Mercury too. 
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marry again ; but (he that took anot)ier hu(band before 
that term was out, was obliged by his decree to facrifice a 
cow with calf.* 

Numa inftituted feveral other facred orders ; two of 
which I fhall mention, the Salii,f and Feciales^X which 
afford particular proofs of his piety. The FecialeSf who 
were like the Irenopby lakes, or guardians of the peace ^ a- 
xnong the Greeks, had, I believe a name expreffive of their 
office ; for they were to dr<?7and mediate between the two 
parties, to decide their differences by reafon, and not fuf- 
fer them to go to war till all hopes of juftice were loft. 
The Greeks call fuch a peace Irene y as puts an end to 
ftrife, not by mutual violence, but in a rational way. In 
like manner, the feci ales, or heralds, were often difpatched 

* Such an unnatural facrifice was intended to deter the widows 
from marrying again before the expiration of their mourning. Ro- 
raolus's year confitting but of ten months, when Numa afterwards 
added two months more, he did not alter the time-he had before 
lettled for mourning ; and ^refore, though after that time we of- 
ten meet with LuRas annus, or a year's mourning, we muft take it 
only for the old year of Romulus. 

The ordinary color to express their grief, ufed alike by both fex- 
-cs, was black, without trimmings. But after the eiUblifliraent of 
the empira, when abundance of colors came in fafhion, the old 
primitive white grew fo much into contempt, that it became pecul- 
iar to the women for their mourning. Vide Plut, Qua:Jl. Rom, 

There were feveral accidents which often occasioned the conclud- 
ing of a public mourning, or fiifpenfion of a private one, before 
the fixed time ; fuch as the dedication of a temple, the folemnity 
of public games or feflivals, the folemn luftration performed by the 
cenfor, and the difcharging of a vow made by a magiflrate or a 
■general. They likewife put off their mourning habit when a father, 
brother, or ion, returned from captivity, or when fome of the fam- 
ily were advanced to a confiderable employment. 

+ The Salii were the guardians of the jimiliai or twelve (hields 
hung up in the temple of Man. They took their name from their 
aancing in the celebration of an annual feftival mftituted in memory 
of a miraculous (hield, which, Numa pretended, fell down from 
heaven. 

1 Dionyfms of Halicarnaffus finds them among the Aborigines ; 
and Numa is faid to have borrowed the inftitution from the people 
of Latium. He appointed twenly feciaies chofen out of the moft 
eminent families in Rome, and fettled them in a college. The pa^ 
rerpatratusy who made peace, or denounced war, was probably one 
of their body fele6led for tliat purpofe, becauic he had boUi a 
fatlKr and a ion alive. Liv. I. i. c. 2^. 
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to fuch nations as had injured the Romans, to pcrfuadfe 
them to entertain niore equitable fentiments ; if they rc- 
jefted their application, they called the gods to witnefs> 
with imprecations againft themfelves and their country, ' 
if their caufe was not juft j and fo they declared war. 
But if the feciales refufed their fan6lion, it was not lawful 
for any Roman foldier, nor even for the king himfelf, to 
begin hoftilities. War was to commence with their ap- 
probation, as the proper judges whether it was jufl, and 
then the fupreme magiftrate was to deliberate concerning 
the proper means of carrying it on. The great misfor- 
tunes which befel the city from the Gauls, are faid to 
have proceeded from the violation of thefe facred rites. 
For when thofe barbarians were befieging Clufium, Fa. 
bius Ambuflus was fent ambaflador to their camp, with 
propofals of peace in favor of the befieged. But re- 
ceiving a harfh anfwer he thought himfelf releafed from 
liis character of ambaflador, and rafhly taking up armi 
for the Clufians, cliallen^ed the braveft man in the GauU 
iAi army» He proved vidlorious, indeed, in the combati 
for he killed his adverfary, and carried ofF his fpoih ; 
but the Gauls, having difcovered who he was, fent a her- 
ald to Rome, to accufe Fabius of bearing arms againft 
them, contrary to treaties and good faith, and without a 
declaration of war. Upon this the feciales exhoncd the 
fenate to deliver him up to the Gauls ; but he applied to 
the people, and being a favorite with them, was fcrcencd 
from the fentence. Soon after this the Gauls mirched to 
Rome, and facked the whole city except the capitol } as 
we have related at large in the life of Camillus. 

The order of priefts called Saih\ is faid to have been in- 
(Htuted on this occafion : In the eighth year of NuinaVi 
reign, a peftilence prevailed in Italy j Rome alfo felt its 
ravages. While the rcoplc were greatly dcjeflcd, we arc 
told that a brazen buclcler fell from heaven into the hands 
of Numa. Of this he gave a very wonderful account, 
received from Egeria and the mufes : That the buckler 
was fent down for the prefervaiion of the city, and Oiould 
be kept with great care : That eleven others fhould be 
made as like it as poflible, in fize and fafhion, in order, 
that if any perfon were difpofed to fteal it, he might not 
be able to diftinguifh that which fell from heaven from 
the reft. He farther declared, that the place, and the 
meadows about it, where he frequently converfcd wit!i 
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the mufes, (hould be confecrated to thofe divinities j and 
that the fpring which watered the ground, (hould be fac- 
red to the ufe of the veftal virgins, daily to fprinkle and 
jsurify their temple. The immediate ceflation of the pef- 
' tilence is faid to have confirmed the truth of this account. 
Numa then fhowed the buckler to the artifts, and com- 
manded them to exert all their fkill for an exafl refem- 
blance. They all declined the attempt, except Veturius 
Mamurius, who was fo fuccefsful in the imitation, and 
made the other eleven fo like it, that not even Numa him- 
felf could diftinguifh them. He gave thefe bucklers in 
charge to the Satii ^ who did not receive their name, as 
fome pretend, from Salius, of Samothrace or Mantinea^ 
that taught the way of dancing in arms, but rather from 
the fubfultive dance itfelf, which they lead up along the 
ftreets, when in the month of March they carry the facred 
bucklers through the city. On that occafion they are hab- 
ited in purple vefts, girt with broad belts of brafs ; they 
wear alio brazen helmets, and carry fhort fwords, with 
which they ftrike upon the bucklers, and to thofe founds 
they keep time with their feet. They move in an agreea- 
.ble manner, performing certain involutions and evolutions 
in a quick meafure, with vigor, agility, and eafe. 

Thefe bucklers are called Ancilia, from the form of 
them. For they are neither circular, nor yet like the 
pe/ta^ femicircular, but fafhioned in two crooked indented 
lines, the extremities of which, meeting clofe, form a 
curve, in Greek, ancylon. Or elfe they may be fo named 
from the ancoriy or bend of the anriy on which they are 
carried. Thijs account of the matter we have from Juba, 
who is very defirous to derive the term from the Greek, 
i^ut if we mu(t have an etymology from that language, it 
may be taken from their defcending, anekathetiy from on 
high ; or from akejisy tlieir healing of the Tick ; or from 
laucbmon iufis, their putting an end to the drought ; or 
laflly, from anafchejis, deliverance from calamities : For 
which reafon alfo Caftor and Pollux were by the Atheni- 
ans called anakes. The reward Mamurius had for his 
art, was, we are told, an ode, which the Salians fung in 
memory of him, along with the Pyrrhic dance. Some, 
however, fay it was not Veturius Mamurius who was cel- 
ebrated in that compofition, but ^etus niemoHa the an- 
£irnt remembrance oi the thing* 
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After Numa had inftitutcd thefe feveral orders of priefts, 
he ercdlcd a royal palace, called Regia, near the temple of 
Vefta ; and there he palTed mofl of his time, either in per- 
forming fome facred fimfhon, or inftru6ting the prieft, or, 
at leaft, in converfing with them on fome divine fubjeA. 
He had alfo another houfe upon the ^irinal mount, the 
ficuation of which they ftill fliow us. In all public cere- 
monies and proceffions of the pricfts, a herald went before 
who gave notice to the people to keep holiday. For, as 
thej- tell us, the Pythagoreans would not fufFer their dlf- 
cipJes to pay any homage orworfhip to the gods in a cur- 
fory manner, but required them to come prepared for it, 
4}y meditation at home ; fo Numa was of opinion that his 
citizens (hould neither fee nor hear any religious fervice, 
in a flight or carelefs way, but, difengaged from other af- 
fairs, bring with them that attention, which an objed of 
fuch importance required. The ftreets and ways on fiich 
occafions, were cleared of clamor, and all manner of noife, 
which attends manual labor, that the folemnities might 
not be difturbed. Some veftiges of this ftill remain j for 
when the conful is employed either in augury or facrific- 
ing, they call out to the people, Hoc age^ Mind this \ and 
thusadmonifh them to be orderly and attentive. 

Many other of his inftitutions refemble thofc of the 
Pythagoreans. For as thefe had precepts, which enjoined 
nottoiit uponabufhelj* not to ftirthe fire with a fwoni;t 
not to turn back upon a journey ;t to offer an odd num- 
ber to the celeftial gods, and an even one to the tereftrial;( 
the fenfe of which precepts is hid from the vulgar ; fb 
fome of Numa's have a concealed meaning ; as, not to of- 
fer to the gods wine proceeding from a vine unpruned ; 

* That is, not to give up ourfelves to idlenefs. 

+ Not to irritate him "who is already angry. 

X In another place Plutarch gives this precept thus, AVxrr rtur. 
from the borders. But the fenie is the iaHic : Die like a man ; do 
not long after life, when it is departing, or wifh to be young again. 

^ The Pagans looked upon an odd number as the more pcrfctl, 
and die fymb«l of concord, becauic it cannot be divided into two 
equal parts, as the even number may, which is therefore the fymbol 
of divifion. This prejudice was not only the rcalon why the firft 
month was conlecrated to the celeftial, and the fecond to the terrci- 
trial deities ; but gave birth to a ihouland luperftitious pra6tice5, 
which in fome countries are ftill kept up by thofc whom rcaioo 
and religion ought to have undeceived. 
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ftor to facrifice without meal ;* to turnMimd when you 
worihipjt and to lit down when you have worfhippcd. 
The two iirft pracepts feem to recommend agriculture as 
a part of religion. And the turning round in adoration^ 
is faid to reprefent the circular motion of the world. But 
1 nithcr think, that as tl^ temples o))ened towards the 
eaft, luch as entered them neceflkrily turning their backs 
upon the riiing fun, made a half turn to that quarter, in 
honor of the god of day, and then completed the circle, as 
well as their devotions, with their feces towards the god of 
the temple. Unlefs, perhaps this change of pofture may have 
an enigmatical meaning, like the Egyptian wheels, admon- 
ifhing us of the inllability of every thing human, and pre- 
paring us to acquiefce and reft fatisfied with whatever 
turns and changes the Divine Being allots us. As for 
fitting down after an att of religion, they tell us it was in- 
tended as an omen of fuccefs in prayer, and of lafting hap- 
pinefs afterwards. They add, that as aftions are divided 
oy intervals of reft, fo when one buHnefs was over^ they 
fat down in the prefence of the gods, that under their 
aufpicious condu6t they might begin another. Nor is this 
repugnant to what has been already advanced ; (ince the • 
lawgiver wanted to accuftom us to addref's the deity, not 
in the midft of bulinefs or hurry, but when we hare time 
and leifure to do it as we ought. 

By this fort of religious dilcipline the people became fa 
tra6cable, and were imprefled with fuch a veneration of 
Numa's power, that they admitted many improbable, 
and even fabulous tales, and thought nothing incredible 
or impolTible which he undertook. Thus he is faid to 
Jiave invited many of the citizens to his table,^: where 
he took care the veflels fhould be mean, and the provifions 
plain and inelegant ; but after they were feated, he told 
them, the goddefs with whom he ufed to converfe, was 

♦ The principal intention of this precept might be to wean them 
from iacrifices of blood, and to bring them to offer ouly cakes and 
figures of animals made of pafte. 

+ Probably to reprelient the immenfity of the Godhead. 

J Dionyfiua tells us, that Numa ftiowed th«fe Romans all the 
rooms of his palace in the morning, meanly funilflied, and without 
any Ggns of a great entertainment ; that he keptthem with him great 
part of the day ; and when they returned to fup with him by invi- 
tation ia the evenings they found every thing furprifmgly raagnif. 
iccnt. It is likely, Numa imputed the change to his invifible friend. 

Vol.1. Q^ 
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coming to vifit him, when, on a fudden, the room was 
i'upplied with the moft coftly vefTels, and the table with a 
moA magnificent entertainment. But nothing can be im- 
agined more abfurd, than what is related of his convcrfa- 
tion with Jupiter. The ftory goes, that when mount 
A'ventine was not encloled within the walls, nor yet in- 
habited, but abounded with flowing fprings and fliady 
groves, it was frequented by two demigods, Picus and 
I'aunus. Thefe, in other refpe6ts, were like the Satyrs^ 
or the race of Titans ; ♦ but m the wonderful feats they 
performed by their (kill in pharmacy and magic more re- 
fembled the Idai Da^yiif (as the Greeks call them) 
and thus provided, they roamed about Italy, They tell 
us, that Numa, having mixed the fountain of which tliey 
ufed to drink with wine and honey, furprifed and caught 
• them. Upon this they turned themfelves into many 
forms, and, quitting their natural figure, allumed f^i-ange 
and horrible appearances. But when they found they 
could not break or efcape from the bond that held them, 
they acqj^uainted him with many fecrets of futurity, and 
taught him a charm for thunder and lightning, compofed 
of onion3, hair, and pilchards, which is ufed to this day. 
Others fay, thefe demigods did not communicate the 
charm, but that by the force of magic they brought down 
Jupiter from heaven. The god, refenting this at Numa's 
hands, ordered the charm to conjift of heads. Of onions ^ 
replied Numa. No^ human. — Hairs , laid Numa, defirous 
to Fence againft the dreadful injunction, and interrupting 
the god. Living, laid Jupiter : Pilchards^ faid Numa. 
He was inftru(!:te(i it feems, by Egeria, how to manage the 

• Some manufcripts give us Trectu* inftead of Tiravuv, which is 
a better reading, bccauie Picus and Faunus were horned Sylvaii dei- 
ties like Pan. 

+ Diodorus tells us from Ephorus, the Idaei Daftyli were origin- 
ally from Mount Ida in Phrygia, from whence they palled into 
Europe with king Minos. They fettled ftrll in Samothrace, where 
they taught the inhabitants religious rites. Orpheus is thought to 
have been their difciple ; and the Hrft that carried aform of wor- 
fhip over into Greece. The Dadiyli arc iikewilo laid to have found 
out the ufe of lire, and to have difcovcred the nature of iron and 
brafs to- the inhabitants ofthe country adjoining to mount Berccyn- 
thus, and to have taught them tlie way of woiiing them, for this 
and many other ufcf ul dilcoveries, they wcfe after tkcij death wor- 
(hipped as gods. 
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matter. Jupiter wenf away propitious, in Greek ileos^ 
whence the place was called Ilticium ;* and fo the charm 
was efFefted. Thefe things, fabulous and ridiculous as 
they are, fhow how fuperftitipn, confirmed by cullom, op- 
erated upon the minds of the people. As for Numa him- 
ielf, he placed his confidence fo entirely in God, that when 
one brought him word the enemy was coming, he only 
fmiled, faying, And I am facrijicing. 

He is recorded to have been the firft that built tempfc 
to Fidesy\ or Vaith^ and to Terminus \X and he taught thfe 
Romans to fwear by faitby as tiie greatett of oaths ; which 
they ftill continue to make ufe of. In our times they lac- 
rifice animals in the fields, both on public and private oc- 
cafions, to Terminus^ as the god of boundaries ; but for- 
merly the offering was an inanimate one ; for Numa argu- 
ed that there would be no eftufion of blood in the rites 
of a god, who is the witnefs of juftice, and guardian of. 
peace. It is indeed certain, that Numa was the firft that 
marked out the bounds of the Roman territory ; Romulus 
being unwilling, by meafuring out his own, to Hiow how 
much he had encroached upon the neighboring countries : 
For bounds, if preferved, are barriers agai nit lawlefs pow- 
er ; if violated, they are evidences of injullice. The ter- 
ritory of the city was by no means extenfive at firft, but 
Romulus added to it a confiderable diftri6t gained by the 
fword. /^ this Numa divided among the indigent citi- 
ztnSf that^||overty might not drive them to rapine ; and as 

♦ This is' Plutarch's miftakc. Ovid informs us (Faft. 1. iii.)that 
Jupiter was called Elicius, from eiicere, to draw out, becaufe Jupiter 
was drawn out of heaven on this occafion. 

f This was intended to make the Romans pay as much regard to 
their word, as to a contrafl in writing. And fo excellent, in fa£l, 
were there principles, tliat Polybius gives the Romans of his time 
this honorable teflimony. — *♦ They moft inviolably keep their word ■ 
*^ without being obliged to it by bail, witnefs, or promife ; whereas, 
*'*• ten fecurities, twenty promifes, and as many witnefTes cannot 
** luiider the faidilcfs Greeks from attempting to deceive and difap- 
*« point you." No wonder, then, that fo virtuous a people were 
vinortousoveathofetliat were become thus degenerat&and dilhoneft. 

X The Dit Termini were rep relented by ftones, which Numa 
caufed to be placed on the boiders of the Roman ftate, and of each 
man's private lands. In honor of thefe deities, he inftituted a fel- 
tival called ItrAitM/iia, which was annually celebrated on the ssd 
or 23d ef February. To remove the Dii Termini was deemed a 
iactllege of fo heinous a nature, that any man might Kill, with im* 
punity^ the IranfgrelTor. 
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he turnccl the application of the people to agriculture, their 
temper was fubdued together witJi the ground. For n© 
occupation implants fo fpeedy and fo effe^ual a love of 
peace, as a country life ; where there remajne iadeed cour- 
age and bravery fuflScient to defend their property, but 
the temptationfl to tnjuftice and avarice are removed. Nu- 
ma, therefore introduced among his fubje^ls sax attach- 
ment to hulbandry, as a charm of peace, and contriving a 
bufinefs for them which would rather form their manners 
to fimplicity, than raife them to opulence, he divided the 
country into fcveral portions which he called fagi or l>©r- 
eughs, and appointed over each of them a governor or 
overfeer. Sometimes alfo he infpe6ted them hitnfelf, and 
judging of the diipofition of the people, by the condition 
of tiheir farms, fome he advanced to pofts of honor and 
truft ; and, on the other hand, he reprimanded and en- 
deavored to reform the negligent and the idle.* 

But the moft admired of all his inftitutions, is his diftri* 
bution of the citizens into companies, according to their 
arts' and trades. For the city confiding, as we have oV 
ferved, of two nations, or rather fa(^ions, who were by 
no means willing to unite, or to blot out the remettibraBce 
of their original difference, but maintained perpetual con- 
tefts and party quarrels ; he took the fame method with 
them as is ufed to incorporate hard and folid bodies, which, 
while entire, will not mix at all, but when reduced to 
powder, unite with cafe. To attain his purpofe he di- 
vided, as I iaid, the whole multitude into fmall bodies, 
who, gaining new difli nations, loft by degrees the great 
and original one, in confequence of their being thus brok- 
en into £o many parts. This dillributton was made ac- 
cording to the feveral arts or trades, of muHcians, gold- 
fmiths, raafons, dyers, Shoemakers, tanners, bniiiers, and 
potters. He collefted the other artificers alfo into com- 
panies, who had their refpedtive halls, courts, and reli- 
gious ceremonies, peculiar to each fociety. By thefe 
means he firft took away the diftindion of Sabines and Ro- 
mans, fubje(5ts of Tatius, and fubjefls of Romulus, both 
name and thing ; the very reparation into parts mixing 
and incorporating the whole together. 

He is celebrated alfo in his political capacity, for cor- 
re^ling the law which empowered fathers to icU theix 

* To negle6^ the cultivation ef a farm, was confiderrd amongll 
tho Romans as a eenjorium pr^rum^ a fault that merited the chaU 
tifement of the ccnfor. 



cKildren,* excepting fuch as married by their fathcr*«comA 
maud or confent 5 for he reckoned it a great hard(hip,that a 
woman (hould marry a man as free, and then live with a flaver 
He attempted tne reformation of the calendar too, 
which he executed with fome degree of fkill, though not 
with abfolute exa6tnefs« In the reign of Romulus, it had 
neither meafure nor order, fome months confifting of 
fewer than twenty days, f while fome were ftretched to 
thirtyfive, and otners even to more. They had no idea 
of the difference between the annual courfe of the. fun and 
that of the moon, and only laid down this pofition,^that the 

♦ Romulus had allowed fathers greater power over their chil- 
dren, than mailers had over their flaves. For'a mailer could fell . 
his flive but once; whereas a father could fell his fon. three times, 
let him be of what age or condition foever. 

f- But Macrobius tells us (Satumal. 1. i. c. 12 Uhat Romulus fet- 
tled the number of days- with more equality, allotting to March; . 
May, Quintilis^ and 0£b>ber, one and thirty days each; to-Aprik, 
June,-Sextilis, November, and December, thirty ; making up in all 
three hundred^nd four days. Numa was better acquainted with the 
ccleft>al motions ; and therefore, in the firil place,- added the two 
months of January and February. By the way, it is probable -the 
reader will think, that neither Romulus^ nor any other man, could 
be (a ignorant as to make- the lunar year confifl of three hundred 
s<nd four days ;. and that the Romans reckoned by lunar months, and 
con&'quendy by theUunar year, originally, is plain from their cal- 
ends, nones, ana ides. To compole thefe two months, he added fifty 
days to the three hundred and four, in order to make them anfwer 
to the courfe of the moon. Befides this, he obfervedthe difference 
between the folar and the lunar courfe to be eleven days ; and;toiem- 
edy the inequality, he doubled thofe days^ftfer every two years, add- 
ing an interllitial month after February ; which Plutarch here calls 
Mercedittus ; and, in the life of Julius CxhTyMercedonias. Feflus fpeaks 
of certain days which he calls Dies Mercedonii, becaufe they were 
appointed for. the payment of workmen and domeftics, which is all 
•wc know of the word. As Niima was fenfible that the folar year 
confided of'threc hundred and fUtyfive daysand fix heurs, and that 
ihefix hotM's made a whole-day ifi four years, he commanded, that 
the month Mercedimjs,«fter evervjfour years, (hould coniift of twen- 
tythree days ; but the care of thofe intercalations bei&g left to the 
phefts, they put in or left out the intercalary day on month, as they ■ 
fancied it luckyor unlucky; and-by that means, created fuchacon- 
fufion, that the ^dlivals came, in procefrof tiret,'tobe kept at a feau 
foo quite contrary to what they had been formerly. The Roman i 
ccicadar had gained near three months in the days of Julius Cclar, ., 
and ihesefoic wanted a great reformation agun. . 
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year conOlkd of thret hundred and fixty days. Nomaitlienr, 
ob/Serviiig tkjit thei'e was a difference of eleven days, three 
hundred and ftf ty four. ,d^ys making up the lunar year^ 
91k1 three huodred and iixtyfive the folar, douUed thofr 
eleven days, and infert^ them as an intercalary month, af- 
ter that of Febmsi^y every other year. This additiona] 
month was called by the Romans Mer^edinus* But this 
amendment of the irregul«rity afterwards required a far- 
ther amendmeot. He likewife altered the order of tlie 
months, making March the third, wliich was the firft \ 
January firft, which wa$ the eleventh of Romulus, and 
February the fecond, which was the twelfth and laft- Ma- 
ny, however, aflert, that the two months ot January and 
February were added by Numa, whereas, before they had 
reckoned but ten months in the year, as fome barbarous 
nations had but three ; and» among tlie Greeks, the Ar- 
cadians four, and the Acarnanians fix. The Egyptian year, 
they tell us, at fiHl condlled only of one month, afterwanis 
of K)ur. And therefore, though they inhabita newcouatiy, 
they feem to foe a very ancient people, and reckon in their 
chronolq^ an incredible number of years, becaufe they 
account months for years.* 

That the Roman year contained at firft ten months on- 
ly, and not twelve, we have a proof in tiie name of the 
lart ; for they (till call it December, or the tenth month j 
and that March was the firft, is alfo evident, becaufe the 
fifth from it was called S^uintitiSf the fixth Sextilts, and 
fo the reft in their order. If January and February had 
then been placed before March, tjtc month Sfuintilis would 
have been the fifth in name, but the feventh in reckoD- 
in^. Befides, it is reafonable to conclude, that the month 
ot Marcli, dedicated by Romulus to the god Mars^ ihould 
itand firft ; and April fecond, wiiich has its name from 
Aphrod'ne or Fcnus^ for in this month the wemen iacrifice 

*To fuppofe the Egyptitna reckoned months for years, does in- 
deed bring their com piiwtion pretty near the truth, with rclped to 
the then age of the world j for they reckoned a iucccflion of king* 
for the fpacc of 36,000 years. But that fuppofition would maiw 
the reigns of their kipgs unrcafonably ftiort. Befides, Hciodotus 
fays, the Egyptians were the firil that began to compute by vcare ; 
aiid that they made the year confift of twelve months. Their toadi- 
ed antiquity mufl, therefore, be imputed to their ftrctchiog the fab- 
ulous part of their hiftory too far beck. As to Plutarch's iaying that 
Egypt was anew country, it ia ftrange that fuch a ootiou- could 
ever be entertained by a roan of his kixowltdge. 
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to tliat goddefs* and bathe on the firft of it^ with crowns, 
off myrtle on their heads. Some, however, fay, April de- 
rives not its njune from Apbr^ite ; but, as the verf 
found of the term feems to didtate^ from aperire^ to open, 
becaufe the fpring having then attained its vigor, it opem 
fUid unfolds the bloflbms ot plants. The next month, 
which is that of May, is fo called from Maia^ the mothei 
of Mercury; for to him it is facred. June is fo %led 
from iheyouthful feafon of the year. Some again inform 
us, that thde two months borrow their names from the two 
ages, old zw± young ; for the older men are called majorer^ 
and the younger jttnhres. The fucceeding months were 
denominated according to their order, of &tth, fixth, fev- 
enth, eighth, ninth, tenth. Afterward^ S^utntilis was call- 
ed July, in honor of Julius Caeiar, who overcame Pompey ; 
and Sexiiiis Auguft, from Auguftus the fecond emperor 
of Rome. To the two following months Domitian gave 
his two names of Germamcus and Domitianus^ whichlafl- 
ed but a little while ; for when he was flain they refumed 
their old names of September and O^ober. The two 
laA were the only ones that all along retained the original 
appellation which they had from their order. February 
which was either added or tranipofed by Numa, is the 
month of purification ; for fo tlie term iiffmfies ; and then 
rites are celebrated for the purifying of trees,* and pro- 
curing a bleiling on their fruits ; then alfo the feaft of tlie 
LMpercalia'is held, whofc ceremonies greatly refemble 
thofc of a luftration- January, the firfl month, is fo nam- 
ed from Janus, And Numa feems to me to have taken 
away the precedency from March, which is denominated 
from tlie god of war, with a deiign to ihow his preference 
of the political virtues to the martial. For this Janus, 
ill the moil remote antiquity, whetherra demigod or u king,. 

* Another reading has it, T0(( ^»toi$ itetyi^i inAead ei 
TOK ^>vrotq ; and then the fenfe -virill be, they fMrifice to the dead. 
Both have their authorities ; the common reading being fupported 
by a paiTage in Ovid, -who takes notice that the Luperci purined the 
ground. — 

Sella qaia Pelle Luperti 
Omne/oium lufirant. — Lib. ii. Faft. 

And the otlier, which feems the better, reib upon the authority of 
Varro and others, who mention an ofFerlng to the dead in the 
month oF February.— /i^ dtis inferis Februarii appelialus fuod tutu: 
his parentetur, . • 
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being remarkable for his political abilities, and his cultii 
vation of fociety, reclaimed men from their rude and fav- 
age manners ; ne is therefore reprefented with two faces,, 
as having altered the former ftate of the world, and giv- 
en quite a new turn to life. He has alfo a temple at 
Rome with two gates, which they call the gates of wan 
It is the cuflom for this temple to (land open in the time 
of war, and to be (hut in time of peace. The latter was 
feldom the cafe, as the empire has been generally en- 
gaged in war on account of its great extent, and its 
iiaving to contend with fo many furrounding barbaroiu 
nations. It has, therefore, been (hut only in the reign of 
Auguftus Cajfar,* when he had conquered Antony ; and 
before in the confulate of Marcus Attiliusf and Titus 
Manlius, a little while ; for a new war breaking out,, 
it was foon opened again.. In Nuraa*s reign, however, it 
was not opened for one day^ but ftood conftantly (hut, 
during the fpace of forty three years, while uninterrupted 
peace rigned in every quarter. Not only the people 
of Rome were foftened and humanized by the jufticeand 
mildnefs of the king, but even the circumjacent dties^ 
breathing, as it were, the fame falutary and delight^ 
air, began to change their behavior. Like the Romans, . 
they became dedrous of peace and good laws, of cultivate 
ing the ground, educating their children in tranquility,, 
and paying their homage to the gods. Italy then was tak- 
en up with feftivals and facrifices, games and entertain- 
ments ; the people, without any apprehenfions of danger, 
mixed in a friendly manner, and treated each other with 
mutual hofpitality ;. the love of virtue and juftice, as front 
tlie fource of Numa's wifdom, gently flowing upon all, and 
moving with the compofure of his heart. Even the hy- 
perbolical expreffions of the poets fall Ihort of defcribiuj; 
tiie happinefs of thofe days. 

Secure Afachru fprcad her flender toils 

O'er the broad buckler ; eating ruli confum'd 

* Augudus (hut the temple ef Janus three leveral times ; one of 
which was in tlic year of Rome 750, before the birth of our Savios, 
according to Ifaiah's prophecy, that all the w^orld (hould be bleft- 
-with peace, whoo the Prince of Peace was bom. This temple was 
alfo (hut by Vefpafian after his triumph over the jews. 

+ Initead of Marcus we (hould read Caius Attilius. Titus Man* 
lius, his colleague, (hut the temple of Janus at.tbe-coocla&onjof the* 
**rA Panic war.. 



The vengeful fwords and once far gleaming fp«ars : 
No more the trump of war Iwdls its boarlc throat. 
Nor robt the eyelids of their genial {lumber.* 

"We have no account of either war or infiirreflion in the 
ftate, during Numa*s reign. Nay he experienced neither 
enmity nor envy ; nor did ambition dictate either open or 
private attempts againft his crown. Whether it were the 
fear of the gods, who took fo pious a man under their pro- 
teftion, or reverence of his virtue, or the Angular good 
fortune of his times, that kept the manners of men pure 
and iinfullied, he was an illuftrious inftance of that truths 
which Plato fcveral ages after ventured to deliver con- 
cerning government : That the only Jure p-ofpeH of dc- 
Ihferance from the evils of life 'will he, ivhen the divine 
Providence /ball fo order ity that, the regal poiver, invejl- 
ed in a prince *wbo has the fentiments of a philofother^ 
fiall render virtue triumphant over vice, A man ot fuch 
ii^fdom IS not only happy in himfelf, but contributes by 
his inftru6lioi> to the happinefs of others. There is, in 
tnrfhy no need cither of force or menaces, to direCl the 
multitude ; for when they fee virtue exemplified in fo 
glorious a pattern as the life of tlietr prince, tney become 
wife of themfelves, and endeavor by fricndfhip and una- 
nimity, by a ftriCl regard to juftice and temperance, to 
form themfelves to an innocent and liappy life.. This is the 
nobleft end of government 5 and Ire is moft worthy of the 
royal feit who can regulate die lives and difpofitions of 
his fubje6ls in fuch a manner. No one was more ferifible 
of this than Numa. 

As to his wives and children there are great contradic- 
fkms among hiftorians. For fome fay, he had no w ife but 
Tatia, nor any child but one daughter named Pompiliu. 
OHiers, beiido that daughter give an account of four fons^ 
Pompon, Pinus, Calpus, and Mamercus ; every one of 
which left an honorable poderity, the Pomponii being de- 
icended from Pompon, the Pinarii from Pinus, the Cai- 
|)nrnii from Calpus, and the Mamercii from Mamercus^ 
fhefe were furnamed Ke^es, or Kings, \ But a third fet 

* Plutarch took this pafiage from fome excelleat verfei of Bac- 
rhylides tn praile of peace, given u« by Stobcut. 

t Rix wai the iurname of the.£miliansaiul KlarcUns, but not of 
tbr P6mponiaBs, iSie Pin»iians, or MamercUna. The- Pinarii wete 
Uefcended from a iimiiy who were prietb of Hercules, and more 
Ancient than the iJdMs of Nusi«. 
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of writers accufc the former of forging thefe ^genealogies 
froni Numa, in order to ingratiate thenifelves with partic- 
ular families. And they tell us, that Pompilia was not 
the daughter of Tatia, but of Lucretia, another wife 
whom he married after he afcended the throne. All, 
however, agree that Pompilia was married to Marciuiy 
fon of that Marcius who perfuaded Numa to accept the 
crown ; for he followed him to Rome where he was enroll- 
ed a i'enator, and, after Numa*s death was comj^etiter 
with Tullus Hoftilius for the throne, but failing in the 
enterprife, he llarved himfelf to death. His fon Marcius, 
hufband to Pompilia, remained in Rome, and had a fos 
named Ancus Marcius, who reigned after Tullus Hoftili- 
us. This fon is faid to have been but five }'ears old it 
tiie death of Numa. 

Numa was carried off by no fudden or acute diftemper ; 
but, us Pifo relates, wafted away infenfibly with old age 
and a gentle decline. He was ibme few years above eigh^ 
when he died. 

The neighboring nations that were in ^cndfliip and 
alliance with Rome, drove to make the honors of his bu- 
rial equal to the happinefs of his life, attending with 
crowns and other public offerings. The fenators carried 
the bier, and the minifters of the gods walked in prooef^ 
lion. The reft of the people, with the women and chil- 
li re n, crowded to the funeral ; not as if they were attend- c 
ing the interment of an aged king, but as if they had loft |:?« 
one ot their beloved relations in the bloom of life ; for 
the\- followed it with tears and loud lamentations. They 
did not burn the body,* becaufe (as we are told) he him- 
lelf forbade it ; but they made two (tone coffins, and 
buried them under the Janiculum ; the one containing his 
body, and the other the facrcd books which he liad writ- 

• In the nioft ancicr.l times they committed tlie bodies of iht 
*lvc.l :j the i;r':i:nc, ts appears from tlie hiftont* of the patriarchs, 
li.uthc l:^yp:isnifrori a\ain ccure of prc:er\-ing their bodies from 
coruioi o".; at:er death, had them embaliaed ; p^-rfons of condition 
Mkith rich ipiccs. and even the poor had ihcirN pre{cr\-cd with ialL 
The Gietks, to obviate the incouvenicncies 4iiat might poiTibly hap- 
pen from corruption, burnt the bodies of the dead ; but Pliny tells 
us tlut Svlla was the liril Roman whofe body was burnt. When 
l*a/(auilm wasaboIiHied, the bur.iing of dead bodies ceafed with its 
and in the belief of the TefuneAion, Chriilians commitud their 
dead with due care and hoaoj to the earth, to repofc there liU tint 
gnat event. 
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ten, in the fame manner as the Grecian legiflators wrote 
their tables of laws. 

Numa had taken care however, in his lifetime, to in- 
ftru6l the priefls in all that thofe books contained ; and to 
imprefs both the fenfe and praftice on their memories. 
He then ordered them to be buried with him, perfuaded 
that fuch myfteries could not fafely exift in lifeleis writing. 
Influenced by the fame reafoning, it is faid, the Pythago. 
reans did not commit theirprecepts to writing,' but intrud- 
ed them to the memories of fuch as they thought worthy 
erf fo great a dopofit. And when they happened to commu- 
nicate to an unworthy perfon their abftrufe problems in 
geometry, they gave out that the gods threatened to avenge 
his.profanenefs and impiety with fbme great and iignal ca- 
lamity. Thofe, therefore, may be w ell excufed who endeav- 
or to prove by fo many refemblances, that Numa was ac- 
quainted with Pythagoras. Valerius Antias relates that 
there were twelve books written in Latin, concerning relig- 
ion, and twelve more of philofophy, in Greek, buried in that 
coffin. But- four hundred years after,* whenPublius Cor- 
nelius and Marcus Bsebius were confuls, a prodigious fall 
of rain having wafhred away the earth that covered the cof- 
fins, and the lids failing oft', one of them appeared entirely 
emptyy without theleattt%roains of the body ; in the other, 
the books were found. Petilius, then Praetor, having exam- 
ined them, made his report upon oath to the fenate, that it 
appeared to him inconiiftent both withjuflice and religion, 
to make them public : In confequence of which all the 
volumes were carried into theComitium and burnt. 

♦Plutarch probably wrote five hundred; for this happened in the 
yeir of Rome 573. " One Terentius,'* fays Varro [a/>. S.AhohJL dr. 
tic. /)«'.] " had a piece of ground near the Janiculum ; and an hui- 
•• bandman of his one day accidentally running over Numa's tomb, 
•* turned up fome of the Icgiflator's books, wherein he gave his re?.- 
*^ ions for eilablilhing the religion of the Romans as he left it. The 
** hufbandman carried thefe books to the prxtor, and the prxtor to 
**thc fenate, who, after having read his frivolous realons for his re- 
^* iiglous eftabliflimcnts, agreed that the books (hould be deftroyed 
' * in purfuance of N uma's intentions. It was accordii^ly decreed^ 
^* that the prxtor ihould throw them into the fire." But though 
Duma's motives for the religion he eftablifbed might he trivial 
snoagh, that was not the chief reafon for fupprefTrng them. The 
*«a], at leaft the principal reafon, was the many new fu perditions, 
>^ually trivial, which the Romans had introduced, and the wotihip 
ivhich they paid to images, contrary to Numa's appointment. 
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Glory foHowsin the traiirof great men, and incirafes 
after their death i for envy "does not long furvive them : 
JNay, it fometimes dies before them. The miafortUDe;;, 
iodeed, of the fucceeding kings added luftre tp the char- 
adler of Numa. Of the five that came after Hiiiiy the ]a& 
was driven from the throne, and lived long in exile ; and 
cfthe other itour, not one died a natural death. Three 
were traitoroyfly (lain. As for Tullus Hoftilius, who reign^ 
ed next after Numa, he ridiculed and defpifed many uOiis 
he(t in(titutionS) particularly his religious ones, as efiemi- 
nate and tending to inaction ; for his view was to difpoie 
tiie people to war. He did not, however, abide by lus ir- 
seligious opinions, but falling into a fevere and compli- 
cated licknefs, he changed them for a fuperftitibn,* very 
different from Numa's piety ; Others, too, were infcfted 
with the fame falfe principles, when they faw the manner of 
his death, which is faid to have happened by lightning, t 
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COMPARED. 

Having gone through the lives of Numa and Lycur- 
gus, we muft now endeavor (though it is no cafy matter) 
to contrajl their aflions. The refemblances between them, 
however, are obvious enough ; their wifdem, for infbuice, 
tlieir piety, their talents for government, the inftrufbon 
of their people, and their deriving their laws from a di- 
vine fource. But the chief of their peculiar dillin6lions, 
wasNunia's accepting a crown,andLycurgus's relihqui/h- 
ing one. The former received a kingdom without fcck- 
ing it, the latter refigned one when he had it in pofleflion. 

* Xone arc fo fupcrftitious in diftrefs as thofe, whoj in their 
profpdrity, have laughed at rcligio;i. The famous Ctnon Voflius 
was uo leli remarkable for the grcatneCs of his fears, than he ytw 
itar the littlenets of hi« faith. 

+ The palace of Tullus Hoftilius was burnt down by lightning;; 
and he, with his wife and children, peyiihcd in tho ilames. 'Ihou^ 
iome hiflorians fay, that Ancus Marcius, who, :a» the. grandlonirf 
Numa, expelled to iucceed to tlvt crown, took the opportviiityof 
the Itorm to ailalEnate the king. 
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luma was advanced to fovcreign power, when a private 
cdon and a ftranger ; Lycurgus reduced himfelf from a 
ing to a private perfon. It was an honor to the one to 
ttain to royal dignity by his jultice ; and it was an honor 
> the other to jpLrefer juftice to that dignity. Virtue ren- 
ered the one (o refpe^able a& to deferve a throne, and 
!ie other fo great as to be above it. 
The fecond obfervatioii is, that both managed their 
?fpe6live governments, as muficians do the lyre, each in 
diifererit manner. Lycurgus wound up the ftrings of 
parta, which he found relaxed with luxury, to a ftronger 
me : Numa foftened the high and harfli tone of Rome, 
The former had the more difficult taflc. For it was not 
tieir fwords and bread plates, which he perfuadcd his 
itizens to lay afidc, but their gold and filver, their fump- 
aous beds and tables; what he taught them, was, not 
devote their time to feafts and facrifices, after quitting 
lie rugged paths of war, but to leave entertainments and 
he pleafures of wine, for the laborious exercifes oT arms 
nd the wreftling ring. Numa affected his purpofes in a 
riendly way by the regard and veneration the people had 
or his perfon j Lycurgus had to ftruggle with conflicts 
nd dangers, before he could eftablifti his laws. The 
;enius of Numa was more mild and gentle, foftening and 
ttempering the fiery difpofitions of nis j>eople to juftice 
nd peace. If we be obliged to admit the fanguinary 
nd unjuft treatment of tlie Helotes, as a part of the 
K>litics of Lycurgus, we muft allow Numa to have been 
'ar the more humane and equitable lawgiver, who per- 
nitted ablblute (laves to tafte of the honor of freemen, 
md in the Saturnalia to be entertained along with their 
nafters*. For this alfo they tell us was one of Numa's 
nftitiitions, that perfons in a ftate of iervitude (hould 
>e admitted, at lead once a year, to the liberal enjoy- 

♦ The Saturnalia was a fcaft cdcbrated on the J4th of the kalends 
»f January, liefide the facrifices in honor ef Saturu, who, upon his 
ctiriug into Italy, inux>duced there th6 happinefs of the golden age, 
ervanti were at this time indulged in mirth andtrtedom, in metn- 
►ry of the equality which prevailed ia that age ; prafents were fent 
rom 0}ic friend to another ; and no war was tq^ proclaimed, or 
ifBender executed. It is uacerfain when this felttVal was instituted . 
jlacrohius (lays, it was celebrated in Italy long before the buildiu!^ 
►f Rome ; and probably he is right, for the Greelcs kept tlie lanio 
irail under the name oiChronia. kiacrob. Saturn. 1. i. c. 7. 

VoT.. I. R 
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mcnt of thofc fruit$ which they had helped to raifc. Some 
however pretend to find in this cuftom the veftiges of the 
equality which fubfifted in the times of Saturn, when there 
was neither fervant nor mailer, but all were upon the fame 
footing, and, as it were, of one family. 

Both appear to have been equally ftudious to lead their 
people to temperance and fobriety. As to the other vir- 
tues, the one was more attached to fortitude, and the 
other to juflice ; though poflibly the different nature 
and quality of their re^)eftive governments required a 
different procefs. For it was not through want of cour- 
age, but to guard againfl inju/lice, that Numa retrained 
his fubjedls from war : Nor did Lycurgiis endeavor toin- 
lufe a martial fpirit into his people, with a view to en- 
courage them to injure others, but to guard them againfi 
being injured by invafions. As each had the luxuri- 
ances of his citizens to prune, and their deficiences to 
fill up, they rauft neceffanly make very confiderable alter- 
ations. 

Numa's dirtribution of the people was indulgent and 
agreeable to the commonalty, as with liim a various and 
mixt mais of goldfmiths, muficians, fhoemakers, and 
other trades compofed the body of the city. But Lycur- 
giis inclined to the nobility in modelling his (late, and he 
proceeded in a fevere and unpopular manner ; putting.aH 
mechanic arts in the hands ol Haves and (Irangers, ^hile 
the citizens were only taught how to manage the fpear 
and fliield. They were only artifts in war, and fervants of 
Mara, neither knowing nor defiring to know any thing 
but how to obey, command and conquer their enemies. 
Tliat the freemen might be entirely and once for all free, 
he would not fuffer them to give any attention to their 
circumllances, but that the whole buiinefs was to be left 
to the flaves and Helotes, in the lame manner as the 
dreUing of their meat. Numa made no fuch diflinction 
as this } he only put a (lop to the gain of rapine. Not 
Iblicitous to prevent an inequality of fuWlance, he for- 
bade no other means of increaling the fortunes of his fub- 
je6ls, nor their riling te the greatelt opulence ; neither 
did he guard againft poverty, which at the lame time made 
its way into, and fpread in the city. While there was no 
great difparity in the polFe (lions of his citizens, but all 
were moderately provided, he Ihould at firlt liave combat- 
ed tlie defire of gain ; and, like Lycurgiis, have watched 
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againft its inconveniences ; for thofe were by no means 
iriconfiderable, but Aich as gave birth to the many and- 
great troubles that happened in the Roman ftate. 

As to an equal divilion of lands, neither was Lycurj^s 
to blame for making it, nor Numa for not making it. The 
equality which it caufed, afforded the former a frrm foun- 
dation for liis government ; and the latter finding a divif- 
jon already made, and probably as yet fublifting entire, 
had no occafion to make a new one. 

With refpe^t to the community of wives and children, 
each took a politic method to baniffi jealoufy. A Roman 
hu (band, when he had a fufficient number of children, and 
was applied to by one that had none, might give up his 
wife to him,* and was at liberty both to divorce her and 
to take her again. But the Lacedaemonian, while his wife 
remained in his houfe, and the marriage fubfifled in its 
original force, allowed his friend, who defired to have chil- 
dren by her, the ufe of his bed ; And (as we have already 
obferved) many hulbands invited to their houfes fuch 
men as were likely to give them healthy and well made 
children. The difference between the two cuftoms, is this, 
that the Lacedaemonians appeared very eafy and uncon-. 
cerned about an affair that in other places caufes fo much' 
difturbance, and confumes men's hearts with jealoufy and 
forrow J . whilft among the Romans there was a modedy, 
which veiled the matter with a new contract, and feemed 
to declare that a community in wedlock is intolerable I 

Yet farther, Numa's ftnftnefs as to virgins, tended to 
form them to that modefty which is the ornament of their 
fex : But the great liberty which Lycurgus gave them, 
brought upon them the cenfure of the poets, particularly 
Ibycus : For they call them Pbcenomerides^ and Andro- 
manciSf Euripides defcribes thera in this manner : 

Thcfe quit their homes, ambitious to difplay, 
Amidil the youths, their vigor in the race, 
Or feats of wttftliug, wbilil their airy robe 
Flies back and leaves their limbs uncover'd— 

The fkirts of the habit which the virgins wore, were not 
fcwcd to the bottom, but opened at the fides as they 

* It docs not appear that Numa gave any (anflion to this liberty. 
Plutarch himfelf fays a little below, that no divorce was known m 
Rome till Jong after. 
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walked^ and difcovjered the. tliigh ; as Sophocles ytry 
plainly writes :- 

Still ia the light drefs ftruts the vain Hsrmcone, 
yjhoit opcniag folds difplay the naked thigh. 

Confequently their behavior is faid to have been too 
bold and. too mafculine, in particular to their huibandSr 
For they confidercd theinfelves as abfolute miftreflcs io 
their houfes ; nay they wanted a fbare in affairs of ftatc> 
and delivered their fentiments with great freedom con- 
eerning the moft weighty matters. But Numa, though he 
preferved entire to the matrons all the honor and refpcft 
Aat were paid them by their huibands in the time of Ko- 
mu-Ius, when they endeavored by kindnefs to compenfate 
for the rape, yet he obliged them to behave with great re- 
ferve, and to fay afide all impertinent curiofity. He un^ht 
them to be fober, iuid accuftomed them to /iience, entire- 
ly to abflam from wine,* and not to fpeak even of the 
mo/l neceflary affairs except in the prefence of their hof- 
bands. When a womstn once appeared iti the fonm to 
plead her own caufe, it is reported that the fenate ordered 
ifte oracle to be confulted, what this Grange eyrent por- 
tended to the city.t Nay, what is recorded of a few fti- 
famous women, is a proof of the obedience and meeknels 
of the Roman matrons in general. For as our hiftoriaia 
give us accounts of thofe who firft carried war into tlve 
Dowels of their country, or againft their brothers, or^*cie 
iirft guilty of parricide ; fo the Romans relate, that Spu- 
rius Carvilius was the firft among them that divorced ha 
wife, when no fuch thing had happened before for two 
hundred and thirty years from the building of Rome :t 

* Romulus made the dFiaking of wine as well as adukery, a ca|>* 
ital crime in women. For he faid, adultery opens the door to all 
forts of crimes, and wine opens the door to adultery. The fe\"eri- 
ty of this law wasfoftened in the fucceeding ages ; the women Mrho 
were overtaken in liquor, were not condemned to die, but to loie 
their dowers. 

+ What then appeared fo ftrange became afterwards common 
enough ; infomuch that every troublcfome woman of that kind, 
was called Afrania, from a ienator's wife of that name, who buB« 
ed herfdf much in courts of juftice. The eloquent Hortenfui 
daughter to the orator Hortenfius, pleaded with fuch fuccefs for the 
women, when the triumvirs had laid a fine upon them, that fl)« 
got a confiderable part of it remitted. 

X It was in the 520th year of Rome that this happened. 
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And that Thalae, the wife of Pinarius, was the firft that 
quarrelled, having a difpute with her mother in law Gega- 
nia, in the reign of Tarquin the proud. So well famed for 
the preferving of decency, and a propriety of behavior, 
were this lawgiver's regulations with refpecl to marriage. 
Agreeable to the education of virgins in Sparta, were 
the direftions of Lycurgus as to the time of their being 
married. For he ordered them to be married when both 
their age and wiflies led them to it 5 that the company of 
a hufband, which nature now required, might be the 
foundation of kindnefs and love, and not of fear and ha- 
tred, which would be the confequence when nature was 
forced j and that their bodies might have ftrength to bear 
the troubles of breeding and the pangs of child birth ; the 
propagation of children being looked upon as the only 
end of marriage. Butihe Romans married their daugh- 
tcrs at the age of twelve years, or under ; that both their 
bodies and manners might come pure and untainted into 
the management of their hufbands. It appears then that 
the former inftitution more naturally tended to the pro- 
creation of children," and the latter to the'fdrming of the 
manners for the matrimonial union. 

However, in the education of thef^ boys in regulating 
their clalTes, and laying down the whole method of their 
exercifes, their diverfions, and- their eating at a common 
t^le, Lycurgus (lands diilinguiAied, and leaves Numa, on- 
ly upon a level with ordinary lawgivers. For Numa left 
it to the option or convenience of parents, to bring up 
their fons to agriculture, to fhipbuilding, to the bufineis 
of a brafierj or the art of a mufician. As if it were not 
necefTary for onjB defign to run through the education ^=of 
them all, and for eacn individual to have the fame bias 
given him ; but, as if they were all like paflengers in a 
Aip, who coming each from a different employment, and 
with a different intent, ftand upon their common defence 
in time of danger, merely out of fear for themf elves or 
their property, and on other occafioas are attentive only 
to their private ends. In fuch acafe common legiflators 
would have been excufable, who might have finiled through 
ignorance or want of power ; but-fboiivld not fo wife a man 
as Numa, who took upon him the government of a flate'ia 
lately formed, and not likely to make the leaft oppofition 
to a«y thing he propofed, have ct>a4dpered^t<as-Ki8'fh-n; 
care, to give. the children fuch a bent of education, and 
R 2 . 
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the youth fuch a mode of excrciie, as would prevent an v 
great difFerenor. or confufion in their manners, that (a 
they might be formed from their iafancy, and pcriuaded 
to walk together,, in thn fame paths of virtue, Lycuiigus. 
found the utility of this in (everal refpc^s, and peuticv- 
larly in fecunng the continuance of his laws. For the 
oath the Spartans had taken, would have availed but lit- 
tle, if the youth had not been alreadv tinctured with hii. 
difcipline, and trained- to a zeal forms eAablifliment.— • 
Nay, fo ftrong and deep was tho tindlure, tbat the princi- 
pal laws which he enabled, continued in foKce for more 
than five hundred years. But the primary view olf Nu- 
ma's government, which was to fetfle the Romans in h(t* 
ing peace and tranquiiity, immediately vanifhed with 
him :• And, after hia death, the temple of Janus, which 
he had kept fhut (as if he had really held war k prifofr 
and fubjedion) was fet wide open>^and Italy was filled 
with blood.* The beautiful pile of juftice which he bad 
reared, prefently fell to the ground, being without thr 
cement of education. 

You will fay then, was not Rome bettered by her wars \ 
A que/lion this which wants a long anfwer, to fatisfy fiKk^ 
as place the happinefs of a f^ate in riches, luxury, and aa 
extent of dominion, rather than in fecurity, equity, tem- 
perance, and content. It may feem, however, to afford 
an argument in favor of Lycurgus, that the Roniaitf, 
upon quittuig the discipline of Numa, foon arrived at a- 
much higher degree ot power ; whereas the Lacedemo- 
nians, as foon as they departed from the inftitutions of 
Lycurgus,. from being the moft refpe^lable people of. 
Greece, became the meanefl^ and were in danger of be- 
ing abfolutely deftroycd. On the other hand, it muft be 
acknowledged fometning truly great and divine in Nuiua,. 
to be invited from another country to the throne; to 
make fo many alterations by means of perfuafions onlr; 
to reign undiihirbed over a city not yet united in itfelfi 
¥)>ithout the ufe of an armed force (>ivhich Lycurgus was 
f biiged to have rjecourle to, when he availed himfclf of 
the aid of the nobility againid the commons) and by iu3 
wUdom and jufticQ aionfi, to coadliaite and combine all his 
fi«bje6l& in p^ape;. 

^la li:t wtfs wiit^tM Fid«nig(e9, thoAlhaas, a«d Uut LatisK 
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DII^I^'US the grammariatt| in his atvfwer to AMeplades. 
concerning the laws of Solon, cites the teftimony of one 
Philocles, 07 which he would prove Solon the fon of Eu- 
phorion, contrary the opinion of others that have wrote- 
of him. For they all with one voice declare that Execef- 
tides was his father ; a man of moderate fortune and pow- 
er, but of the nobleft family in Athens, being defcendetf 
from Codnis. His mother, according to Heraclides of 
Pontus, was couiin german to the mother of Pififtratus. 
This tie of friend(kip at firft united Solon and Pififlratus 
in a very intimate friendfliip, which was drawn clofer (if 
we may believe fome writers) by the regard whicli the 
former had for the beauty and excellent ouaiities of the 
latter, t Hence we may believe it was, that when they 
differed afterwards about matters of flate, this diffention 
broke not out into any harfh or ungenerous treatment of 
each other ; but their firft union kept fome hold of their 
hcaLrtSy/ome/parks of the fiame fiill remained^ and the ten- 
demefs of former friendmip was not quite forgotten. 
» « « « ***%%%* 

Solon's father having hurt hi» fortune,}: as Hermippus 
tells us, by indulging his great and munificent fpirit, 

* Solon ilounihed about «he ytirr before Cirrift, ^97. 

+ FiGftxatus was rein«Tkal>ly courteous, aftihlcand libemh Hs 
had always two or thfee ilavea ntvs him witbbags of filver eora t 
When he faw any nnan look fickly,or heard that any died infolvent, 
lie relieved the one, tod buried the others at his own expenfe. If 
be perceived people melancholy, he iaquifed the caui«, and vt 
he found it was poverty, he fumilhed them with what might ena- 
ble them to get bread, but not to live idly. Nay, he left e%€n his 
gardens and orchards open, and the fruit free to the cHiacss. Hts^ 
/ooks were eafy and fcdate, his language foftand modeft. In (bort, 
if his virtues had been f^uioe and not diifembled, with a view to 
the tyranny of AUicns, he would (as Soloa told him) hive been the 
bed citizL*n in it. 

X Arillotlc reckons Solon himfelf ameng tfiriftftrior citizens, 
ajnd quotes his own works to prove it. The truth is, thatSulou 
was never rich, it may be, bacaufe he was always honed. In his 
youch he was mightily addifted to poetry. And Pla^ (in TimcaoJ^ 
£ay5»if he had finished all his poems,. and ptrticttlarly. the I^iftory 
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though the fon might have been fupported by his friends, 
yet as he was of a family that had long been affiftin^ to- 
others, he was afhamed to accept of afliftance himfelf ; 
and, therefore, in his younger years applied himfelf to 
merchandife. Some, nowever, fay that he travelled, 
rather to gratify his curiofity, and extend his knowledge, 
than to raife an eflate. For he profefled his love of wif. 
dom, and when far advanced in years, made this declara- 
tion, Igrotv olfd in thefurfuit of learning. He was not 
too much attached to wealth, as we may gather froip-the 
fallowing verfes ; 

The man that beads of golden (lores, 
Of grain that loads his bending floors, 
Of fields with freCh'ning herbage green, 
Whcve bounding ileeds and herds are feen, 
I call not happier than the fwain, 
Whofe limbs aro found, whofe food is plain, 
Whofe joys a blooming wife endears, 
"UTiofc hours a fmiling offspring cheers.* ^ 

Yet in another place he fays : 

The flow of riches, though defir'd, 
Life's real goods, if well acquired, 
Unjuftly let me never gain, 
Left vengeance follow in their train. 

Indeed, a^ood man, a valuable member of fociety, .fliould 
neither feKjiis heart upon fuperfluities, nor reject the ufe 
of what is neceflTary and convenient* And in thofe tiroes, 
as Hefiodf informs us, no buiinefs was looked upon as a 
difparagcment, nor did any trade caufe a difadvantageous 

of the Atlantic Ifland, which he brought out of Egypt, and had 
taken time to revifeand corrcft them as others did, neither Homer, 
Hcfiod, nor any other ancient poet would have been more famous. 
It is evident, both from the life and writings of this great man, tliat 
he was a perfon not only of exalted virtue, but ©f a pleatant and 
agreeable temper. He confidered men as men ; and keeping both 
their capacity for virtue, and their pronenefs to evil in his view, he 
adapted his laws fo a» to ftrengdien and fupport the one, and to 
check and keep under the other. His inftitutions are as remarkabb 
for their fweetnefs and prafticability, as thoie of Lycurgus are for 
harflinefs and forcing human nature. 

♦ This paflage of Solon's, and another below, arc naw founck 
among the lenten(fes of Theognis^ 

+ Ub. Ob. ct Di. ver. 305^ 
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diflin£lk)n. The profeffion of xnerchajidife was honora- 
ble, as it brought home the produce of barbarous coun- 
tries, engaged the friendfliip of kings, and opened a wide 
field of knowledge and experience. |>Iay, fomc merchants 
have been foundersof great cities ; Protus, for inftance^ 
that built Marfeilles, for whom the Gauls about the Rhone 
had the higheft efteem. Thales alfo, and Hippocrates the 
mathematician, are faid to. have had their mare in com- 
merce J and the oil that Plato difpofed of in Egypt,* de- 
frayed the expenfe of his travels. 

If Solon was too expenfive and luxurious in his way of 
living, and indulged his poetical vein in his defcription of 
pleafure too freely for a pbilofopher, it is imputed to his 
mercantile liie. For as he paffea through many and great 
dangers, he might furely compenfate them with a little re- 
laxation and en)oymem. Btrtthat he placed himfelf rath- 
er in the clafs of the poor than the rich, is evident from 
thefe lines : 

For vice,tho' plenty fiUs fasr Immm, 
And VAftoe iialu in wani aod fcom ; 
Yet never^ fttre, (hall Suslon cHmfj^ 
Hrs truth for wealth's moft eafy nuafe ! 
Since virtue lives, and truth (hall flandi 
tl^hite wealth du des the grafpihg liand; 

He ieems to have made uffe of his poetic^ talent at Jirff, 
mot ibr any ferious purpofe, but only fbr amufement, and 
tofmup his hour$ of feifure ; but iftertvards he iiifertcd 
morai rentences, atvd interwove many political tranfkftiohs 
in his poems, not for the &ke of recording or rKmemberisg 
fhem, but Ibmt^imes by way of apology for his own ad- 
miniltractfon, atid fomctimes to exlrof t, to adviffe, o*r to 
ccnfure thre citizens of Athens. Some are of opinion, that 
he attempted to put his laws too in verfe, and they give 
us this begi fining : 

Supreme tf gods, wfiole pcwet we Itrft addiefs 
This plan to lu>nof , and tiUie laws to blefs. 

Like mod of the fages of thofe times, he ct^tivaled chiefly 
that part of moral philofophy which treats of civil obliga^ 

* It was uiiial to trade intcf Egypt wMh the oil of Gfeoce andjua 
dea. It is faid in the prophet iiioleiB, (c^xo. v. i) Ipkrmm iarrU 
$th oil into Bg^^ft. 
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tions. His ^hyfics were of a very fimple and ancient cafty 
as appears frotn the fbllowmg lines : 

From cloudy vapors falls the treafur'd fnow, 
And the fierce hail : From lightning's rapid bla?^ 
Springs the loud thunder — winds diilurb the deep. 
Than whofe unruffled bread, no fraoother fcene 
In all the works of nature ! 

Upon the whole, Thales feems to have been the only phi- 
lofopher, who then carried his fpeculations beyond things 
in common ufe, while the reft of the wife men maintained 
their charafler by rules for focial life. . , 

They are reported to have met at Delphi, and after- 
wards at Corinth upon the invitation of Periander, who 
made provifion for their entertainment. But what con- 
tributeid moft ito their honor, was their fending the tripod 
from one to another, with an ambition to outvie each oth- 
er in raodefty. The ftory is this : When fome Coans were 
drawing a net, certain ftrangers from Miletus bought the 
draught unfeen. It proved to be a golden tripod, which 
Helen, as fhe failed from Troy, is faid to have thrown in 
there, in compliance with an ancient oracle. A difpute 
arifing at firft between the ftrangers and the fiftiermen 
about the tripod, and afterwards extending itfelf to tlic 
ftates to which they belonged, fo as almoft to engage them 
in hoftilities, the prieftefs of Apollo took up the matter, 
by ordering that the wifeft man they could find fliould 
have the tripod. And firft it was fent to Thales, at Mile- 
tus, the Coans voluntarily prefenting that to one of "the 
Milefians, for which they would have gone to war with 
them all. Thales declared that Bias was a wifer man than 
he, fo it was brought to him. He fent it to another as 
wiier ftill. After making a farther circuit, it came to • 
Thales the fecond time. And at laft it was carried from 
Miletus to Thebes, and dedicated to the Ifmenian Apollo. 
Theophraftus relates, that the tripod was firft fent to Bias, 
at Priene ; that Bias fent it back again to Thales at Mile- 
tus ; that fo, having palfed through the hands of the fev- 
en, it came round to Bias again, and at laft was fent to the 
temple of Apollo at Delphi. This is tlie moft current ac- 
count ; yet fome fay the prefent was not a tripod, but a 
bowl fent by Crcefus ; and others that it was a cup which 
•ne Bathycles had left for that purpofe. 
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We have a particular account of a converfation which 
5olon had with Anacharfis,* and of another he had with 
Thales. Anachariis went to Solon's houfc at Athens, 
icnocked at the door, aiid faid, be *u>as afiranger nvbo de- 
Jired to enter into engagements of friendjbif andmutual 
bofpitalityinjo'tth bim, Solon anfwered, FrUndJbips are 
beft formed at borne, Tben doyou^ faid ADacha^rtis^ ittA* 
are at home ^ make me your friendy and receive me into your 
boufe. Struck' with the quicknefs of his repartee, Solon 
gave him a kind welcome, and kept him fometin^e with 
him, beijig then employed in public affairs, and in mod- 
elling his laws. When Anachariis knew what Solon was 
about, he laughed at his undertaking, and at the abiurdity 
of imagining he Could refirain the avarice and injudice of 
his citizens by ivriften la'ws, ivbicb in all refpeSis rdfem^ 
bled fpiders ivebsy and ivould^ liks tbem^ only entangle^ 
and bold the poor and lueakf 'while the rich and po'wer- 
ful eajily broke through tbem. To this Solon replied, Men 
Jteep their agreements^ *when it is an advantage to both 
parties not to break them ; and be lOould fo frame bis 
Jaivsy as to make it enjidem . to the Athenians^ that it 
ijuouldbemorefor their interi'fi^t^.obfer've them than to 
tranfgrefs them. The event, however, Showed, thfit An- 
achariis was nearer the truth inhis.conje6tape,than So^Lon 
was in his hope. Anachariis having feenan ailembly of the 
people at Atnens, faid, he nnas furprifed at u his, tbat4/t 
Greece y'wife men pleaded caufes arid fools detexmined them. 

When Solon was entertained by Thales at Miletus, he 
exprefled fome wonder that be did not marry and raife a 
famify. To this Thales gave no immediate anfwer ; but 
fome days after he imiruiled a ftranger to fay, That be 
came from Athens ten days before, Solon enquiring. What 
ne*ws there ^was at Athens, the maq, according to his in- 

♦ The Scythians, long before the days of Solon, h?d been cele- 
brated for iheir frugality, their temperance, and juftice. Anacharfis 
was one of thefeScytliians, and a Prince of the blood. He went to 
Athens about the fortyleventh Olympiad, that is, 590 years before 

-Chrill. .His good fenle, his knowledge, and great experience,. made 
him pais for one of the I'evea wile men. £ut thegreabeft and wiielt 
men have their inconlillencies; for inch it ceruinly was, for Ana- 
rharfis to carry the Grecian. worihip, thexitcs of Cybele, -into Scy- 
thia, contrary to the. laws of his country. Though he pertormcd 

• tholc rites privatclyj in a woody part of the country, a Scythian hap- 
pened to fee him, and acquainted the king with it, who came imme- 
diately and iliot him with an arrow upoathcfpot. HerfiiQt.Ws ,c.^^. 
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ItrufHons, fiiid, None^ except the funeral «f a young man^ 
tvhicb was aiunded by the 'wMe city. For be nuas the Jon 
{as tbey told me J of a ferfon of great honor ^ and of the 
higbeft reptfufion for 'virtuBt ivbo ^toas then abroad tsfon 
his tr»*veis. U^hut a miferable nun is be^ faid Solon ; but 
^vjhat 'uuis bis name f I ban*e beard bis name^ anfwered 
the (Iranger, Jb»t do not recoiled it. Ail I remember isy 
rboi there nvas much tali of bis nvifdom and jufiice. So- 
lofl, w'hofe apprehenfions incrcafed with every reply, was 
now much oiiconcertedy and mentioned his own name, 
4i(king, Whether it ivas not Solon^s fon that njoas dead 7 
The itranger anfwering in the affirmative, he began to 
beat hi« )Kad, and to do and lay fuch things as are ufual 
1K> men in a tranfport of grief.* Then Thales, taking liim 
by the hand, laid with a fmile, l^hefe things njobicb ftrike 
do*u>nfo fi*m a man as Solon^ kept mrfrommarri^tge and 
Jrom ba'ving children. But take courage my goodfrrend^ 
for not a n»ord ofnvbat has been told you is true. Her- 
mippus fays he took this ftory from Patsecus, who ulcd te 
boalt he had the foul of ^fop. 

But after all, to negleft the procuring of what is ne- 
ccfTary or convenient in life, for fear of Jofing it, wfuW 
be acting a very mean and abfuid part. By the iame 
fule/aitian might refufe theenjoyment of riclies, or hon- 
#r, or wifdom, becaufe it is polfiblc for him to be de- 
prived of them. Even the excellent <jtialities of the 
•mind, the moil valuable and pleafing poITeflion in tJic 
world, we lee destroyed by poifonous urugs, or by the 
violence of /brae diieafe. Nay, Thales himfelf could 
uot be fecure from fears, by living Angle, unlefs he would 
renounce all intereft in his friends, his relations, and his 
country. Inftead of that, however, he is iaid to have 
adopted his filler's fon, named Cybifthus. Indeed the 
ioul lias not only a principle of fenle, of underft^ding, 
of memory, but of love ; and when it has nothing at 
heme to fix its affections upon, it unites itfelf, and cleaves 
xxj lomcthing abroad. Strangers or perfons of fpurious 
birth often infinuate ihenilclves into iuch a man's heart, 
as into a houle ur land that has no lawful heirs, and, to- 
<jethcr with love, bring a train of cares and apprehenfions 
lor them. It is not uncommon to hear perfons of a mo- 

* Whether on this occafion, or on the real Ids of a fon is uccer- 
:ain. Solon being dcfircd not to weep, fmcc weeping would avail 
Aiotiiiiig ; he auiv/tred, with inuchhuiaanity and good luiie, JU 
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roie temper, who talk a^nfl marriage anda fjunily^ utter* 
ing the moit abject complaints, when a child which they 
have had by a /lave or a concubine, happens to ficken or 
die. Nay, jome have exprefled a very great regret upon 
the death of dogs and horfes ; whilft others have borne 
the lofs of valuaole children, without any affliftion, or at 
leaft without any indecent forrow, and have pafled the refl 
of their days with calmnefs and compofure. It is certain- 
ly weaknei^ not aiTe^ion, wlaich brings infinite troubles 
and fears upon men, who are not fortified by reafon 
againft the power of fortune ; who have no enjoyment of 
a prcfent good, becaufe of their apprehenfions, and the 
real anguifh they find in eonfiderinor that, in time, they 
may be deprived of it. No man, furcTy, fhould take refuge 
in poverty to guard agamll the lofs of an eftate j nor re- 
main in tlie unfocial ^ate of celibacy, that he may have 
neither friends nor children to lofe ; he fliould be armed 
by reafon again/1 all events. But, perhaps, we have been 
too di/Fufe in thefe ientiments. 

When the Athenians, tired out with a long and trouble- 
fome waragaiofl the Megarenfians, for the IHe of Salami s, 
made a Jaw, that no one for the future, under pain of 
death, £bould either by fpcech or writing propofe that the 
city /hould aflcrt its claims to tliat ifland; Solon was very 
uneafy at fo diHionorable a decree, and feeing great part of 
the vouth defirous to begin the war again, being reftrain- 
cd from it only by fear of the law, he feigned himfelf in- 
fene (* and a report fpread from his houfe into the city, 
chat he was out of his fenfes. Privately, however he had 
compofed an elegy, and got it by heart, in order to repeat 
it in public ; thus prepared, he fallied out unexpe6ledly 
into the marketplace with a cap upon his head.f A great 
number of people flocking about him there, he got upon 
the herald's (lone, and iUng tlie elegy which begins thus : 

Hear and attend : From Salamis I came 
To (how your error. 

* When the Athenians were delivered from their fears by tlie 
death of Epamiiiondas, they began to iiquander avay upon fhows 
and plays tho money that had been afligned for the pay of the army 
and navy, and at the fame time they made it death for any one to 
propofe a reformation. lu that cafe, DeraofUienes did not, likeSo* 
Ion, attack their error tinder a pretence of in^ity, btit boldly and 
Kfolutdy <pokc againil it, and by the force of his doq uence 
brought them to corset it. f None w#re caps but the iicle. 

Vol. I. S 
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This compofition is entitled Salamis, and confifls of a 
hundred very beautiful lines. When Solon had done, 
his friends began to exprefs their admiration, and Pififtra- 
tus, in particular, exerted himfelf in perfuading the peo- 
ple to comply with his direirlions ; whereupon they re- 
pealed the law, once more undertook the war, and invcft- 
ed Solon with the command. The common account of 
his proceedings is this : He failed with Pifiilratus to Coli- 
as, and having feized the women, who, according to the 
cuftom of the country, were offering facrifice to Ceres 
there, he fent a trufty perfon to Salamis, who was to pre- 
tend he was a deferter, and to advife the Megarenfians, if 
they had a mind to feize the principal Athenian matrons, 
to fet fail immediately for Colias. The Megarenfians 
readily embracing the propofal, and fending out a body 
of men, Solon difcovered the fhip as it put off from ihe 
ifland ; and caufmg the women diredtly to withdraw, or- 
dered a number of young men, whofe faces were yet 
fmooth, to drefs themfelves in their habits, caps and flioes. 
Thus with weapons concealed under their clothes they 
were to dance and play by the leafide till the enemy was 
landed, and the veflel near enough to be feized. Matters 
being thus ordered, tlie Megarenfians were deceived with 
the appearance, and ran confufedly on fhore, ftriving 
which fhould firft lay hold on the women. But they met 
with fo warm a reception, that they were cut off to a man: 
And the Atlienians embarking immediately for Salamis,. 
took poflcflion of the ifland. 

Others deny that it was recovered in this manner, and 
tell us, that Apollo, being firft confulted at Delphi, gave 
this anfwer : 

Go, firft propitiate the country's chiefs 
Hid in vtlopns' lap ; who, when intcrr'd, 
lac'd the decliniug iun. 

Upon this Solon croffcd the fea by night, tnd offered 
facrifices in Salamis to the heroes Periphemus and Ci- 
chreus. Then taking five hundred Athenian volunteers ■ 
who had obtained a decree, that if they conquered the ifl- 
and, the government ot it fhould be inverted in them, he 
failed with a number of fifliing velfels and one galley of 
thirty oars for Salamis, where he calt aiichor at a point 
which looks towards Eubcca. 
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The Megarenfians that were in the place, liaving. heard 
a coafufed report of what had happened, betook theni- 
ielves ia a diforderly manner to arras, and fent a (hip to 
difcover the enemy. As the fhip approached too near^ 
Solon took it, and fecuring the crew, put in their place 
feme of the braveil of the Athenians, with orders to make 
the bed of their way to the city, as privately as pofli- 
ble. In the mean tirae^ with the reft of his men, he at- 
tacked the Megarenfians by land; and while thefe were 
engaged, thofe from the mip took the city. A ciiftom 
which obtained afterwards,^ feems to bear witnefs to the 
truth of this account. For an Athenian (hip, once a 
year, paffed filently to Salamis, and the* inhabitants com- 
ing down upon it with noife and tumult, one man in 
armor leaped afhore, and ran (houting towards the pro- 
montory of Sciradium, to meet thofe tnat were advancing; 
by land. Near that place is a temple of Mars eretted by 
Solon : For there it was that he defeated the Megaren- 
fians, and difmiifed upon certain conditions, fuch as were 
not (lain in battle. 

However, the people of Megara perfifted in their cfaim 
till both fides had feverely felt the calamities of war, and 
then they referred the anair to the decifion of the Lace- 
daemonians. Many authors relate that Solon availed him- 
felf of a paflage in Homer's catalogue of ihips, which he 
alleged before the arbitrators, dexterouily inlerting a line 
of his own : For to this verfe, 

Ajax from Salamis twelve (hips commands, 

he is (aid to have added. 

And ranks his forces with th*. Athenian power.* 

But the Athenians look upon this as an idle (lory, and tell 
us, that Solon made it appear to the judges, that Philaeus 
Uiid Eurylaces, fons of Ajax, being admitted by the Athe- 
nians to the freedom of their city, gave up theidand to 
them, and removed, the one to Brauron, and the other to 
Melite in Attica : LikewKe, that the tribe of the Philai- 
dae, of which Pififtratus was, had its name from that Phi- 
laeus. He brought another argument againft the Mega- 

♦ This line could be no fufRcient evidence ; for there are many 
paflages in Homer which prove that the (hips of Ajax were (Ution- 
ed near the Theffalians. 
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renfians from the manner of burving in Salamis, whicb 
was agreeable to the cuftom of Atliens, and not to that of 
Megara ; for the Megarenfians inter the dead with their 
feces to theeaft, and the Athenians turn theirs to the weft. 
On the other hand, Hereas of Megara infifts, thttthe Me- 
garenfians likewife turn the faces of the dead to the weft. 
And what is more, that like the people of Salamis, they 
put three or four «orpfcs in one tomb, whereas the 
Athenians have a feparate tomb for each. But Solon's 
caufe was farther ainfted by certain orades of Apollo, in 
which the iiland was called Ionian Salamis. This matter 
was determined by five Spartans, Critolaides, Amompha- 
retus, Hypfechidas, Anaxilas and Cleomenes. 

Solon acquired confiderable honor and authority in 
Athens by this aifair ; but he was much more celebrated 
among the Greeks in general, for negotiating fuccours 
for the temple at Delphi, ae:ainft the infolent and injuri- 
ous behavior of the Cirrnseans,* and perfuading the 
Greeks to arm for the honor of the god. A t his motiOfi 
it was that the AmfbySfions declared war ; as Ariftotlef 
among others, tcftifies in his book concerning the ^thi- 
an games, where he attributes that decree to Solon. He 
was not, however, appointed general in that war, as Her- 
mippus relates from Euanthes the Samian. For ^fehi- 
nes the orator fays no fuch thing j and we find in the rec- 
ords of Delphi, that Alcmason, not Solon^ commanded 
the Athenians on that occaHon. 

* The inhabitants of Cirrha i town farted in the bay of Corintk, 
after having by repeated incurfions wafted the territory of Delphi, 
befieged the city itfelf from a defire of making themfelves maficn 
of th« rich?) contained in the temple of Apollo. Advice of this 
being fent to the Amphi&yons, who were the ilates general of Gkccc, 
Solon advifed that this matter fliould be univerfally refented. Ac- 
cordingly Clyfthencs, tyrant of Sicyon, was fent commander ia chief 
againft the Cirrfaaeens ; Alcmaeon was general of the Athenian quo- 
ta ; and Solon went as counfellor or afllAant to Clyfthenes. When 
the Gfeek army had befieged Cirrha fome time without any gmc 
appearance of fuccefs, Apollo was confultcd, who anfwered chat 
they fhould not be able to reduce the pbce till the wavee of the 
Cirrhsan Sat wtflied the territories of Delphi. This anfwer Amck 
the army with furprifo, from which Solon extricated them by ad- 
vifiog Clyftheoes to coniecrate the whole territorira, of Cirrha Co the 
Delphic Apollo, whence it would follow that the iea muft wa(b 
the facred coaft. Faulanias (in Phtcicis) mentious anotlter fliatagem, 
which was not worthy of the jufttce of Solon. Cirrha, however, 
was taken, and became henceforth the arfenal of pclphu 
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The execrable proceedings againft the accomplices of 
Cylon,* had long occafioned great troubles in the Atheni- 
an ftate. The confpirators had taken fanftuary in Minerr 
va's temple ; but Megacles, then Archon, periuaded them 
to quit it and ftand trial, under the notion that if they ti- 
ed a thread to the fhrine of the goddefs, and kept hold of 
it, they would ftill be under her proteftion. But when 
they came over againft the temple of the Furies, the thread 
broke of itfelf ; upon which Megacles and his colleagues 
rufhed upon them and feized . them, as if they had loft 
their privilege. Such as were out of the temple were 
ftoned ; thofe that fled to the altars were cut in pieces there ; 
and they only were fpared who made application to the 
wives of the magiftrates* From that time thofe magif- 
trates were called execrable^ and became. objefls df the pub- 
lic hatred. The remains of Cylan*s faction afterwards re- 
covered ftrength, and kept %ip the quarret with the def- 
cendaqts af Megacles. The difpute was greater than ev- 
er, and the two parties more exafperated, when Solon, 
whofe authority was now very great, and others of the 
principal Athenians, interpofed, and by entreaties and ar- 
guments perfuaded the perfons called execrable , to fubmit 
to juftice and a fair trial, before three hundred judges fe.- 
lefted from the nobility. Myron^ of the Pbylenfian ward 
carried on the impeachment, and they were condemned ; 
As many as were alive were driven into exile ; and the 
bodies of the dead dug up and caft out_beyondthe borders. 

♦ There was, for a long time after the deraocracytook place,^ a 
ftrong party againfrit, who left no meafunes untried, in order, if 
poflible, to reiioFe their ancient form of govemmsnt. Cylon, a man 
of quality, and fon in law to Theagenes, tyrant of Megara, repined 
at the fudcn change of die magiftrates, and had the thoughts of a(k- 
iag that as a favor, which he apprehended to be due to his birth- 
right. He formed, therefore, a defign to feize the citadel, which he 
put in pratlice in the fortyfifth Olympiad, when many of the citi- 
xens were gone to the Olympic games. Megacles, who was at that 
time chief archon, with the other magiflrates and the whole power 
of Athens, immediately befieged the confpirators there, and reduced 
. them to fuch diflrcfs, that Cylon and his brother fkd, and left the 
jneaner fort to fliift for themlelves. Such as efcaped the.fword took 
refuge, as Pluurch relates, in Minerva^ temple ;.and though they de- 
i'erved death for confpiring againft the government, yet as the mag- 
iflrates put them to death in breach of the privilege of fan6luary,. 
they brought upon tliemfelves the indignation of the fuperlUtious^ 
AtbcDians; who deemed fucH i breach a greater; crime than treafom 
a a. 
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of Attica. Amidft thefe dtftorbances the McpurenGam 
renewed the war, took Nifsa from the Athenians^ and re- 
covered Salamis once more. 

About this time the city was likewife afflicted with fu- 
pcrftitiou9 fears and ih-ange appearances : And the footh- 
fityerA declared, that there were certain abominable crimes 
which wanted expiation^ pmnted out by the entrails of 
th« victims. Upon this they fent to Crete for Epixneni- 
des th« Fbafitan,* who is reckoned the feventh among 
the wift vsitn, by thofe that do not admit Pehander into 
the number. He was reputed a man of great inety, be- 
loved by the rods, and (killed in matters of religion^ par* 
tiailarly in what related to infpiration and the iacred mys- 
teries : Therefore the men of thofe days called him the 
fon of the nymph Balte, and one of the Curetis reviv* 
ed. When he arrived at Athens, he contrafled a friend- 
ibip with Solen, and privately gave him confide rable af. 
iiflance, preparing the way for the reception of hia laws. 
For he taught the Atlienians to be vaove frugal in their 
relijg;iou$ worfhip, and more moderate in their iiiouniing» 
by intermixing certain facriSces with the funeral Iblcnx- 
nities, and abolifhingthe cruel and barbarous cuiloouthat 
had generally prevailed among the women before. What 
is ofilill greater confequet^ce, by expiations, luftrttiona, 
and the erecting of temples and ftrines, he halknr- 
ed and purified the city, and made the people more ob« 
lervant of juftice and more inclined to union. 

When he had feen Munychia, and confidered it fome 
time, he is reported to have faid to tliofe about him,t 

* This Epimenides waa A very extraordinary perfon. Diogeaes 
Laertius tells u$, that he \iM the inventor of tHe art of laftndsgor 
purifying houfet, fields, and perfons ; vr hich, if ipoken •f Greece, 
may be true ; but Moles had long before taught the Hebrews IbiM- 
thing of this nature. (Vidt Levit. xvi.) Epinien ides took fomefiteep 
that were all black, and others that vrcre all white ; thefe he kd ina> 
the Areopagus, and turning them lofe, directed certain perfooi to 
follow thfm, who (hould mark where they couched, and there fac- 
rifice them to the local deity. This being done, altars were errded 
in all thefe placci to perpetsatetlie memory of thisfolemn expiatiofi. 
There were, however, other ceremonies praOiled for Ifae purpose 
of lufti-ation, of which Tzetees, in his poetical chronicle, gives a 
particular account, but whkh arc too trflting to be mentioned hers, 

t This predidion was fulfilled 970 years after, when Aotipater 
conftrained the Athenians to admit his garrifon into that place. 8^ 
fides this prophecy, Epimenides uttered another during his ftsy « 
Athens : for hcariag that the citizens were sitrmed at Uie progxeiset 
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blind is m»m ta futurity f If the Athemsnt could 
e ivhat ttoubU that place ivill gi«i/e thentf they 
I tear it in. pieces ivitb their teeth^ rather than it 
ft and. Something fimilar to this is related of Thales. 
e ordered the Milefians to bury him in a certein re« 
and negleQed place, and foretold at the fame ttme» 
^eir marketplace would one day ftand there. As for 
?nides, he was held in high admiration ^ Athens ; 
honors were paid him, and many valuable prefents 
; yet he would accq)t of notliinr but a branch of the 
. oiive, which they gave bim at his rcqoeft $ and vritJi 
.e departed. 

len the troubles about Cylon's a^r were over, and 
:rilegious perfons retnoved, in the manner we have 
oned, the Athenians relapfed mto their old difputeu 
rning the government ; for there were as many par- 
nong them as there were difierent trafts of land in 
country. The inhabitants of the mountainous part 
it feems, for a democraqr ; thofe of the plains for an 
chy ,• and thofe of the ieacoafts contending for a 
I kmd of goverment, hindered the other two from 
ig their point. At the fame time, the inequality be- 
the poor and the rich occaiioaed the greateft dif- 
and tlw ftate was in fo dangerous a iituation, that 
feemed to be no way to quell me fcditious, or to favtr 
en ruin, but changing it to a monarchy. So greatly 
the poor in debt to the rich, that they were obliged 
' to pay them a (Ixth part of the produce of the land 
ICC they were called He^emorii and Theses J or el(c 
jagc their perfons to their creditors, who might feize 
on failure of payment. Accordingly fome made flaves 
!m, and others fold them to foreigners. Nay, fome 
ts were forced to fell their own children (for no \99>f 
de it) and to quit the city, to avoid the fevere treat- 
of thofe ufurers. But the greater number, and men 
: moil fpirit, agreed to ftand by each other^ and to 
fcuh impoHtious no longer. Thev determined tt*. 
e a trudy perfon for their leader to aeliver tlSofe who 

rfian power at (ea, he advlltd them to make themfelves ealy, 
It the Poifians would not for many yean attempt any lUii^ 
t the Greeks, and when they did, they would receive grdMer 
lemlelrca, than they woukil be aWc to biing upon the ftMA 
fiufht to deiboy. Lmrk in ViUttl /*' — 
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had failed in their time of payment, to divide the land, and* 
to give an entire new face to the commonwealth- 
Then the moft prudent of the Athenians caft their eyes 
upon Solon, as a man leafl obnoxious to either party, hav- 
ing neither been engaged in oppreflions with the rich, nor 
entangled in neceflities with the poor. Him, therefore, 
they entreated to aflift the public m this exigency, and to 
compofe thefe differences. Phanias the Lelbian aflerts, in- 
deed, that Solon, to fave the (late, dealt artfully with both 
parties, and privately promifed the poor a divilion of the 
lands, and the rich a confirmation of their fecurities. At 
firft he was loth to take the adminiftration upon him, by 
reafonof the avarice of fome, and the infolence of others ; 
but was, however, chofen archon next after Philombrotus, 
and at the fame time arbitrator and lawgiver ; the rich 
accepting of him readily, as one of themy and the poor, as 
a good and worthy man. They tell us, too, that a faying 
of his, which he had let fall fome time before, lYisXequeU' 
ity caufes no tvaVf was then much repeated, and pleaf- 
ed both the rich and the poor ; the latter expe^ing 
to come to a balance by their numbers, and by the meai- 
ure of divided lands, and the former to preferve an equal- 
ity at leaft, by their dignity and power. Thus both par- 
ties being in great hopes, the heads of them were urgent 
with Solon to make himfelf king, and endeavored to per- 
fuade him, that he might with better aflUrance take upon 
him the dire6tion of a city where he had the fupreme au- 
thority. Nay many of the citizens, that leaned to neither 
party, feeing the intended change difficult to be effefted 
by reafon and law, were not againft the intruding of the 
government to the hands of one wife and juft man. Some^ 
moreover, acquaint us, that he received this oracle from 
Apollo ; 

Seijse, feize the helm ; the reeling veffel guide, 

With aiding patriots ftem the raging tide. ■ 

His friends, in particular, told him it would appear that 
he wanted courage, if he rejedted the monarchy for fear 
of the name of tyrant ; as if the fole and fupreme power 
would not foon become a lawful fovereignty through the 
virtues of him that received it. Thus formerly (faid they) 
the Eubceans fet up Tynnondas, and lately the Mityle- 
naeans Pittacus for their prince.* None of thefe things 

• Pittacus, one of the feven wife men of. Greece, made himfelf 
)M»{lcr qI Mit](lciie \ for which Alex us, who was of the fame towB) 
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jfttfred SolMi from his purpofe, and thc^ anfwer h« is faid 
to have given to his friends is thii., Ahj^lute monarchy is a 
fair fields but it has no outitt. And i/5 one of lus poems 
he thu» addrefies himfelf to his meni fiiX js ; 

■ ■■ I f I fparad my country, 
If gilded violence and tyrannic {way 
C«uld never charm me ; thence no liame accrues \ 
Still the mild honor of my name I boaft) 
And find my empire there, 

Whence it is evident that his reputation was very great, 
before he appeared in the character of a legiflator. As 
for the ridicule he was expofed to for rejecting kingly 
power, he has defcribed it in the following verfcs : 

Nor wifdom's palm, nor deep laid policy 

Can Solon boafl. For when its nobleft blelTings 

Heavea pour'd into his lap, he fpum'd them from him. 

Where vras his fenfe and fpiric, when enclos'd 

He found thechoiceft prey, nor deigned to dttw it f 

Who, to command fair Athena but one dty. 

Would not himfelf, with all his tMe, have fallen 

Contenlfld on th* morrow ? 

That he has iniroduced the multitade and men of low 
mifidsy as difcourfing about htm. But though he rejefted 
abfolute power, he proceeded i^h ^rit enough in the 
admiBiftnitiott ; be did not make any conceifions in be^ 
ludf of die pomrful, nor, in the framing of his laws, did 
he induce the humor of bis conftituents. Where the 
IbrsKr ellabltfbnient Vfu tolerable, he neither applied 
remedies, nor ufed the incifion knife, left he fhould put 
the who!c in diforder, and not have power to fettle or 
contpofe it afterwards ia the te mpera ture he could wi(h. 
He only made fuch alterations as he might bring the peo- 
ple to acquieice in byperfuafton, or compel them to by his 
authority, noaking, {^^ he iays) /orr^ and right cw/pire. 
Hence it was, that having the qneftion afterwards put to 
him, Wheiimr hi had prwided the hep 9f ianvsf^r th< 



apofary with Pittacui, tod, as a poet, a friend to liberty, fatifu 
ized him, as he did the other tyrants. Fittacus difregarded his 
cesfufea, aad htviag by hit autboctty quelled the feditiona of his 
cltiEcns, and eftablilhed peace and harmony among them, he voU 
untarily quitted his power, and reftorcd kls country to its liberty, 
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Athenians ? He anfwered. The beft they ivere capahU pf 
recei'ving. And as the moderns obferve, that the Athe- 
nians ufed to quajify the harlhnefs of things by giving 
them foiter and politer names, calling whores miftrejfes^ 
tributes contributions^ garrifons guards , and prifons cat' 
ties \ fo Solon feeitis to be the firft Jhat diftinguiftied the 
cancelling of debts by the name of a difcharge. For this 
was the firft of his public a^ls, that debts fhould be forgiv- 
en, and that no man for the future fhould take the body 
of his debtor for fecurity. Though Androtion and fomc 
others fay, that it was not by the cancelling of debts, but by 
moderating the intereft, that the poor were relieved, they 
thought themfelves fo happy in it, that they gave the name 
of difcharge to thisa6t of Humanity, as well as to the en- 
larging of meafures, and the value of money, which went 
along with it. For he ordered tlie min^y which before 
went but for feventy three drachmas^ to go for a hundred; 
fo that, as they paid the fame in value, but much lefs in 
weight, thofe that had great fums to pay were relieved^ 
while fuch as received them were no lofers. 

The greater part of writers, however,affirm,thatitwas 
the abolition of paft fecurities that was called a difcharge^ 
and with thefe the poems of Solon agree. For in them 
he values himfelf on ha«ving taken aivay the marks of 
mortgaged iand^* tobicb before luere almofi every *wbere 
fet nfy and made free thofe fields <which before ^were bound; 
and not only fo, but of fuch citizens as *were feizable by 
their creditors for debt ; fome^ he tells us, be bad brought 
back from other count ries^ 'where they bad nvander.td fo. 
longy that they had forgot the Attic dialed ^ and others be 
bad fet at liberty ^ 'who bad experienced a cruel fla'very at 
borne. 

This affair, indeed, brought upon him the greateft trou- 
ble he met with : For when he undertook the annulling 
of debts, and was confidering of a fuitable fpeech and a 
proper method of introducing the bufinel's, he told fomc 
of his moft intimate friends, namely Conon, Clinias, and 
Hipponicus, that he intended only to abolifh the debts, 
and not to meddle with the lands. Thefe friends of his' 
haftening to make their advantage of the fecret before the 
decree took place, borrowed large fums of the rich, and 

* The Athenians had a cuftom of fixing up billets, to Ihew that 
houfcs or lands were mortgaged. 
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■ purchafed eftates with them. Afterwards when the dc^ 
cree was piiblifhed, they kept their poflelTions without 
paying the money they had taken up ; which brought 
great reflexions upon Solon, as if hp had not been impof- 
€d upon with the reft, but were rather an accomplice in 
the fraud. This charge, however, was foon removed, by 
•his being the firft to comply with the law, and remitting 
■a debt of five talents, which he had out at intereft. Oth- 
ers, among whom is Polyzelus the Rhodian, fay it was fif- 
teen talents. But his friends went by the name of Cbreo- 
sqpidiey or debt cutters ever after. 

The method he took fatisfied neither the poor nor the 
Tich. The latter were difpleafed by the cancelling of 
their bonds ; and the former at not finding a division of 
lands ; upon this tjiey had fixed their hopes, and they 
complained that he had not, like Lycurgus, qiade all the 
citizens equal in eftate. Lycurgus, however, being the 
eleventh from Hercules, and having reigned many years 
in Lacedaemon, had acquired great authority, intereft, 
and friends, of which he knew very well how to avail 
himfelf in letting up a new form of goverment. Yet he 
was obliged to have recourfe to force rather than per- 
luafion, and had an eye ftruck out in the difpute, before 
he could bring it to a lafting fettiement, and eftablifti fuch 
an union and equality, as left neither rich nor poor in the 
city. On the other hand, Solon's eftate was but mode- 
rate, not fuperior to that of fome commoners, and there- 
fore he attempted not to ere6t fuch a commonwealth as 
that of Lycurgus, confidering it as out of his power ; he 
proceeded as far as he thought he could be fupported by 
the confidence the people had in his probity and wifdom. 

That he anlwered not the expectations of the generality, 
but oflTended them by falling Ihort, appears from thele 
verfes of his — 

Thofe eyes with joy once fparkling when they view'4 me, 
With cold oblique regard behold me now. 

And a little after 



Yet who but Solon 

Could have Ipoko peace to their tumultuous waves, 
And not have funk beneath them ?* 

* ■ 7rt«^ cje^*) yotha is a proverbial exprcftion, which will 
not bear a literal proictrahdation, much'lefs a poetical one ; it wa^ 
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But being foon fenfible of the utility of the decree 
laid afide their complaints, offered a public lacrificei 
tliey called feiJaSfhia^ of the j^crifice of the difcharg 
conllituted Solon lawgiver and fuperintendant of th< 
monwealth ; committing to him the regulation n 
part only, but the whole, magiflracies, aflemblics, 
of judicature, and fenate ; and leaving him to det( 
Che qualification, number, and time of meeting for 
all, as well as to abrogate or continue the former co; 
tions, at his pleafure. 

Firft, then, he repealed the laws of Draco,» < 
thofc concerning murder, becaufe of the feverity < 
punilhnicnts they appointed, which for ulmofl all of 
were capital ; even thofc that were convi^ed of id 
were to fuifer death, and fuch as itole only a few \ 
•r potherbs, were to be punifhed in the fame man 
iacrile£;ious perfons and murderers. Hence a ^ay 
Demadcs, who lived long after, was much admired 
Draco 'wrote his laivs not *witb inky but ivitb blood. 
JiC himfetf being afked. Why he made diath the funij 
for moft offences ? anfwered, Small ones dtfernie it, 
can find no greater for the moft heinous. 

ncccITary, therefore, to give a new turn to the fcntencc, only fc 
tlie fciil'c in view. 

* Draco was archon in the fccond, though fomc fay in tl 
year ot the thirtpiinth Olympiad, about the year before Chrii 
Thoiij^h the name of this great man occurs frequently in hi 
yet wc no where find i'o much as ten lines together concc 
him and his inilitutions. He may be confidered as the firtt leg 
of tiv: Athenians ; for the laws, or rather precepts of Tiiptoi 
were very few, viz. Ihmor your ftr cuts ; rvorjhip the gods ; L 
amnials. Draco was the firft of the Greeks that puniQicd ad 
widi deadi ; and he ellccrocd iinirder lb high a crime, that ti 
print a deep abhorrence of it in the minds of men, he ordair.e 
proccls ihould bccarrictl on even agiiinlt inanimate things, if 
accidentally cauled the death of any jxTlon. But licl'idcs m 
and adultery, which deierved death, he made a number <if \r 
offences capital ; and that brout^ht rlmoil all his laws into d 
The extravagant feverity of tliem, liicc an edge too Hnely >;rc 
hindered his thejmoi^ as he called tli(*m, from flriking deep. Poi 
ry (lU ahftinent) has prelerved one of them coacernim; divine 
fhip, " U is an evcrlalling law in Attica, dut the gods art 
'* worfhippcd, and the heroes alfo, according to the rudoms ol 
** anceftors, and in private only, with a proper addxx:f$, firft I 
*' and annual libations."^ 
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In the next place Solon took an eftimate of theeftates 
of the citizens ; intending to leave the great offices in the 
hands of tlie rich, but to give the rert of the people a fhare 
in other departments which they had not before. Such 
as had a yearly income of five hundred meafures in wet 
and dry goods, he placed in the firfl rank, and called them 
Pentaco/iomedimm I* The fecond confided of thofe that 
could keep a horfe, or whofe lands produced three hun- 
dred meafures ; thefe were of the equefirian order, and 
called Hippodatelounies, And thofe of the third clafs, 
who had but two hundred meafures, were called Zeugita. 
The reft were named Thetesy and not admitted to any of- 
fice ; they had only a right to appear and give their vote 
in the general affembly of the people. This feemed at 
firll but a flight privilege, but afterwards (bowed itfelf a 
matter of great importance : For mod caufes came at lad 
to be decided by them ; and in fuch matters as were under 
the cognizance of the magidrates there lay an appeal 
to the people. Befides, he is faid to have drawn up ^is 
laws in an obfcure and ambiguous manner, on purpofe to 
enlarge the authority of the popular tribunal. For as 
they could not adjud their difference ; by the letter of 
the law, they were obliged to have recoul-fe to living judg- 
es ; I mean the whole body of citizens, who therefore had 
all controver/ies brought before them, and were in a man- 
ner fuperior to the laws. Of this equality he himfelf takes 
notice in thefe words : 

By me the people held their native rights 
Uninjur'd, unopprefs'd — ^The great rcftrain'd 
From lawlefs violence, and the poor from rapine. 
By me, their mutual fliield. 

Defirous yet further to drengthen the common people, he 
empowered any man whatever to enter an a6lion for one 
that was injured. If a perfon was alFaulted, or fuffered 

• The Pentacojiomedimni paid a talent to the public treafury ; the 
Hippoddte/ountest as the word fignifics, were obliged to find a horfe, 
and to Icrvc as cavalry in the wars ; the Zeugtta were fo called, as 
being a middle rank between the knights and thofe of the lowed 
order (for rowers who have the middle bench between the Thala- 
mites and the Thranites, are called Zcugitoi ;) and though the Thetes 
had barely each a vote in the general affemblies, yet that, as (Plutarch 
obferves) appeared in time to be a great privilege, mod caufes b«- 
ing brought by appeal before the people. 
Vol.1. T 
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damage or violence, another that was able and willing to 
do it might profecute the offender. Thus the lawgiver 
wifely accuftomed the citizens, as members of one body, 
to feel and to refent one another's injuries. And we are 
lold of a faying of his agreeable to this law : Being aflced. 
What cjty ivas beft modelled P Heanlwered, Tbat^ ivtcre 
thofe luho are not injured are no lefs ready to profecute 
and funifi offenders than thoje ivbo are. 

When thefc points were adjufted, he eftablifhed the 
council of the areopagus^* which was to coniift of fuch as 
had borne the office ot ar ebon y^ and himielf was one of the 
number. But obferving that the people, now difcharged 
from their debts, grew inlblent and imperious, he pro- 
ceeded to conftitute another council or fenate, of four 
hundred,! a hundred out of each tribe, by whom alfaf- 

♦ The court of areopagus^ though fettled long before, had loft 
much of its power by Draco's preterring the ephetoc. In aocient 
times, and till Solon became kgiflator, it confifted of fuch perlons 
as were moft confpicuous in the ftate for their wealth, power, and 
probity ; but Solon made it a- rule that fuch only fhould have a icat 
in it as had bovne the office of archon. This had the cfFe£l he de- 
ftgned, it raifed the reputation of lh& areopagites very high, and ren- 
dered their decrees lo venerable, that none contefled or repined at 
them through a long courfe of ages. 

+ After the extinftion of the race of the Mcdontida:, tlic Atha:i- 
ans made the office o{ archon annual ; and, inllead of one, they cre- 
ated nine arcluns. By the latter expedieut, they provided againit 
the too great power of a fmglc perlon, as by the former they took 
away all apprchenfion of the archons letting up for iovcreigns. In 
<;j.e word, they attained now what rhey had long fought, the mak- 
ing their fuprcme magillratcs dependcndent on the people, 'i"l.i> 
»*markable era of the completion of the Athenian democracy wa.N, 
according to the Marmora, in tlie firft year of the xxivlh Olym- 
piad, before Chrift 681. That theie magiftrates might however re- 
tain iufficient authority and dignity, they li?d high titles and great 
honors annexed to their offices. The firft was llyled by way of 
eminence The Archon^ and the year was diftinguifhed by his ivr.mc. 
The fecond was called BafiUus^ that is king ; for they chole to have 
that title confidercd as a lecondary one. This officer had the caieof 
religion. The third had the name of Pvlemarch, for war was hii 
particular province. The other fix had the title of 7 hi/mothetjc ^znd 
were confidcred as the guardians of their laws. 'I hcie archons con- 
tinued till the time of the emperor Callieniss. 

+ The number of tribes were increaled by Califthene.s to tfn,?iUT 
he had driven t)ut the Piiillralida*; and then this fenate coiiJiiled i;i 
iivi» hundred, fifiy fceiug cholwi out of each tiibe. Towards il.c 
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fairs were to be previoufly confidered ; and ordered tliat 
no matter, without their approbation, (hould be laid be- 
fore the general affembly. In the mean time the high 
court of the areopagus were to be the infpe^lors and guard- 
ians of the laws. Thus he fuppofed the commonwealth,, 
fecured by two councils, as by two anchors, would be le& 
liable to be (haken by tumults, and the people would be- 
come more orderly and peaceable. Mod writers, as we 
have obferved, affirm that the council of the areopagus 
was of Solon's appointing : And it feems greatly to con- 
firm their aflertion, that Draco has made no mention of 
the areopagitesy but in capital caufes constantly addreffcs 
himfelf to the ephette : Yet the eighth law of Solon's thir- 
teenth table is fet do>vn in thefe very words, Whoe'ver luerf 
declared infamous before Solon's archonjhip, let them be 
rejlored In honor y except fuch as halving been condemned in 
the areopaguSy or by the ephet^Sy or by the kings in the Pryta^ 
neumyfor murder or robbery y or attempting to ufurp the go'v- 
ernmenty had fled their country before this laiv *was made. 
This on tlie contrary, fhows, that before Solon was chief 
luagiftrate and delivered his laws, the council of the areo- 
fagusw2LS in being. For who could have been condemned 
in the areopagus before Solon's time, if he was the firft 
that credted it into a court of judicature ? Unlefs, perhaps, 
there be fome obfcurity or deficiency in the text, and the 
meaning be, that fuch as have been convi6led of crime 
that are now cognizable before the areopagiteSy the epbetay * 
and prytanesy ihall continue infamous, while others are re- 
ftored. But this I fubmit to the judgment of the reader. 

clofe of the year the prefuleBt of eacli tribe gave in a lift of candU 
dates, out ot whom the lenators were elefted by lot. The fcnator> 
then appointed the oiHctTs called prytanes. The prytanes, whik 
the fenate confifted ot 500, were 50 in number ; and, for thci, 
avoiding of confjfion, ten ©f thcfc prefided a week, during 
wJiich ipare they wi re called proedri, and out of them an epiflates 
or prcfident was cholV 1, whole office lafted but one day. 

♦ T^^c ephdx were firil appointed in the reign of Demophon,thc 
fon of Thelous, for the trying of wilful murders and cafes ©f mau- 
flaughter. They coniifted at firft of fifty Athenians and as many 
Arrives ; but Draco excluded the Argives, and ordered that it (ho'uld 
be compofed of fiftyone Athenians, who were all to be turned of 
fifty years of age. He alfo fixed their authority above that of the 
Areopagitcs ; but Solon brought ihcm under that court, and limit,' 
ed th:ir ^uiilJiUion. 
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Tlie moft peculiar and furprifing of his other laws, h 
that whicli declares the man infamous who ftands neiitef 
in time of fedition.* It /eems he would not have us be 
indifferent and unaffected with the fate of the public, when 
our own concerns are upon a fafe bottom ; nor when we 
are in health, be infenfible to the diftempers and griefs of 
our country. He would have us cfpoufe the better and 
jufter caufe, and hazard every thing in defence of it, rath- 
er tlian wait in fafety to fee which fide the vi6tory w ill in- 
cline to. That law, too feems quite ridiculous and abfurd, 
which permits a rich heirefs, whofe hufband happens to 
be impotent, to confole herfelf with his neareft relations. 
Yet fome fay, this law was very properly levelled againft 
thofe, who, confcious of their own mability, match with 
heirefles for the fake of the portion, and under color of 
law do violence to nature. For when they know that fuch 
heireffes may make choice of others to grant their favors 
to, they will either let thofe matches alone, or if they do 
marry in that manner, they mufl fuffer the (hame of their 
avarice and difhonefby. It is right that the heirefs fhould 
not liave liberty to choofe at large, but only amongft her 
hufbands relations, that the child which is born may, at 
leaft, belong to his kindred and family. Agreeable to this 
is the diremon, that the bride and bridegroom fhould be 
fliut up together, and eat of the fame quince ;f and that 
the hufband of an heirefs fhould approacli her at leafl three 
times in a month. For, though they may happen not ta 
have children, yet it is a mark of honor and regard due 
from a man to the chaflity of his wife : It removes many 
uneafineffes, and prevents differences from proceeding to 
an abfolute breach. 

* Aulas Gcllius, who has prefcrved the very words of this law, 
adds, that one who lb flood neuter, fliould loie his houies, his coun- 
try and cflate, and be lent out an exile. Noci. Attic. I. ii. c. 12. 

Plutarch in another place condemns this law ; but Gcliius highlv 
commends it, and afEgns this realon — 1 he wife and juft, as well s's 
the envious and wicked, being obliged to choole lome fide, matteri 
were ealily accommodated ; whereas, if ihe latter only, as is gener- 
ally the cafe with other cities, had the management of faftions, they 
would, for private reafons, be continually kept up, to the great hurt, 
'iX not the utter ruin of the flate. 

+ The eating of the quince, which Avas not peculiar to an heirefs 
and her hufband (for all new married people eat it) implied that 
their difcourle* ought to be plcaliant to each other, that fruit »ak- 
uig the bieath fwecL, 
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111 all other marriages, he ordered that no dowerien 
Oiould be given : The bride was to bring with her onJy 
three fuits of clothes, and fome houfehold fluff of final I 
value.* For he did not choofe that marriages fhould be 
made with mercenary or venal views, but would have that 
union cemented by the endearment of children, and every 
other inftance of love and friendfhip. Nay, Dionyfius him- 
felf, when his mother defired to be married to a young 
Syracufan, told her, He bad, indeed, by bis tyranny, broke 
through the laius of bis country, but he couldnotireak thofe 
of nature, by countenancing fa dif proportioned a match. 
And furely fuch diforders mould not be tolerated in any 
f^ate, nor fuch matches where there is no equality of years, 
or inducements of love, or probability that the end of 
marriage will be anfwcred. So that to an old man who mar- 
ries a young woman, fome prudent magiftrate or lawgiver 
might exprefs himfelf in the words addrefled to Philo^tetes, . 
Poor foul ! How fit art thou to marry ! 

And if he found a young man in the houfe of a rich old . 
woman, Jike a partridge, growing fat in liis private fer- 
rices, he would remove him to fome young virgin who ■ 
wanted a hufband. But enough of this. 

That law of Solon's is alfo juflly commended, which • 
forbids men to fpeak ill of the deadv . For piety requires • 
us to confider the deceafed as facred : Juftice calls upon us 
to fparc thofe that are not in beingj and good policy, to 
prevent the perpetuating of hatred." He forbade his peo- 
ple alfo to revile the living, in a temple, in a court or juf- 
tice, in the great alfembly of the people, or at the public 
games. He that oflended in this refpetl:, was to pay three 
drachmas XoXhQ "^^xiow injured, and two to the public. 
Never to retrain anger is, indeed, a proof of weaknels or 
want of breeding j and always to guard againft it, is very 
difficult, and to fome perfons impoflible. Now, what is 
enjoined by law fhould be pra<5ticable, if the legifTatorde- 
fires to punifli a few to fome good purpofe, and not many 
to no purpofe. 

His law concerning wills has likewife its merit. For 
before his time the Athenians were not allowed to difpofx: 

* The bride bro4i^ht with her an earthen pan called phrogeteon . 
wherein barley ^ras parched ; to iignify that (he undertook the . 
bufinoJs of the houfc, and would do her part towards providiag 
to* the family. 

T 2- 
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of their eftatcs by will ; the houfes and other fubftance of 
the deceafed were to remain among his relations. But he 
permitted any one that had not children, to leave his pof- 
feflions to whom he pleafed ; thus preferring the tic of 
friendfliip to that of kindred, and choice to neceflity, Lc 
gave every man the full and free difpofal of his own. Yet 
he allowed not all forts of legacies, but thofe 9nly that 
were not extorted by frenzy, the confequence of difeale 
or poifons, by imprifonment or violence, or the periuafions 
of a wife. For he confidcred inducements tliat operated 
againft reafon, as no better than force : To be deceived 
^as with him the fame thing as to be compelled ; and he 
looked upon pleafure to be as great a perverter as pain.* 

He regulated moreover the journeys of women, their 
mournings and facrificcs, and endeavored to keep them 
clear of all diforder and excefs. They were not to go OHt 
of town with more than three habits ; the provifions they 
carried with them, were not to exceed the value of aa 
cbolus J their baHcet was not to be above a cubit high ; 
and in the night they were not to travel but in a carriage, 
with a torch bcfoi-c them. At funerals tliey were forbid 
to tear thcmrelvcs,t and no hired jr.ourncr was to utter 
lamentable notes, or to a<5l any thing elfc that tended to 
excite fbrrow. They were not permitted to facrifice aa 
ox on thofc occafions ; or to bury more than three gar- 
ments with the body ; or to vifit any tombs befide thole of 
their own family, except at the time of interment. Moft 
of thefe things are likewifie forbidden by our laws, with 
the addition of tjiis circumflancc, that thofc who offend ia 
iiicli a manner are lined by the ccnfors of the women, as 
giving way to weak padions aiidchildifh forrow. 

As the city was filled with perlbns who afTenibled 
from all jiarts, on account of the great fccurity in which 

•"* He likev/iic ordained that adopted pcrfons fhould makcno will, 
but ;s ioon as they Iwd ciiildren lawiuliy l.-egolLon, thoy were at 
liicrty to ictiini into thefamilv whcr.cc they were adopted ; or if 
ihcy continued in it to their death, the eitates icvcrted to the rela- 
tions n{ the peric-ns who adopted them. Vancfh. in Orat. Leptin. 

+ Dcnioltfiencs ('in Trnttr J reciles Solon's diieftions as to fu- 
mrals as follows : '* Ltt the dead bodies be laid out in the houic, 
*' rccoiding as tho deccaled gave order, and the day following be- 
** fore funrife can ied forth. Whilft the body is canying to ihc 
•' grave irt the men go before, the women follow. It fhall not b« 
** lawful tor any woman to enter upon the goods of the dead, arcl 
*' to toiiow the body to the grave under thrcefcorc years of age, 
** except fuch as arc within the degrees of cou.liis.'* 
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leople lived 19 Attica, Solon obferving this, and that 
he country withal was poor and barren, and that mer- 
rhants who traffic by fea, do not ufe to import their good* 
vhere they can have nothing in exchange, turned the at- 
ention of the citizens to manufa£lures. For this pur- 
)ofe he made a law, that no fon (hould be obliged to 
naintain his father, if he had not taught him a trade.* 
\s for Lycurgus, whofe city was clear of Grangers, and 
vhofe country, according to Euripides, was fufficient for 
wice the number of inhabitants ; where there was, more- 
>ver, a multitude of Helotes^ who were not only to be 
:ept condantly employed, but to be humbled and worn 
>ut by fervitude ; it was right for him to f«t the citizens 
"r^e from laborious and mechanic arts, and to employ 
hem in arms, as the only art fit for them to learn and 
ixercife. But Solon, rather adapting his laws to the 
late of his country, tlian his country to his laws, and 
)crceiving that the foil of Attica, which hardly rewarded 
he hufbandman's labor, was far from being capable of 
naintaining a lazy multitude, ordered that trades fhould 
)e accounted honorable ; that the council of the areopa^ 
Tus fhould examine into every man's means of fub/ifting, 
uid chaftife the idle. 

But that law was more rigid, which (as Heraclides of 
Pontus informs us) excufed baftards from relieving their 
athers. Neverthelefs, the man that difregards fo honor- 
ible a ftate as marriage, does not take a woman for the 
ake of children, but merely to indulge his appetite. He 
las therefore, his reward ; and there remains no pretence 
for him to upbraid thofe children, whofe very birth he 
has made a reproach to them. 

In truth, his laws concerning women, in general ap- 
pear very abfurd. For he permitted any one to kill an 
uiulterer taken in the fa6t ;t but if a man commiticd a 
'ape upon a free woman, he was only to be fined a hun- 
ired drachmas ; if he gained his purpofe by perfuafion, 

♦He tliat was thrice convifled of idlene.fs, was to be declared fn- 
^amoiis. Herodotus (1. vii.) and UiodorusSiculus (1. i.) agree thai 
« law of this kind was in ufe in P2gypt. It is probable therefore that 
k>lon, who was thoroughly acquainted with the learning of thaC 
Ution, borrowed it from them. 

t No adulterefs was to adorn herfelf, or to adiftat tlie public fac- 
ificcs ; and in cafe flie did, he gave liberty to any t« tea/ her 
Uthes off her back, and beat ker \nW the bargain. 




jir appoinicu <i rcwara oi a iiunarcu araccmas 
the vidor in the Olympian, five hundred*, 
caught a he wolf, was to have five drachmas 
took a fhe wolf, one ; and the former fum (as I 
Phalereus afferts) was the value of an ox, the 1 
iheep. Though the prices which he fixes in his 
table for feledt victims, were probably mucli hij 
the common, yet they are fmali in comparifon of 
cnt. The Athenians of old were great enemies t 
becaufe thfeir country was better for pafture thai 
and fome fay their tribes had not their names 
fons of Ion, but from the different occupations 
lowed ; the foldicrs being called hotlitte^ the arti 
gades ; and of the other two,, the hulbandmen / 
and the graziers agicores. 

As Attica was not fupplied with water from 
rivers, lakes,, or fpringSLf but chiefly by well: 
that purpofe, he made a law, that where there w 
lie well, all within the diftance of four furlon 
make ufe of it ; but where the dillancc was gre; 
were to provide a well of their own. And if 
ten fathoms deep in their own ground, and coul 
water, tl.ey had liberty to fill a vefTel of fix galloi 
day at their neighbors. Thus he thought it pro] 
tW perfons in real neceffity,. but not to encourage 
His regulations with refpedt to the planting ot t: 

* At the fame time he contrafted the rewards bcfto 
wnftlcrs.c deeming fuch gratuities ufeleis and even danj 
thcv teiulcd to encourafre idlenefs. bv outtinur men iino 
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alfo very judicious. He that planted any tree in his field 
was to place it at leaft five feet from his neighbor's ground ; 
and if it was a fig tree or an olive, nine ; for thefe extend 
their roots farther than others, and their neighborhood is 
prejudicial to fome trees^ not only as they take away the 
nourifhment, but as their effluvia is noxious. He that 
would dig a pit or a ditch, was to dig it as far from anoth- 
man's ground, as it was deep ; and if any one would raifc? 
Hocks of bees, he was to place them three hundred feet 
from thofe already raifed by an9the.r. 

Of all the products of the earth, he allowed none to be 
fold to Grangers, but oil ; and whoever prefumed to ex- 
port any tiiing^elfe,the rfrrAo/i was folemnly to declare him 
accurfed, or to pay himfelf a hundred drachmas into tlie 
]3ublic treafury. This law is in the fidt table. And tiiere- 
fore it is not abfolutely improbable, what fome affirm, 
that the exportation of figs was formerly forbidden, and 
that the informer againfi the delinquents was called a 
Jjfcopbant. 

He likewife ena^ed a law for reparation of damage re- 
ceived from beafts. A dog that had bit a man was to be 
delivered up bound to a log of four cubits long ;* aa 
agreeable contrivance for fecurity againit fuch an animal. 

But the wifdom of the law concerning the naturalizing 
of foreigners, is a little dubious ; becaufe it forbids the 
freedom of the city to be granted to any but fuch as are 
forever exiled from their own country, or tranfplant 
themfelves to Athens with their whole family, for the 
jfeke of exercifing fome manual trade. This we are told 
he did, not with a view to keep ftrangers fit a difiance, but 
rather to invite them to Athens, upon the fure hope of 
being admitted to the privilege of citizens ; and he imag- 
ined ths fettlement of thofc might be entirely depended 
upon, who had been driven from their native country, or 
had quitted it by choice. 

That law is peculiar to Solon, which regulates the go- 
ing to entertainments made at the public charge, by Jiim 
called parajitien,'\' For he does not allow the lame per- 

♦ This law, and fcveral others of Solon's were taken into the 
twelve tables. In the coufulate.of T Romilius and C. Veturius, 
in the year of Rome 293, the Romans feat deputies to Athens, to 
traafcribe his laws, and thofe of the other lawgivers of Greece, Ia 
order to form thereby a body of laws for Rome. 

+ In the firft ages tlie name of parafite was venerable and facrcd, 
for it properly figniiicd one that was a mcfTinate at the table of ia«<«f 



By the great names of Solon and of Draco, 
Whofe cyrbes now but fervcto boil our pulCi 

Some fay thofe tables were properly called « 
which were written the rules for religious rites 
ficcs, and the other axones. TJie fenate in a be 
themfelves by oath to eftablifti the laws of Soloi 
thefniQthetay or guardians of the la'ws, feverai 
oath in a particular form, by the ftone in the ma 
that for every law they broke, each would dedic 
en ftatue at Delphi of the fame weight with hii: 
Obfervingthe irregularity of the months,f ai 
moon neither rofe nor fet at the fame time wii 

■rificcs. There were in Greece feveral perfons particula 
with this title, much like thofe whom the Romans cal 
a religious order inflituted by Numa. Solon ordaine 
tribe Ihould offer a facrifice once a month, and at the en 
riftce make a public entertainment, at which all who ^ 
tribe fhould be obliged to aflift by turns. 

* Gold, in Solon's time, was io fcarce in Greece, tl 
Spartans were ordered by the oracle to gild the face of A 
uc, they inquired in vain for gold all over Greece, a 
K^led by thepythonefs to buy fome of Crocfus, king c 

+ Solon diicovered the falfcnefs of Thales's maxim, th 
performed her revolution in thiity days, and found 
time was twentynine days and an half. He dircftod, th 
each of the fjvclve months (hould be accounted twenty 
ty days alternately. By this means a lunar year was for 
davs : and to reconcile it to the folar vear. he ordered 
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SIS it often happened that in the fame day (he overtook and 
paded by him, he ordered that day to be called bene kai 
nea (the old and the new ;) affigning the part of it before 
the conjunction, to the old month, and the reft to the be- 
rinning of the new. He feems, therefore, to have been the 
nrll who underftood that verfe in Homer, which makes 
mention of a day wherein the old month ended^ and the 
nenx) began,* 

The day following he cabled the ne^w moon. After the 
twentieth he counted not by adding, but fubtrafting, to the 
thirtieth, according to the decreafing phafes of the moon. 
When his laws tookplace,t Solon had his viiitors every 
day, finding fault with fome of them, and commending 
others, or advifing him to make certain additions or re- 
was thirty days long, and the laft of nine, when it was nine an4 

twenty days long. In fpeaking of the two ftrll parts, they 

nckoned according to the ufual order of numbers viz. tlie lirlt, 
(ic. day of the moon beginning ; the firft, fecond, &c. of themoott 
middling ; but with fefpe£l to tlie lail part of the month, they reck- 
oned backwards, that is, inftead of faying the Hrfl, fecond, &c. day 
of the moon ending, they faid the tenth, ninth, &c. of the moon end- 
ing. This is a circumllance which (hould be carefully attended tu. 
♦ Odyff. xiv. 162. 

+ Plutarch has only mentioned fuch of Solon's laws as he thought 
|, liRemoft fnigular and remarkable ! Diogenes Lacrtius, and Demof- 
: ihenes have given us account of fome others that ought not to be for- 
gotten. — ** Let not the guardian live in the lame houfe with the 
«* mother of his wards. Let not the tuition of minors be commit- 
'• ted to him who is next<after them in the inheritance. Let not an en- 
** graver keep the impreflion of a feal which he has engraved. Let 
•* him that puts out the eye of a man who has but one, lole both his 
•* own. It an archon is taken in liquor let him be put to death. 
•* Let him who rcfufcs to maintain his father and mother be infa- 
'*mous ; and fo let him that hasconfumed his patrimony. Let him 
■** who refufes to go to war, flies, or behaves cowardly, be debarred 
'** the precin£ls of xh^ forum and places of public worfhip. If a man 
"furpriles his wife in adultery, and lives with her afterwards, let 
*** htm be deemed infamous. Let him who frequents the houfes of 
** lewd women, be debarred from fpeaking in the alTemblics of the 
■** people. Let a pandar be purfued, and put to death if taken. If 
•* any man ftcal in the daytime, let him be carried to the eleven olH- 
•* cers ; if in the night, it fliall be lawful t© kill him in the aft, or 
** to wound him in the purfuit, and carry him to the aforefaid of- 
" ficcrs ; If he Heals common things, let him pay double, and If 
"^* the conviftor thinks fit, be expoied in chains five days ; if lie 
^•U guilty -of Ucrileje,l6tUiai be. put to d«ath/' 
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trenchmcnts. But the greater part came to defire a rca-- 
ibn for this or that article, or a clear and preciie iexptica- 
tion of the meaning and defign. Senfible that he could not 
well excuCe himfclt from complying with their de/ires,and 
that if he indulged their importunity, the doing it might 
give offence, he determined to withdraw from the difficul- 
ty, and to get rid at once of their cavils and exceptions, 
t or, as he himfelf obferves. 

Not all the greateft enterpTife can plcafc. 

Under pretence, therefore, of traffic, he fet fail for anoth- 
er country, having obtained leave of the Athenians for 
ten years abfence. In that time he hoped his laws would 
become familiar to them. 

His firft voyage was to Eg>'pt, wliere he abode forat 
time, as he himfelf relates. 

On the Canopian ftiore, by Nile's deep Tnouth. 

There he converfed upon points of philofophy with Pfe- 
nophis the Heliopolitan, and Senchis the Saite, the moft 
learned of the P^gyptian priefts ; and having an account 
from them of the Atlantic Ifland* (as Plato informs us) 
he attempted to defcribe it to the Grecians in a poem. 
From Egypt he failed to Cyprus, and there was honored 
with the beft regards of Philocyprus, one of the kings of 
that ifland, who reigned over a fmall city built by De- 
mophon, the fon of Thefeus, near the river Clarius, in a 
iirong fituation indeed, but very indifierent foil. As there 
\vas an agreeable plain below, Solon perfuaded him to 
build a larger and pleafanter city there, and to remove 
* Plato finifhcd this hiftor\' from Solon's meinoirs,as may beicen 
in his Timacus, and Critias. He pretends that this Atlantis, an ifland 
lituated in the Atlantic ocean, was bigger than Afia and Africa, and 
that, notwithftanding its vaft extent it was drowned in one day 
ard night. Diodorus Siculus fays, the Carthaginians, who diiicov- 
ered it, made it death for any one to fettle in it. Amidfl a num- 
ber of conjeftures concerning it, one of the moft probable is, thai 
in thole days, the Africans bad fome knowledge of America. A- 
nothtr opinion, worth mentioning, is, thatthe W//a/zr/tfVfcr Fortunate 
Iflsnds were what we now call the Canaries. Homerthus deicribci 
them. 

Stem winter fmiles on that aufpicious clinic ; 
The fields are florid with unfading prime, 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow. 
Mould the round hail, or flake the fleecy Inow ; 
But from the breezy deep the bleft inhale 
The fragrant mumiursof the w«ftcm gale. — Popf-. 
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the inhabitants of the other to it. He iilfo affifted in lay- 
ing ottt tlie whole, and building it in the beft manner for 
x:onvenience and defence : So tliat Philocyprus in a fliort 
time liad it fo well peopled, as to excite the envy of the 
other princes. And therefore, though the former city 
was called Aipeia, yet in honor of Solon, he called the 
new one Soli. He liirafelf fpeaks of the building of this 
city, in his elegies, addreiling hirafelf to Philocyprus ; , 

For you, be long the Solian throne decreed ! 
7oryou, a race of pTofperous fons lucceod ! 
If in thole Icenes, to her fo juftly dear, 
My hand a blooming city help 'a to rear, 
Alay the fweet voice of fTniliag Venus blcfs, 
And fpeed mc home with honors and fuccefs ! 

As for his int *rview with Croefus, fome pretend to prove 
from chronology, that it is fi<Stitious. But fmce the ftory 
is fo famous, and fo well attefted, nay (what is more) i'o 
agreeable to Solon's character, fc worthy of his wifdom 
and magnanimity, I cannot prevail with myfelf to rejedt 
it for the lake of certain chronological tables, which thou- 
fands are corre6ling to this day, without being able to 
bring them to any certainty. Solon, then, is faid to have 
gone to Sardis, at the requeft of Croefus ; and when he 
came there, he was afte^lcd much in the fame manner as a 
perfon born in an inland country, when he firft goes to fee 
the ocean : For as he takes every great river he comes to 
for the fea, fo Solon, as he paffed through the court, and 
faw many of the nobility richly drefled, and walking in 
great pomp amidfta crowd of attendants and guards, took 
each of them for Croefus. At laft, when he was conduct- 
ed into the prefence, he found the kingfet off with what- 
ever can be imagined curious and valuable, either in beau- 
ty of colors, elegance of golden omaftients, or fplendorof 
jewels ; in order that the grandeur and variety ot the fcene 
might be as ftriking as pollible. Solon (landing over againft 
*the throne, was not at all I'urprifed, nor did he pay thofe 
compliments that were expedted ; on the contrary, it was 
plain to all perfons of difcernment, that he defpifed fuch 
vain oftentation and littlencfs of pride. Croefus then or- 
dered his treafures to be opened, and his magnificent apart- 
ments and furniture to be fhown him ; but this was quite 
a needlefs trouble ; for Solon, in one view of the king, was 
able to read his charader. When he had feen all, and was 
conduced back, Croefus afked him, Jfhe had e'ver beheld 

Vol. I. U 
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a happier man than he ? Solon anfwered, He bad, and that 
the per/on ivas one Telius, a plain but 'worthy citizen of 
Athens J nvho left valuable children behind him; and 
*who hanjing been aho*ve the ivant of necejfaries alibis life^ 
died glorioujly fighting for his country. By this time he 
appeared to Croefus to be a ftrange uncouth kind of rulUc, 
who did not meafure happinefs by the quantity of gold and 
filver, but could prefer the life and death of a private and 
mean perfon to his high dignity and power. However, he 
afked him again, Whether^ after Tellus^ he kne*w another 
happier man in the loorld? Solon anfwered, Tes^ Cleoiis 
and Biton^ famed for their brotherly affection and dutiful 
beba*vior to their mother; for the oxen not being ready, 
they put tbemfel'ves in the harnefs, and drenv their mother 
to Jun6*s temple^ iJcho *was extremely happy in having fucb 
fonSf and mo'ved foruoard amidft the bhjjings of the people* 
After the facrifice, they drank a cheerful cup nvith ticir 
friendsy and then laid doivn to reft, but rofe no more \ f9T 
they died in the night 'without forro^w or pain, in themidjt 
offo much glory. IVell I Said Crcefus, now highly difpleaf- 
ed, and do you not then rank us among the number of haf- 
py men ? Solon, unwilling either to flatter him, or to cx- 
afperat^ him more, replied, King of Lydia, as God has 
gi'ven the Greeks a moderate proportion of other things, fi 
iikei''ife he has fafvored them 'with a democratic Jpirit, 
and a liberal kind of'wifdomy njohich has no tafte for the 
fplendors of royalty. Moreo^ver, the 'vicijjitudes oflifefuf 
fcr us not to be elated by any prefent good fortune, or to ad- 
mire that felicity nuhich is liable to change. Futurity car^ 
ries for every man many ^various and uncertain events in 
its bofom. Hcy therefore, njuhom hewven blejj'es 'withfuccefs 
so the lafl, is in our jefiimation the happy jtian. But the 
happinefs of him 'who fiill liics, and has the dangers of 
life to encounter, appears to us no better than that of a 
champion, before the combat is dtterminedy and 'while the 
croiun is uncertain. With tJiefe words Solon departed, 
leaving Croefus chagrined but not inf trusted. 

At that time -^lop the fabulift, was at the courtof Crce- 
fus, who had fent tor him, and carelfed him not a little. 
He was concerned at the unkind reception Solon jnet witJi, 
and thereupon gave him this advice, A man fbould either 
not con^t'Cii'e ivith kings at all, or fay 'what is agreeable 
to them : To which Solon replied, Nay^ but he fbould ei- 
ther not do is at all, or fay <wkat is ufiful to them. 
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Though Croefus at that time held our lawgiver in con- 
tempt ; yet when he was defeated in his wars with Cyrus> 
when his city was taken, himfelf made prifoncr, and laid 
bound upon the pile, in order to be burnt, in the prelence 
of Cyrus and all the Perfians, he cried out as loud as lie 
poflibly could, "Solon! Solon ! Solon !** Cyrus, furprifed 
at this, fent to inquire of him, " What god or man it 
** was, wlioni alone he tJms invoked under fo great a 
" calamity ?" Croefus anfwered, without the leaft dif- 
guife, " He is one of the wife men of Greece, whom I 
" fent for, not with a defign to hear his wifdom, or to 
*' learn what might be of fervice to me, but that he 
•* might fee and extend the reputation of that glory, the 
** lofs of which I find a much greater misfortune, than 
•« the poffenion of it was a blefling. My exalted ftate 
•* was only an exterior advantage, the happinefs of opin- 
** ion ; but the reverfe plunges me into real fufferings, 
** and ends in mifery irremediable. This was forefeea 
** by that great man, who, forming a conjc6ture of the 
'* future from what he then faw, advifed me to confide r 
*' the end of life, and not to rely or grow infolent upon 
** uncertainties.*' When this was told Cyrus, who was 
a much wifer man than Croefus, finding Solon's maxim 
confirmed by an example before him, he not only fct Croe- 
fus at liberty, but honored him with his protection as lon^ 
as he lived. Thus Solon had the glory of faving the lite 
of one of thefe kings, and of inftruiUng the other. 

During his abfence, the Athenians were much divided 
among themfelvcs, Lycurgus bein^ at the head of the low 
country,* Megacles, the fon of Ajcnh-eon, of the people 
that lived near the fea coaft, and Pifaftratus of the moun- 
taineers ; among which laft was a multitude of laboring 
people, whofe enmity was chiefly levelled at the rich. 
Hence it was, that though the city did obferve Solon's laws, 
yet all expected fome change, and were defirous of anoth- 
er eftablifhment ; not in hopes of an equality, but with a 
view to be gainers by the alteration, and entirely to fub- 
due thbfe that differed from them. 

While matters ftood thus, Solon arrived at Athens, 
where he was received with great refpe^, and fiiil held 
in veneration by all ; but, by reafon of his great age, he 

* Thefe three panics into which the Athenians were lUvidcd, 
viz. the Pediaci, the Parali, and Diacrii, have been mentioned iu 
this life before. 
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had neither the ftrength nor fpirit to aft or fpeak in pub- 
lic as he had done. He therefore applied in private te 
the heads of the factions, and endeavored to appeafc 
and reconcile them. Piiiftratus feemed to give him great- 
er attention than the refl ; for Pifidratus had an affable 
and engaging manner. He was a liberal benefa^or to the 
poor* ; and even to his enemies he behaved with great 
candor. He counterfeited fo dexteroufly the good qual- 
ities which nature had denied him, that he gained more 
credit than the real pofleflbrs of them, and flood forcmoft 
in the public efleem, in point of moderation and equit)', 
in zeal for the prefent government, and averfion to ail 
that endeavored at a change. With thefe arts he impofed 
upon the people ; but Solon foon difcovered his real char- 
acter, and was the firft to difcern his infidious defigns.*- 
Yet he did not abfolutely break with him, but endeavor- 
ed to foften him, and advi/e him better ; declaring both 
to him and others, that if ambition could but be baniibcd 
from his foul, and he could be cured of his defire of ab- 
folute power, there would not be a man better difpofed, or 
a more worthy citizen in Athens. 

About this time, Thefpis began to change the forjm of 
tragedy, and the novelty of the thing attracted nany 
fpe&ators ; for this was before any prize was propofed for 
tnofe that excelled in this refpeft. Solon, who was always 
willing to hear and to learn, and in his old age more in- 
clined to any thing that might divert and entertain, par- 
ticularly to mufic and good fellowfhip, went to lee Tlief- 
pis himl'elf exhibit, as the cuftom of the ancient poets 
was. When the play was done, he called to Thefpis, and 
a(ked him. If he ivas not ajbamed to tellfo many lies befirt 
fo great an afj'emhly ? Thefpis an{\vered, // 'vcas no great 
matter J if he f poke or a^edfo in jejl. To which Solon re- 
plied, ftriking the ground violently with his llaff. If iir 
encourage fucb jejling as this, ivejhall quickly find it in 
our contra ^s and agreements. 

Soon aftvr this, Pifiilratus having wounded himfelf for 
^he purpofe, droye in that condition into the market 

* By the poor we arc not to underftand fuch as afked alms, for 
there were none fuch at Athens. *' In thofe days," lays Ilucrates, 
*' there was no citizen that died of want, or begged in the ftreeti, 
" to the difhonorof the community." This was owing to the laws 
againll idlenefs and prodigality, and the care which the crcopa^il 
took that every man Ihould have a vifibla livelihood. 
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place, and endeavored to inflame the minds of the peo- 
ple, by telling them, his enemies had laid in wait for him, 
and treated him in that manner on account of his patriot- 
ifm. Upon this, the multitude loudly exprefTed tneir in- 
dignation ; but Solon came up, and tlius accofled him. Son 
of Hippocratus^ you ail Homer* s Ulyjfes but njery indijfer^ 
ently\for he ivounded himfelfto deceive his enemies^ hut 
you ha«ve done it to impofe on your countrymen, Notwith- 
ilanding this, the rabble were ready to take up arms for 
him : And a general aflembly of the people being fum- 
moned, Aridon made a motion, that a body guard of fifty 
clubmen (hould be afligned him. Solon flood up and op- 
pofed it with many arguments, of the fame kind with 
tiiofe he has left us in his poems : 

You hang with rapture on his honey*d tongue. 
And again. 

Your art, to public intereft ever blind, 
Your foxlike art Hill centres in yourfelf. 

But when he faw the poor behave in a riotous manner, 
and determined to gratify Pififtratus at any rate, while the 
rich out of fear declined the oppofition, he retired with 
this declaration ; that he had fliown more wifdom than the 
former, in difcerning what method fhould have been tak- 
en ; and more courage than the latter, who did not want 
underftanding, but fpirit to oppofe the eftablifhment of a 
tyrant. The people having made the decree, did not cu- 
rioufly inquire into the number of guards which Pi/iftratus 
employed, but vifibly connived at his keeping as many as 
he pleafed, till he feized the citadel. When this was done, 
ancl the city in great confufion, Megacles, with the reft of 
the Alcmaeonidae, immediately took to flight. But Solon, 
though he was now very old, and had none to fecond him, 
appeared in public, and addrefled himfelf to the citizens, 
fomctimes upbraiding them with their paft indifcretion 
and cowardice, fometimes exhorting and encouraging 
them to ftand up for their liberty. Then it was that he 
fpoke thole memorable words, // ivould hafve been eafter 
for them to reprefs the advances of tyranny^ and prevent 
its ejiahlijhrnent j but novj it luas eftablifiedy and groivn 
io jome height^ it ivould be more glorious to domolijb it. 
However, finding that their fears prevented their atten- 
tion to what be faid, he returned to his own houfe, ai*d 
u 2 
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placed his weapons at the ftreet door, with tbefe word's, / 
ha*ve done all in niy foiver to defend my country and its 
/aivs. This was his laft public effort. Though fome ex- 
horted him to fly, he took no notice of their advice, but 
was compofed enough to make verfes, in which he thus 
reproaches the Athenians. 

If fear or folly ha» your rights bctray'd, 

Let not the fault on righteous hs^v'n be laid. 

You gave them guards ; you raLs*d your tyrants high 

T' impofc the heavy yoke that draws the heaving figh. 

Many of his friends alarmed at this, told him the tyrant 
would certainly put him to death for it, and aflced 'him, 
what he trufted to, that he went fuch imprudent lengths : 
He anfwered. To old age. However, when Pififtratus had 
. fully eftabliflied himfelf, he made his court to Solon, and 
treated him with fo much kindnefs and refpeft, that So- 
lon became, as it were, his counfellor, and gave fandion 
to many of his proceedings. He obfcrved the greateft 
part of Solon's laws, fhowing himfelf the example, and 
obliging his friends to follow it. Thus, when he was ac- 
cufed of murder before the court of arecfagus, he ap- 
peared in a modeft manner to make his detence ; but hit 
accufer dropped the impeachment. He llkewii'e added 
other laws, one of which was, that per/ons maimed 
in the ivars^ Jbould he maintained at the public charge. 
Yet this, Heraclides tells us, was in purfuance ef Solon's 
plan, who had decreed the fame in the cafe of Therfippus. 
But according to Theophrallus, Pififtratus, not Solon, 
made the law againft idlenefs, which produced at once 
greater induftry in the country, and tranquility in the 
city. 

Solon, moreover, attempted in verfe a large defcrip- 
tion, or rather fabulous account of the Atlantic I (land,* 
which he had learned of the wife men of Sais, and which 
particularly concerned the Athenians ; but by reafon ot 
his age, not want of leifure (as Plato would have it) he 
was apprehenfive the work would be too much for him, 

* This fable imported, that the people of Atlantis having fubdu- 
€d all Libya, and a great part of Europe, threatened Egypt and 
Greece ; but the Athenians making head againil their vidorious ai- 
my, overthrew them in f&rexal eogagcmfints, and confined tlKm IB 
their own iHand. 
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an(f Uicrefore did not go through with it. Thefe verfes 
are a proof that bufinefs was not the hinderance : 

I grow in learning as I grow in years. 

And again. 

Wine, wit, and beauty ftill their charms bellow. 
Light ail the diadea of life, and cheer us ai> we go. 

Plato, ambitious to cultivate and adorn the fubjeft of the- 
Atlantic Ifland, as a delightful fpot in fome fair field unoc- 
cupied, to which alfo he nad fome claim, by his being relat- 
ed to Solon,* laid out magnificent courts and enclofures,and 
eretted a grand entrance to it, fuch as no other ftory, fable^ 
or poem ever had. But as he began it late, he ended his life 
before the work ; fo that the more the reader is delighted 
with the part that is written, the more regret he has to 
find it unfinifhed. As the temple of Jupiter Olympius in 
Athens is the only one that has not the Jaft hand put to it, 
fo the wifdom of Plato, amongft his many excellent works, 
has left nothing imperfedt but the Atlantic Ifland. 

Heraclides Ponticus relates that Solon lived a confidera- 
ble time after Pififtratus ufurped the government but ac- 
cording to Phanias the Ephefian, not quite two years. For 
Piiiftratus began his tyranny in the archonfhip of Comias, 
and Phanias tells us, Solon died in the archonfhip of Hegef- 
tratus, the immediate fuccetfor to Comias. The ftory of 
his afhesf being fcattered about the ifle of Salamis, ap- 
pears abfurd and fabulous ; and yet it is related by feveral 
authors of credit, and by Ariftotle iiv particular. 
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OUCH is the character of Solon ; and therefore with 
him we will compare Publicola, fo called by the Ro- 
man people, in acknowledgment of his merit ; for his 
paternal name was Valerius. He was delcended from 

* Plato's mother was a defcendant of thabrafcher of Solon. 

+ It is (aid by Diogenes Lacrtius, that thU wv done by his own 
order. In thus difpofing of hi* rcipains, either Mon himfelf, or 
Uiole who wrote his hiftory, imitjited ti»c ftqry of Lycurgus, who 
left a^ cx]^{s order that his aih«ft fliould b« arowfi into tb« fea. 
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that ancient Valerius,* who was the principal autffior of 
the union between the Romans and the Sabines/ For he 
it was that moft effectually perfuaded the two kings to come 
to a conference, and to fettle their differences. From this 
man our Valerius deriving his extraction, diftinguiih^ 
himfelf by his eloquence and riches, f even while Rome was 
yet under kingly government. His eloquence he employ- 
ed with great propriety and fpirit in defence of juftice, and 
his riches in relieving the neceffitous. Hence it was nat- 
ural to conclude, that if the government ihould become 
republican,! his itation in it would foon be one of the moft 
eminent. 

When Tarquin the proudy who had made his way to the 
throne, by the violation of all rights, || divine and hu- 
man, and then exercifed his power as he acquired it, 
when, like an oppreifor and a tyrant, he beicame odious 
and infupportable to the people ; they took occafion to 
revolt, from the unhappy fate of Lucretia, who killed 
herfelf on account of the rape committed upon her by the 
fon of Tarquin.^ Lucius Brutus, meditating a cKangje 
of government, applied to Valerius fir ft, and with his 
powerful afli ft ance expelled the king and his family. In- 
deed, while the people feemed inclined to give one perfon 
the chief command, and to fet up a general injftead of a 

*Thc firft of his family who Uettled at Rome, was Valerius Vole^ 
ius, a Sabine ; or, as Feftus and ihtjajli Capitolini call him, Velufus. 

-f Plutarch by this would infmuate, that arbitrary power is no 
friend to eloquence. And undoubtedly the want of liberty does 
deprefs the fpirit, and reftrain the force of genius : Whereas, in re- 
publics and limited monarchies, full fcope is given, as well as ma- 
ny occafions afforded to the richeft vein of oratory. 

X Governments, as well as other things, pulhed to excellive 
lengths, often change to the contrary extreme. 

II He made ufe of the body of his father in law, Servius TuUius, 
whom he had murdered, as a ftcp to the throne. 

^ Livy tells us, that (he defired her father and hufband to meet 
her at her own houle. With her father Lucretius, came Publius Vale- 
rius, afterwards Publicola, and with her hufband Lucius Junius 
Brutus, and many other Romans of diftin6lion. To them me dif- 
cloicd in few words the whole matter, declared her firm refoUition 
not to outlive the lofs of her honor, and conjured them not to let 
the crime of Sextus Tarquinius go unpunifhed. Then the heroine, 
notwithftanding their endeavors to diffuadc her from it, plunged ■ 
dagger in her breaft. While the reft were filled with grief and con- 
flernation, Bfutus, who, till that time, had feigned himfelf an idior, 
to prevent his bcio^bnoxlous to the tyrant, took the bloody poig^ 
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king", .Valerius acquiefced, and willingly yielded the firft 
place to Brutus, under whofe aufpices the republic com- 
menced. But when it appeared that they could not bear 
the thought of being governed by a Tingle perfon, when 
they feemed more ready to obey a divided authority, and 
indeed propofed and demanded to have two confuls at the 
head or the ftate, then he offered himfelf as a candidate for 
tliat high office, together with Brutus, but loft his election. 
For, contrary to Brutus's delire, Tarquinius CoUatinus, 
the hufband of Lucretia, was appointed his colleague. 
Not that he was a more worthy or able man than Valerius ; 
but thofe that had the chief interell in the ftate, apprehen^ 
five of the return of the Tarquins, who made great efforts 
without, and endeavored to foften the refentment of the 
citizens within, were defirous to be commanded by the 
moft implacable enemy of that houfe. 

Valerius, taking it ill that it fliould be fuppofed he 
would not do his utmoft for his country, becaufe be had 
received no particular injury from the tyrants, withdrew 
from the fenate, forbore to attend the forum, and would 
not intermeddle in the leaft with public affairs. So that 
many began to exprefs their fear and concern, left through 
refentment he fliould join the late royal family, and over- 
turn the commonwealth, which, as yet, was but totter- 
ing. Brutus was not without his fufpicions of fome others,. 
and therefore determined to bring the fenators to their oath 
on a folemn day of facrifice, which he appointed for that 
purpofe. On this occafion Valerius went with great alacri- 
ty into the forum, and was the firft to make oath that he 
would never give up the leaft point, or hearken to any 
terms of agreement witli Tarquin, but vvould defend the 
Roman liberty with his fword ; which aflbrdcd great fat- 
isfaflion to the fenate, and ftrengthened the hands of the 
confuls.* Kis adtions foon confirmed the lincerity of iiis 

iard, ajid Ihowing it to the affembly, faid, *' I fwear by this blood 
"which was once fo pur^:, and which nothing but the detcflable 
*• villainy of Tarquin could have polluted, that 1 will purfue L. 
** Tarquinius, the proud, his wicked wife, and their children, with 
*' fire and fword ; nor will ever fufl'er any of that family, or 
*'aoy other whatfoevcr, to reign at Rome. Ye gods I I call you tt* 
** witncfs this ray oath." At thclc words he prefcnted the dagger tu 
Collatinus, Lucretius, Valerius, and the reft of the company, and 
engaged them to take the fame oath. 

*Thus ended the regal ftate of Rome, 242 years, according to the 
coxcmon computation, after the building of the city. But Sir Iiaa« 
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oath. For ambaflkdors came from Tarquin with letters 
calculated to gain the people, and in(lru6tions to treat 
with them in (uch a manner as might be moft likeljr to 
corrupt them ; as they were to tell them from the king, 
that he had bid adieu to his high notions, and was willing 
to liften to very moderate conditions. Though the confuJs 
were of opinion, that they (hould be admitted to confer 
with the people, Valerius would notlufFer it,but oppofedit 
firongly, infifting that no pretext for innovation inould be 
given the needy multitude, who might conAder war as a 
greater grievance than tyranny itfelf. 

After this, ambalfadors came to declare that he would 
give up all thoughts of the kingdom, and lay down hit 
arms if they would but fend him his treafures and other cf- 
fefts, that his family and friends might not want a fubfift- 
ence in their exile. Many perfons inclined to indulge him 
in this, and Collatinus in particular agreed to it ; but Bru- 
tus,* a man of great fpirit and quick refentment ran into 
the/orum, and called his colleague traitor, for being dif- 
pofed to grant the enemy the means to carry on the war, 
and recover the crown, when indeed it \vould be too much 
to grant them bread in the place where they might retire to. 
The citizens being aflembled on that occasion, CaiusMi- 
nutius, a private man, was the fir/l who delivered his fen- 
liments to them, advifing Brutus, and exhorting the Ro- 
mans, to take care that the treafures fhould fight for them 
againft the tyrants, rather than for the tyrants VLgaind them. 
The Romans, however, were of opinion, that wliilc they ' 
obtained that liberty for which tliey began the war, they 
ihould not reject the offered peace for the fake of the treal- 
ures, but caft them out together witli tlie tyrants. 

Newton juftly obfcrves, that this can fcarcc be reconciled to the 
courfe of nature, for "we meet with no inftance in all hiftory, fmcc 
chronology was certain, wherein feven kings, moft of whom wew 
(lain, reigned fo long a time in continual fucccfTion. By contrafi- 
iug, therefore, the reigns of thefe kings, and ihofe of the kings of 
Alba, he places the building of Rome, not in the levcnth, but in the 
38th Olympiad. 

* Dionyfius of HalicaniafTuSjOn the contrary, fays, theaffairwas 
debated in the fcnfite with great moderation ; and when it could not 
be fettled there, whether they (hould prefer honor or profit, it was 
referred to the people, who, to their immortal praifc, carritd it, by 
a majority of one vote, for honor. 
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In the mean time Tarquinius made but fmall account 
of his effects ; but the demand of them furnifticd a pre- 
tence for founding the people, and for preparing a fccne 
of treachery. This was carried on by the ambafladors 
under pretence of taking care of the effefts, part of which 
they faid they were to fell, part to coUedl, and the reft to 
fend away. Thus they gained time to corrupt two of the 
beft families in Rome, that of the Aquilii, in wliich were 
three fenators, and the Vitellii, among whom were two. 
All thefe, by the mother's fide, were nephews to Collati- 
nus the coniul. The Vitellii were likewife allied to Bru- 
tus ; for their fifter was his wife, and he had feveral chil- 
dren by her ;* two of whom, juft arrived at years of ma- 
turity, and being of their kindred and acquaintance, the Vi- 
Belii drew in, and perfuaded to engage in the confpiracy j 
infinuating that by this means, they might marry into the 
Cunily of the Tarquins, fliare in their royal profpe6ts,and, 
at the fame time be fet free from the yoke of a llupid and 
cruel father. For, his inflexibility in punifliing criminals, 
ihey called cruelty ; and the ftupidity, which he had ufed 
a long time as a cloak to fhelter him from the bloody di- 
figns of the tyrants, had procured him the name of Bru- 
tuSfi" which he refufed not to be known by afterwards. 

The youths thus engaged, were brought to confer witli 
the Aquilii ; and all agreed to take a great and horrible 
oath, by drinking together of theblood,t and taftingj the 
entrails of a man facrificed for that purpofe. This cere- 
mony was performed in the houfe otthe Aquilii ; and tJie 
room cholen for it (as it was natural to fuppofe) was dark 
and retired. But a (lave, named Vindicius, lurked there 
undifcovered. Not that he had placed himfelf in that room 
by degfin ; nor had he any fufpicion of what was going to 
be tranfatted ; but happening to be there, and perceiving 

* Dionydus and Livy make mention of no moro than two ; but 
PIuUFch agrees with thofc who lay that Brutus had more, and that 
Marcus Brutus, who killed Cxfar, was defcended i'rom one of them. 
Cicero is among thofe that hold the latteropinion ; or elie he p7i:tcnd«d 
to be fo, to make the cauieand perlon of Brutus more popular. 

f Tarquin had put the father and brother of Brutus to death. 

J They thought iucha horrid facrificewould oblige every nicm- 
ber of the conipiracy to inviolable fecrecy. Cataline put the lame 
ah practice afterwards. 

^ The word Styiir, fignifies to ta/ie as well as to touch.] 
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with what hade and concern they entered, he ftoppcd 
fliort for fear of being fcen, and hid himfelf behind a 
cheft ; yet fo that he could i'ee what was done, and hear 
what was refolved upon. They came to a rcfolution to 
kiU the confuls j and having wrote letters to fignify as 
much to Tarquin, they gave them to the ambaifadors, who 
then were guefts to the Aquilii, and prefent at th6 con- 
fpiracy. 

When the affair was over they withdrew, and Vindi- 
cius, Healing from his lurking hole, was not determined 
what to do, but difturbed with doubts. He thought it 
Shocking, as indeed it was, to accufe the fons of the moft 
horrid crimes to their father Brutus, or the nephews to 
their uncle Collatinus 5 and it did not prefently occur to 
liim that any private Roman was fit to be tnifled with {o 
important a fecret. On tlie other hand he was fo much 
tormented with the knowledge of fuch an abominable 
treafon, that he could do any thing rather than conceal 
it. At length induced by the public fpirit and humanity 
of Valerius, he bethought himfelf of applying to hira, a 
man eafy of accefs, and willing to be confulted by tlic 
iieceffitous, whofe houfe was always open, and who never 
2-efufed to hear tlie petitions even of the meaneft of the 
people. 

Accordingly Vindicius coming, and difcovering to him 
the whole, in the prcfence of his brother Marcus and his 
wife, Valerius aftoniihed and terrified at the plot, would 
not let the man go,' but (hut him up in the room, and left 
his wife to watch the door. Then he ordered his brother 
to furround the late king's palace, to feize the letters, if 
poflible, and to fecure the fervants ; while himfelf, with 
many clients and friends whom he always had about hini, 
and a numerous retinue of fervants, went to the houfe of 
the Aquilii. As they were gone out and no one expe^ed 
him, he forced open the doors, and found the letters io 
i the ambaflkdor's room, Whilft he wai thus employed, 
the Aquilii ran home in great hade, and engaged wiih 
}iim at the door, endeavoring to force the letters from 
him. But Valerius and his pan y repelled ilieir attack, 
and twiiting their gowns about their necks, after much 
struggling on both fides, dragged tiiem with great diffi- 
culty through the ftreets into the forum, Marcus Valerius 
had the i'ame fuccefs at the royal palace, wJicre he feized 
otlicr letters ready to be conveyed away among the goods^ 
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liid hands on what ifervants of tlie king he could find, and 
had them alfo into the forum. 

^ When the confuls had put a ftop to the tumult, Vindi- 
cius was produced by order of Valerius ; and the accufa- 
tion being lodged, the letters were read, which the trai- 
tors had not the allurancc to contradiA. A nielancholy 
ftillnefs reigned among the reft ; but a few, willing to fa- 
yor Brutus, mentioned banifhment. The tears of Collat- 
inus, and the filence of Valerius, gave fome hopes of mer- 
cy. But Brutus called upon each of liis fons by name, 
and faid, Tou Titusy and you Valerius,* *wby do not you 
make your defence agalnft the charge ? After they nad 
been thus queftioned three feveral times, -and made no an* 
fwer, he turned to the liifors, and faid. Tours is the part 
that remains. The H^ors immediately laid hold on .the 
youths, ftripped them of their garments, and, having tied 
their hands behind them, flogged them feverely with their 
rods. And though others turned their eyes afide, unable 
to endure the fpedtacle, yet it is faid that Brutus neither 
looked another way, nor lulFered pity in the leaft to fmooth 
his ftern and angry countenance jf regarding his fons as 
they fufFered with a threatening afpedt, till they were ex- 
tended on the ground, and their heads cut off with the ax. 
Then he departed, leaving the reft to his colleague. This 
was an a6lion which it is not eafy to praife or condemn 
with propriety. For either the excefs of virtue raifed his 
foul above the influence of the paflion^, or elfe the excefs 
of refentment deprefled it into infenfibility. Neither the 
one nor t}ie other was natural, nor fuitable to the human 
faculties, but was either divine or brutal. It is more 
equitable, however, that our judgment (hould give its 
fan^tion to the glory of this great man, than that ©ur 
weaknefs (hould incline us to doubt of his virtue. For 
[, the Romans do not look upon it as fo glorious a work for 
■ Romulus to have built the city, as for Brutus to have 
founded and eftabliihcd the commonwealth. 

♦The name of Brutus** fccoiid fon was not Valerius, butTiberius. 

+ Livy gives us a different account of Brutus's behavior. Quum 

inter o/nne tempus pater ^ vultufque et os ejus^ ffeHaculo ejfct^ eminente an- 

' iao patrio inter puklicit pana minijhrium. There could not be a more 

I (Inking fpeflacle than the countcnaice of Brutus, for anguifli late 

lutxed with dignity, and ke could not conceal the father, though'be 

'fup ported the magidratc. Liv. lib. ii. cap. 5. 

Vol. I. W 
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After Brutus had left the tribunal, the thought of what 
\vsLs done involved the reft in aftoniftimcnt, hbrror, and 
filence. But the eaHnefs and forbearance of Collatinus 
irave frefh fpirits to theAquilii, they begged time to make 
their defence, and defired that their Have Vindicius might 
be reftored to them, and not remain with their accuferb. 
The conful was inclined to grant their requeil and there- 
upon to difmifs the aiTembly ; but Valerius would neither 
iuffer the (lave to be taken from among the crowds nor 
the people to difmifs the traitors and withdraw. At Jafi 
he feized the criminals Jiimfelf, and called for Brutus, ex- 
claiming that Collatinus adled moft unworthily, in laying 
his colleague under the hard neceiTity of putting his own 
fons to death and then inclining to gratify the women by 
releaHng the betrayers and enemies or their country. 
Collatinus, upon this, lofing all patience, commanded 
Vindicius to be taken away ; the li6tors made way through 
the crowd> feized the man^ and came to blows with fiich 
as endeavored to re/cue him. The friends of Valerius 
Hood upon their defence, and the people cried out for 
Brutus. Brutus returned, and filence being made, he 
faid, // nvas enough for bim to gi*ve judgment upon bis onuyn 
fons ; as for the refi^ be left 4hem to the fentence $f the 
feoplcy ijobo ivere noiv free ; and any one that cbofe it 
Tni^bt piead before them. They did not, however wait 
Jor pleadings, but immediately put it to the vote, with one 
voice condemned tliem to die j and the traitors were bc- 
Iieaded. Collatinus, it feems, was fomewhat iufpeded 
Ixfforr, on account of his near relation to the royal faini- 
iv;* and one of his names was obnoxious to the people, 
for they abhorred tlie very name of Tarquin. But on 
thi&occalion he had provoked them beyond ex prellion ; 
and therefore lie voluntarily reiigned the conful/hip, and 
retired from the city. A nc^^' election confequenily was 
heldi and Valerius declared conful with great lionor, as a 
proper mark of gratitude for his patriotic zeal. As he 
was of opinion that Vindicius Ihould have his fhare ©f the 
reward, he procured a decree of the people that the free- 
dom of the city thould be given him, which was never 

* Lucius Tarquinius, tlie fon of Egerius, and ncplicw of Tar- 
quinius Prifcus, was called Ct?ilatinus, from Collatia, of vkhichlK 
"vvas governor. Tarquinius Suporbu.*:. j»nd I-freriusthc fatHerof Co!- 
ia Linus, were firW coufins. 
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ce^nferred on a flaye before, iwd that he fliould be enrolled 
in what tribe he pleafed, and give his Aiffrage with it. As 
for other freedmen, Appius wanting to make himfelf 
popular, procured them a right of voting, long after. 
The act of enfranchifmg a flave is to this day call^ Vin- 
diSa (we are told) frpm this Vindicius. 

The neJft ftep that was taken, w^s to give up the goods 
of the Tarquins to be plundered ; and their palace and 
other houfes were levelled with the ground. The pleaf- 
anteft part of the Campus MarJius had been in their pof- 
IcHion, and this was now confecr^ed to the god Mars.* 
It happened to be the time of harveft, and the /heaves 
then lay upon the ground ; but as it was confecrated, they 
thought it not lawful to tbralh tlie corn, or to make ufe 
of it ; a great number of hands, therefore, took it up in 
haikets, and threw it into the river. The trees were alfo 
cut down and thrown in after it, and the ground left en- 
- tirely without fruit or product, for the fervice pf the 
god^f A great quantity of di^ereat fprts of things being 
thuj thrown in together, they were ^ot irarrieS far by 
thp current, but only to the ftmllowa where the.firft Jicaps 
had (topped. Finding no farther pafl^ge^ every thing fet- 
tled there, and the whole was bound (till fader by the riv- 
er ; for that waihed down to it a deal of mud, whicli not 
only added to the m^fs, but ferved as a cement to it ; and 
the current, far from dilTolviag it, by its gentle prefluBe 
gave it the greater firmnefs. The buHt and folidity of 
this Y^s received continual additipns, moQ: of what was 
brought down by the Tyber fetiliog there." It is oow an 
iiland iacred to religious ufes ;t fcveral temjiles and por- 
ticos have been built upon it, and it is called in Latin ib- 
gi^r 4uos p9HifS,§ the ifland hei^uye^n the invo bridges. 
Some fay> however, that this did not happen at the dcdi- 
cation pi Tarquin's field, but fome ages after, when Tar- 

?[uinia, a vcflal, gave another adjacent field to the public ; 
or which ibe was honored with great privileges, partic- 

♦ Plutarch (hould have faid reconfecratcd. For it was devoted 
to that god in the time of Romulus, as appears from his laws. But 
the Tarquins had facrilegioufly converted it to their own ufe. 

t A field fo kept, "was very properly adapted to the fervice of the 
god of wax, who lays waftc all bdore \nm. 

J Livy fays it was fccured againft the force of thccurtent by jettpe ?. 

^Thc Fabrician bridge joined it to the city on the fide of^tUccap- 
itoly and the Ceftian bridge on the fide of the Janiculine gate. 
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ularly that of giving her teftimony in courts which was 
refuled to all other women ; they iikewiie voted her lib- 
erty to marry, but flie did not accept it. This is the ac- 
count, thougn feemingly fabulous, which fome give of 
the matter. 

Tarquin, defpairing to reafccnd the throne by ftratagcm, 
applied to the Tufcans, who gave him a kind reception, 
and prepared to condu^ him back with a great armament. 
The confuls led the Romam forces againft them ; and the 
two armies were drawn up in certain confecrated parcels 
of ground, the one called the Arfian grove, the other the 
^luvian meadow. When they came to charge, Aruns, 
the fon of Tarquin, and Brutus, tjie Roman conful,* 
met each other, not by accident but defign ; animated by 
hatred and refentment, the one againft a tyrant and enemy 
of his country, the other to revenge his baniftiment, they 
f purred their horfcs to the encounter. As they engaged 
rather with fury than condudt, they laid thenuelves 
open, and fell by each other's hand. The battle, whofe 
onfet was fo dreadful, had not a milder conclulion ; the 
carnage was prodigious, and equal on both fides, till at 
iength the armies were feparated by a ftorm. 

Valerius was in great perplexity, as he knew not which 
fide had the viflory, and found his men as much difmayed 
at the fight of their own dead, as animated by the lofs of 
the enemy. So great, indeed, was the flaughter, that it 
could not be diuinguiflied who had the advantage ; and 
each army having a near view of their own lofs, and only 
guefling at that of the enemy, were inclined to think them- 
fclves vanquifiied, rather than viCl:orious. When night 
came on (fuch a night as one might imagine after fo bloody 
a day) and both camps were huflr* ' *n filenr^ ^^^ ^Tn'^^^> 
it is faid that the grove fiiook, anc ' ^^ beyond cxprelUijjjjg 
from it declared, that the Tufcans ^ ^he conful/hi}), ,^^^^ 
than the Romans, The voice was undoubtedly divine ;t 
for immediately. upon that the Romans recovered their 
fpirits, and the field rung with acclamations 5 whil^tJie 

♦ Brutus is defcrvedly reckoned among the moft illuftrious he- 
roes. He reftored liberty to his country, fecured it with the blood 
of his own fons, and died in defending it againft a tyrant. The 
Romans afterwards ereftcd his ftatue in the capitol ,whcre he was plac- 
ed in the midft of the kings of Romc,with a nfiked fword in his hand. 

+ It was fold to be the voice of the god Pan. 
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iifcaus, ilruck with fear and coofufion^ deTetfted their 
tinp and naoft of thpra difpcrfed. Aa for thofe that r«« 
ained, who were not quit^ five thoufandr the Romaas 
ok them prifonersi and plundered the camp. When the 
^ad were aumbin'edy there were fou«d on the (ide of the 
ufcan^, eleven thoufand three hundred, and on that of 
it Romans as many, excepting one. This battle is faid 
» iiav« been fought on the laft of February, Valerius 
^ honored with a triumph, and was the firft conful that 
^ade his entry in a chariot and four. Theoccafion render- 
1 the fpe(^acle glorious and venerable,. not invidious, and 
19 fome would have it) grievous to the Romans ; for, if 
lat had been the cafe, the cuftom would Rot have been 
»^»ealoufly kept up, nor would the ambition to obtain a 
'iuii^>h have lafted fo many ages. The people were pleaf- 
ip too, with the honors paid by Valerius^ to the remains 
f his colleague, his burying him with io much pomp^ 
id prqnouncing his funeral oration ; which lai^ tlie Ro* 
(aas ^ generally approved, or rather were (o much charm- 
i w-ith, that afterwards all the great and illuftrious men 
noBg thera» upon their deceafe, had their encomium 
'om perfons of diftin^lion.* This funeral oration was 
lore ancient than any among the Greeks, unlefe we allow 
hat Anaximenes, the orator,, relates, that Solon was the 
ithor of this cuftom. 

But that which ofiendedand exafperated the^people was 
lis : Brutus, whom they confidered as the fatner of lib- 
-ty, would not rule alone, but took to htm&lf a iirft and 
feccmd colleague j yet this man (faid they) gra/ps the 
\fkoie authority^ and is net thefuccejfor to the confulate of 
rutut, to ivbicb be bat no- rigbt^ but ta tbc tyranny of 
arqtfio. To ■•••'—--•' ^:fe is it in 'words to extol BrutuSy 
nd iu dle^d£^^ »^' zarquin^iuhiU be bets all tbe tods 
nd axes cii^J^IVi^ l\.j^'re bihalpney and fets out from a 
9ufe more ftately tbatt tbe r&yal palace nvhicb be demol- 
"bed ^ It is true, Valerius did live in a houfe. too lofty and 

* Funeral orations were not in ufe among the Greeks till the bat- 
s of Marathon, which vas^fixtoen yeap gftfrthc d^th.of Bri^tus. 
he heroes that f^pll fo glorioufly ijiere, did, indeed, v>f«ll deferY^^ 
Lch eulo^iun^ ; and the Grecians never granted them but to thofe. 
at were ffain fighting for their country. Ji^ thig rpfppft thecuf- 
m of the Romanjs y/s^ pi^re eq^uite|ble ;.,fpT thpy hppprcd with 
ofe public maifks of regard fuch as luidfervedtheis cpus^ry i^any. 
ijiacity. 

w -r 
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fuperb, on the Veli^n eminence which commanded thtfi^ 
rum and every thing that pafled ; and as the avenues were 
difficult, and the afcent fteep, when he came down from it 
his appearance was very pompous, and refembled the ftatc 
of a king rather than that of a conful. But he foon (how- 
ed of what confequence it is for perfons in high ftations and 
authority to have their ears open to truth and good ad- 
vice, rather than flattery. For when his friends mformed 
him that moft people thought he was taking v?Tong (leps, 
he madenodifpute, nor expreffed any refentment, but liaft- 
ily aflembled a number of workmen whilft it was yet night, 
who demolifhed his houfe entirely ; fo that when the Ro- 
mans m the morning aflembled to look upon it, they ad- 
mired and adored his magnanimity ; but, at the fame 
time, were troubled to fee fo grand and magnificent an cd- 
ifiee ruined by the envy of the citizens, as they would have 
lamented the death of a great man who had fallen as fud- 
denly, and by the fame caufe. It gave them pain, too, to 
fee the conful, who had now no home, obliged to take 
ihelter in another man's houfe. For Vjderius was enter- 
tained by his friends, till the people provided a piece of 
ground tor him, where a lefs ftately houfe was built, in the 
place where the temple of Vi^ory now ftands.* 

Defirous to make his high office, as well as himfelf, 
rather agreeable than formidable to tlie people, he order- 
ed the axes to be taken away from the rods, and that, 
whenever he went to the great aflembly, the rods fhould 
be avaled in refpe6t to the citizens, as if the fupreme pow- 
er were lodged in them : A cuflom which the confuls ob- 
lerve to this day.f The people were not aware, tliat by 
this he did not leffen his own power (as they imagined) 
but only by fuch an inlfcince of moderation, obviated and 
cut off all occafion of envy ; and gained as much author- 
ity to his perfon, as he feemed to take from his of- 
lice ; for they all fubmitted to him with pleafure, and 
were fo much charmed with his behavior, that they gave 
jiim the name of Publicola y that is, the People's u- 

* Plutarch has it where the UmpU called Vicu& FuhVicus now Jandi. 
He foupd in the hiilorians vka tola:, which in old Latin (ignifics 
viSlory; but as he did not uademand it, he fubftitutcd Vicui P^li- 
■■'cuSj which here would have no lenfe at all. 

+ The kxc$ too wcfc ftill borne bcfoft t^e cpnfuls. when they 
wcre in the field. 
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fpeSfful friend. Iji this both his former names wyre loft ; 
atnd this we fliall make u(e of in the fequel of his hfe. 

Indeed) it was no more than his due ; for he permitted 
all to fue for the confulfhip.* Yet, before a colleague was 
appQinted him, as he knew not what might happen, and 
was apprehenfive of fomc oppofition from ignorance or en- 
vy, while he had the fole power he made u(e of it to eftab- 
lifh fome of the moft ufeful and excellent regulations. In 
the firft place he filled up the ienate, which then was very 
thin ; feveral of that auguft body having been put to death 
by Tarquin before, and others fallen in the late battle. 
He is laid to have made up the number a hundred and 
lixtyfour. In the next place he caufed certain laws to be 
enacted, which greatly augmented the power of the peo- 
ple. The firft gave liberty of appeal from the confuls to 
the people ; the fecond made it death to enter upon the 
magiftracy, without the people's confent ; the third was 
greatly in favor of the poor, as, by exempting them from 
taxes, t it promoted their attention to manufactures. Even 
his law againft difobedience to the confuls, was not lefs 
popular than the reft ; and, in effe^, it favored the com- 
monalty rather than the great ; for the fine was only the 
value of five oxen and two ftieep. The value of a ftieep 
was ten obol'iy of an ox a hundred ;t the Romans as yet 
not making much ufe of money, becaufe their wealth con- 
fifted in abundance of cattle. To this day they call their 
fubftance fecuUa, frompecus, cattle, their moft ancient 
.coins havmg the impremon of an ox, a ftieep, or a hog ; 
and their fons being diftinguiftied with the names of 5*»/7//, 
Bubulcif Caprarii^ and Porcii, derived from the names of 
fuch animals. 

Though thefe laws of Publicola were pojjular and equi- 
table ; yet, amidft this moderation, the puniftiment he ap- 
pointed in one cafe, was fevere. For he made it lawful, 
without a form of trial, to kill any man that ftiould attempt 

* If Pubhcola gave the plebians, as well as the patricians, a right 
to the confulate, that right did not then take place. For Lucius Sex- 
tlus was the firfl plebian who arrived at that honor, many ages after 
the time of which Plutarch ipeaks ; and this continued but eleven 
years ; for in the twelfth, which was the fouf hundredth year of 
Rome, both the confuls were again patricians. Liv. 1. vl». cap. 1 S. 

+ He exempted artiiicers, widows, and old men, whohad.no. 
children to relieve them, from paying tribute. 

f Before, the fine was fuch as the commooBlty could not pa^.. 
w^ihoul ablolute ruin. 
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to fet himfelf up for king ; and the perfon that took aftvav 
liis life yvas to itand excufed, it he could make proof of the 
intended crime. His rcafon for fuch a law, we prefume, 
was this : Though it is not poliible that he who under. 
takes fo great an enterprife, (hould efcape all notice, yet 
it is very probable, that though furpe6lea9 he may accom- 
pU(h his deiigns before he can be 'brought to aniwer for it 
In a judicial way ; and as the crime, if committed, would 
prevent his being called to account for it, this law em- 
powered any one to punifh him before fuch cognizsuice was 
t;4ken. 

His law concerning the treafury did him honor. It was 
necelTfUy that mpney (hould be raifed for the w^r frqm 
the edates pf the citizens, but he determined that neither 
himielf nor any of hi^ friends (hould have tlie difpofal of 
it ; nor would he fuffer it to be lodged in any private hoiife. 
He, therefore, appoint/^4 the temple of Saturn to be the 
treafury, which they dill lu^de ufe of for that pupofe, and 
empowered the people to choofe two young m^en as quajl' 
crs, or tre^/urers.* The fir(t were Publius Veturiu«aiid 
Marcus Minutius ; and a large fum was colle^ed ; ior a 
hundred c^nd tliirty thoufaHd perfons were taxed, though 
the orphans and widows (Ipod excufed. 

Thefe matters thus regulated, he procured Lucretius, 
the father of the injured Lucretia, to be appointed his col- 
league. 'I'o him he gave the fafces (as they are called) to- 
gether witli the precedency, as the older man ; and this 
mark pf refpeit to age, has ever (ince continued. As Lu- 
cretius died a few days after, another eledion was held, 
and Marcus Horatiusf appointed in his room for the re- 
maining part of tlie year. 

About that time, Tarquin, making preparations for a 
fccond war againft the Romans, a great prodigy is faid to 
have happened. This prince, while ya upon the throne 

♦Theofficcof thequaeftorswasto take care of the public trealurc, 
for which they were accountable, when their year was out ; to fur- 
aifh the necclSiry fums for the fervice of the public ; and to xecrivc 
gmbailador^, attend them, and provide tlieoi with lodgiogs aad other 
oeceiTarics. A general could not obtain this honors of a tpumph till 
be had given them a faithful a^xount of the fpoils he had takeu,aiul 
iworn tu it. There were at &rik tw,o qu^rftors only, but whoi the 
a.«nian pnjpjre was confiderabiy enlarged, tiicir number wasin- 
creafed. The office of qujeftor, though often difcharged by pcf- 
ions who had been confuU,w«thj5 fir^l (l«p t« jjre^t employ ow:r.ts. 

i Horatius Pulvillus. 
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had almoft finiihed the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, when 
cither by the direction of an oracle,* or upon fome fancy 
of his own, lie ordered the artifts of Veii to make an earth- 
en chariot, which was to be placed on the top of it. Soon 
after this he forfeited the crown. Tlie Tufcans, however, 
moulded the chariot, and fet it in the furnace ; but the 
cafe was very different with it from that of other clay in 
the fire, which condenfes and contrails upon the exhala- 
tion of the moirture, whereas, it enlarged itfelf and fwell- 
ed, till it grew to fuch a fize and hardnefs, that it was with 
difficulty they got it out, even after the furnace was dif- 
mantled. The foothfayers being of opinion, that this char- 
iot betokened power and fuccefs to the perfons with whom 
it fhould remain, the people of Veii determined not to give 
it up to the Romans ; but upon their demanding it, re- 
turned this anfwer, that it belonged to Tarquin, not to 
thofe that had driven him (rom his kingdom. It hap- 
pened that a few days after^ there was a chariot race at 
Veii, which wasobferved as ufual, except that as the char- 
ioteer who had won the prize and received the crown, was 
gently driving out of the ring, the horfes took fright from 
no viiible caufe ; but either by fome diredlion of the gods, 
or turn of fortune, ran. away with their driver, at full ipeed 
towards Rome. It was invain that he pulled the reins, or 
ibothed them with words, he was obliged to give way to 
the, career, and was whirled along, till they came to the 
capitol, where they flung him, at the gate now called Ra^ 
tumena. The Veientes, furprifed and terrified at this in- 
cident, ordered the artifts to deliver up the chariot. f 

Tarquin, the fon of Demaratus, in his wars with the Sa- 
bines, made a vow to build a temple to Jupiter Capitoli- 
nus ; which was performed by Tarquin the proud, fon or 
grandfon to the former. He aid not, however, confecrate 
It, for it was not quite finiihed, when he was expelled from 
Rome.f When the laft hand was put to it, and it had re- 

♦ It was an ufual thing to place chariots on the tops of temples. 

t A miracle of this kind, and not lefs extraordinary, is faid to 
have happened in modem Reme. When poor St Michael's church 
was ill a ruinous condition, the horfes that were employed in draw- 
ing flones through the city, unanimoufly agreed to carry their loadjs 
to St. Michael. 

t This temple was 200 feet long, and 185 and upwards broad. 
The front was adoraed with three rows of columns, and the fides 
with two. In the nave were thr«e flirines, oae of Jupiter, another 
of Jupo, and the third of MioeTva. 
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ceived every fuilable ornament^ Publicola was ambitjotis 
of the honor of dedicating it. This excited the envy of 
ibme of the nobility, who could bettisr brook hia other 
.honor* ; to which, indeed, in his legiflative a*id miiitary 
capacities, he had a better claim ; but as he had no con- 
cern in this, they did not think proper to grant it him, but 
encouraged and importuned Horatius to apply for it. In 
the mean time, Publicola's command of the army neceflTa- 
rily required his abfence, and his adverfarics taking tk 
opportunity to procure an order fsom the people, that Ho- 
ratius fhould dedicate the temple, conducted him to the 
capitol : A point which they could not have gained had 
Publicola been prefcnt. Yet'fome /ay, the confuls having 
caft lots for it,^ the dedication fell to Horatius, and the 
expedition, againft his inclination, to Publicola. But we 
may eafily conjefture how they flood difpofed, by the pro- 
ceedings on the day of dedication. This was the thir- 
teenth of September, which is about the full moon of the 
month Meiagiinion^ when prodi j^ious numbers of all ranks 
being aflembled, and filence enjoined, Horatius, after the 
other ceremonies, took hold of one of the f^te poilt (as 
the cuflom is) and was going to pronounce the prayer of 
confecration . But Ma reus, the brother of Publicola, who 
liad Aood for fometime by the gates, watching hie oppor- 
tunity, cried out, Con/ul, your Jon lies dead in the camf. 
This gave great pain to all that heard it ; but the conful, 
not in the leafl difconcerted, made anfwer. Then cafi tut 
the dead ijohcre you pleafiy I admit of no mourning $m this 
occajion ; and fo proceeded to finifti the dedication. The 
news was not true but an invention of Marcus, who hoped 
by that means to hinder Horatius from completing what he 
was about. But his prefence of mind is equally admirable, 
whether he immediately perceived the falfity, or believed 
the accoimt to be true, without (bowing any emotion. 

The fame fortune attended the dedication of the fccond 
temple. The firft, built by Tarquin, and dedicated by 
Horatius, as we have related, was after\vards deftrovcd by 
fire, in the civil wars.f Sylla rebuilt it, but did not live to 

* Livy fays pofitively, they cajl lots for it.' Plutarch C%ms to lave 
taken the iequel of the flory from him. Liv. lib. ii. c. 8. 

+ After the firfl temple was deflroyed in the wars between Sylla 
and Marius, Sylla rebuilt it with columns of Marble, which hehad 
taken out of the temple of ]upiter Olympius at Athens, and tranU 
ported to Rome. But (as Plutarch obj^ves} h^ did no.tiive to con- 
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confccrafe it ; fo the dedication of this fecond temple fell 
to Catullus. It was again dertroyed in the troubles which 
happened in the time of Vitellius ; and a third was built 
by Vefpafian, who, with his ufual good fortune, put the 
laft hand to it, but did not fee it demolifhed, as it was foon 
after ; happier in this refpett than Sylla, who died before 
his was dedicated, VefpaOan died before his was deftroyed. 
For immediately after his deceafe, the capitol was burnt. 
The fourth, which now (lands, was built and dedicated by 
Domitian. Tarquin is faid to have expended thirty thoua 
fand pounds weight of filver upon the foundations only; 
but the gr«ateft wealth any private man is fuppofed to be 
now poffefled of in Rome, would not anfwer the expenie 
of the gilding of the prelent temple, which amounted to 
mdre than twelve thoufand talents.* The pillars are of 
PeAtelic marble, and the thick nefs was in excellent propor- 
tion to their length, when we faw them at Athens j but 
\fhen they were cut and poHfhed anew at Rome, they gain- 
ed not fo much in the polifhj as tliey loft in the propor- 
tion ; for their beauty is injured by their appearing too 
flender for their height. But after admiring the magnif- 
icence of the capitol, if any one was to go and lee a galle- 
ry, a hall, or bath, or the apartments of the women, in Do- 
mitian's palace, what is faid by Epicharmus of a prodigal^ 

Yourlavi(h'd ftores fpeSik not the liberal mind, 
But the diitafe of giving ; 

he might apply to Domitian in fome fuch manner as this ; 
Neither piety nor magnificence appears in your expenfe ; 
you ba<ve the difea/e of building j like Midas of old, you 

Jccratc it ; and lie waA Heard to fayi as he was dying, that his leav- 
ing that temple to be detUcatcd by another, was the only unfortu- 
nate circumdance of his life. 

* 194,3501. llerlihg. In this wc may fee the great dilhnce be- 
tween the wealth of private citizens in a free country, and that of 
the fubjefts of an arbitrary monarch. In Trajan's time there was not 
a private man in Rome worth 200,0OOl; whereas, under the com- 
monwealth, i£miliusScaurus,in hisu!dilcfhip,erc^ed a temporary 
theatre which coft above 500,000!. ; Marcus CrafTus had aneftateiix 
land, of above a million a year ; L. Cornelius Balbus left, by will, 
to every Roman citizen, twcntyfive denarii^ which amounts to about 
iij^tcen ftiillings of our money ; and many private men among the 
Koinans maintamed from ten to twenty thoufand flaves, not fo 
much for icrvice as oflentation. No wonder thiwi that the flaves once 
:o ^k up arms, and went to war with the Roman comoionwealth. 
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'would turn en>ery t^ing ito gold and marble. So tnudl 
for this fubjeft. 

Let us now return to Tarquin. After that great batde 
in which he loft his fon, who was killed in Tingle coznbit 
by Brutus, he fled to Clufium, and begged alfiftance of 
iJaras Porfena, then the moft powerful prince in Italy, and 
a man of great worth and honor. Porfena promifed him 
luccors J* and, in the firft place, fent to the Romans, com- 
manding them to receive Tarquin. Upon their refiifalihe 
declared war againft them ; and having informed them of 
the time when, and the place where, he would make his 
aflault, he marched thither accordingly, with ii great army. 
Publicola, who was then abfent, was chofen conful a iiec- 
cnd time,t and with him Titus Lucretius. Returning to 
Rome and defirous to outdo Porfena in fpirit,t he built the 
town of Sigliuria, nonvithftanding the enemy's approach; 
5nd when he had finifhed the walls at a great expenfe, he 
placed in it a colony of fcven hundred men, as if he held 
his adverfary very cheap. Porfena, however, afTaulted it 
ill a fpirited manner, drove out the garrifon, and purfued 
the fugitives fo clofe, that he was near entering Rome 
along with them. But Publicola met him without the 
gates, and joining battle by the river, fuftained the enc 
my's attack, who prefled on with numbers, till at laft fink- 
ing under the wounds he had gallantly received, he was 
carried out of the battle. Lucretius, his colleague, having 
the fame fate, the courage of the Romans drooped, and 
they retreated into the city for fecuri^y. The enemy mak- 
ing good the purfuit to the wooden bridge, Rome was in 
great danger of being taken, when Horatius Cocles,$ and 
with him two others of the firft rank, Herminius andSpu- 
rius Lartius,|| flopped them at the bridge. Horatius had 

♦Bcfides that Porlcna was willing to aflift a diftrcffed king, \i 
v-onlidcrcd the Taiquinsas his countrymen, for they were of Tulcan 
cxtrattion. 

+ It was when Publicola was conful the third time, and had fcr 
collca.^uc Horatius Pulvillus, "tliat Porfena marched againft Romi. 

J Sigliuria was not built at this time, nor out of ollentaiion,as Pli:- 
tarchlays; for it was built as a barrier againll the Latins andthelKT- 
nici,and«otin the third, but inthelecond confulftiipof Publicola. 
. § He was fon to a brother of Horatius the conful, and a descend- 
ant of that Horatius who remained vidorious in the great combat be- 
tween thcHoralii and Curiatii in the reign of Tullus Hoftilius. 

Ij In the (ireck text it is Lucretius, which wc fuppofc is a cor* 
«"uption of Lartius, the name wc find in Livy. 
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J^e furname of Codes from his having loft an eye in the 
Wars ; or, as fome will have it, froij the form of his nofe, 
which was fo very flat, that both his eyes, as well as eye- 
brows, feemed to be joined together j fo that when the vul- 
*gar intended to call him Cy clops, bv a mlfnomer they called 
him Codes, which name remainea with him. This man, 
ftanding at the head of the bridge, defended it againft the 
enemy till the Romans broke it down behind him. Then 
he plunged into the Tyber, armed as he was, and fwam to the 
other lide, but was wounded in the hip with a Tufcan 
Ipear. Publicola, ftruck with admiration of his valor, 
immediately procured a decree, that every Roman (hould 
give him one day's provifions ;* and that he fliould have 
as much land as he himfelf could encircle with a plough in 
one day. Befides, they' eredled his itatue in brafs in the 
temple of Vulcan, with a view to confole him, by this 
honor for his wound, and lamenefs confequent upon it.f 

While Porfena laid clofe liege to the city, the Romans 
were attacked with famine, and another body of Tufcans 
Isiid wafte the country. Publicola, who was now conful 
the third time, was ot opinion that no operations could 
be carried on againft Porfena, but defenftve ones. He 
marched out,J however, privately againft thofe Tufcans 
who had committed fuch ravages, defeated them, and kill- 
ed five thoufand. 

The ftory of MuciusJ has been the fubje6t of many 
pens, and is varioufly related : I fhall give that account of 
it which feems raoft credible. Mucius was in all refpe^ts 
a man of merit, but particularly diftinguifhed by his val- 
or. Having fecretly formed a fcheme to take off Porfena, 
he made his way into his camp in a Tufcan drefs, where 
.he likewife took care to fpeak the Tufcan language. In 
this difguife he approached the feat where the king fat 

♦ Probably he had three hundred thioufand contributors, for even 
the women readily gave in their quota. 

-f This deFeft, and his having but one eye, prevented his ever be- 
ing conful. 

J The confuls fpread a report, -yvhich was foon carried into the 
Tufcan camp by the flaves who deferted, that the next day all the 
cattle brought thither from the country, would be fent to graze in 
the fields under a guflrd. This bait drew the enemy into an 
ambulh. ^ Mucius Cord us. 

Vol. I. X 
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with his nobles j and as he did not certainly know Porfena 
and thought it improper to afk, he drew his fword, and 
killed the perfon that feemed moft likely to be the kin^^. 
Upon this ne was feized and eicatnined. Meantime, ai 
there happened to be a portable altar there, with fire up<» 
it, where the king was about to offer lacrifice, Mucius 
rhrud Ins right hand into it ;* and as the flefh was burn- 
ing, he kept looking upon Porfena with a firm and menac- 
ing afpe(5l, till the king, aftonifhed at his fortitude, return- 
ed him his fword with his own hand. He received it with 
liis left hand, from whence we are told he had the fur- 
name of Scte^vola, which /ignifies lefthanded j and thus 
addreflbd himfelf to Porliena : *« Yeur threatenings I re- 
** garded not, but am conquered by your generofity, and 
" out of gratitude will declare to you what no force mould 
** have wrefted from me. There are three hundred H^o- 
** mans that have taken the fame refolution with mine, 
** who now walk about your camp, watching their opptr- 
** tunity. It was my lot to make the firft attempt, and I 
•* am not forry that my I'word was direfted by fortune 
" againft another, inllead of a man of fo much honor, who 
** as fuch, Ihould rather be a friend than an enemy to the 
** Romans." Porfena believed this account, and was more 
inclined to hearken to terms, not fo much, in my opinion, 
through fear of the three hundred alFaflins, as admiration 
of the dignity of the Roman valor. All authors call this 
man Mucius Scaevola,t except Athenodonis Sandon, who, 
ill a work addrclfed to Odtavia, lifter to Auguilus, lays he 
>*HS named Poftliumius. 

Publicola, who did not look upon Porfena as fo bitter 
an enemy to Rome, but that he dcfcrved to be taken into 
its friendfliip and alliance, was fo far from refuiing to re- 
fer the difputc with Tarquin to his deci/ion, that he wa> 
really defirous of it, and fevcral times offered to prove that 
Tarquin was the worft of men, and juftly deprived of the 
crown. Wlien Tarquin roughly anfwered, that he would 
admit of no arbitrator, nmcli le'fs of Porfena, if hecliang- 
ed his mind, and forfook liis alliance. Porfena was of- 

* Livy fays that Porfena threatened Mucius with the torture, by firf, 

to make him difcovcr hisaccorapliccs ; whereupon Mucius thrutlhi^i 

hand into the Uamc, to let him !ce that he wak not to Ix: iattmidaU'd . 

+ Mucius wa* rewarded v/ilha Ijijrge piece ui grouad bci»n;;iiij; 

to the public, , 
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finded^ %nd began to cnteruin an ill opinion of him ; be* 
iQg likewife foHcitqd to it by his Ton Aruns, who ufed all 
hit intcrcft for the Romany he was prevailed upon to put 
«n end to the war, on condition tnat they gave up tnat 
part of Tufcany which they had conauered,* together with 
the prifoner^ and received their deierters. For the per- 
formance of thefe conditions, they gave as hoflages, ten 
young men, and as many virgins, of the befl families in 
Kome; among whom was Valeria, the daughter of Pub- 
licQla. 

Upon the faith of this treaty, Porfena had ceafed from 
all a6ts of hoftility, when the Roman virgins went down 
to bathe, at a place where the bank, forming itfelf in a 
crcfcent, embraces the river in fuch a manner, that there 
it is quite calm and undifturbed with waves. As no guard 
was near, and they faw none pafling or repaffing, they had 
a violent inclination to fwim over, notwithftanding the 
' depth and ftrength of the ftream. Some fay one of Siem, 
named Cloelia, paflTed it on horieback, and encouraged the 
other virgins as they fwam. When they came fafe t^ 
Publicola, he neither commended nor approved their ex. 
ploit, but was ^eved to think he fhoutd appear unequal 
to Porfena in pomt of honor, and that this daring enter- 
prife of the virgins (hould make the Romans lufpe^ted of 
unfair proceeding. He took them therefore, and fent 
them back to Porfena. Tarqiiin having timely intelligence 
of this, laid an ambufcade for thenv and attacked their 
convoy. They defended themfelves though greatly infe« 
rior in munber j and V^eria, the daughter of Publicola> 
broke through them as they were engaged, with three 
fervants, who conducted her fafe to Porlena's camp. As 
the fkinniih was not yet decid^d^ nor the danger over» 
Aruns, the fon of Porfena, being inforn\ed of it, marched 
up with all fpeed, put the enemy to flight, and refcued the 
Romans. When Porfena faw the virgins returned, he 
demanded which of them was ihe that propofed the defign, 
and fet the example. When he underftood that Cloelia 
was the perfon, he treated her with great politenefs, and 
commanding one of hie own i%brfes to be brought with 
very elegant trappings, he made her a prelent of it. Thole 
that fay Cloelia was the only one that paffed the river on 

♦ The Romans were required to reinftate tlie Vciente* ia the pof- 
frfHon of fevea villages, which they kid t»kea f lom them in for* 
xner wars. 
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horfeback, allege this as a proof. Others fay no fucft 
confequencc can be drawn from it, and that it was notbing 
more than a mark of lionor to her from the Tufcan kin^, 
for her bravery. An equeftrian ftatue of her ftands id 
the Via facra^* where it leads to mount Palatine ; yet 
fome will have even this to be Valeria's ftatue, not Cloe- 
lia's. 

Porfena, thus reconciled to the Romans, gave many 
proofs of his greatnefs of mind. Among the reft he or- 
dered the Tufcans to carry off nothing but their arms^and 
to leave their camp full of provifions and many other . 
things of value, for the Romans. Hence it is, that even in 
our times, whenever there is a fale of goods belonging to 
the public, they are cried firft as the goods of Porfena, to 
eternize the memory of his generofity. A brazen (latue, 
of rude and antique workmanfliip, was alfo ere6ted to Ills 
honor, near the fcnate houfe.f 

After this, the Sabines invading the Roman territory, 
Marcus Valerius, brother to Publicola, and Pofthumius 
Tubertus, were elefled confuls. As every important ac- 
tion was flill conducted by the advice and aflifiance of 
Publicola, Marcus gained two great battles ; in the fecond 
of which he killed thirteen thoufand of the enemy, with- 
out the lofs of one Roman. For this he was not only re- 
warded with a triumph, but a houfe was built for him at 
the public expenfe on mount Palatine. And whereas the 
doors of other houfes at that time opened inwards, the 
ftreet door of that houfe was made to open outwards, to 
fliow by fucli an honorable diftinftion, that he was always 
ready to receive any propofal for the public fervice.j; 
All the doors in Greece, they tell us, were formerly made 
to open fo, which they prove from thofe paffages in the 
comedies, where it is mentioned that thofe that went out 
knocked loud on the infide of the doors firft, to give warn- 
ing to fuch as paffed by, or ilood before them, left the 
doors in opening ftiould dafti againft them. 

* Dionyfius of Halicamaffus tells us in exprds terms, that in his 
time, that is, in the reign of Auguftus, there were no remains of that 
flatue, it having been coniumed by fire. 

t The fenate, likewife fent an embaffy to him, with a prefent of 
a throne adorned with ivory, a fccptrc, a crown of gold, and a tri- 
umphal robe. 

X Pofthumius had his Ihare in the triumph, as well as in the 
achievcmonls. 



TKeyesp fbllewingy Publicola Vn^ apj^ifited conAil 
the fourth time, beeaufe a confederacy between the Sa- 
bines and Latins threatened a war ; and, at the fame 
tinxe, the city was oppreflM with fuperflitious terrors, 
«n account of the imperfe^ births and, general abortions 
among the women. Ptjblicola, having confultcpd the Si- 
byi*s books upon it,* offered fecrifke to Pluto, and renew- 
ed certain games that had formerly been inftituted by the 
direftion of the Delphic oracle. When he had revived 
the city with the pleafing hope that the gods were appeaf- 
ed, he prepared to arm againft the menaces of men j for 
there appeared to-be a fbrmidable league and ftrong arma- 
ment a^inft him. Among the Sabincs, Appius Claufus 
was a man of an opulent fortune, and remarkable perfon- 
al flren^th ; famed, moreover, for his virtues, and the 
force of his elot^ucnce. What is the fate of all great men, 
to be perfecuted by eiwy, was likewife his ; and his oppof- 
in|; the war, gave a handle to malignity to infinuate that 
he wanted to ftrengthen the Roman power, in order the 
more eafily to enflave his own country. Pcrceiving^ that 
the populace gave a willing ear to thefe calumnies, and 
that he was become obnoxious to the abettors of the war, 
be was apprehenfhre of an impeachment ; but being pow- 
erfully fupported by his friends and relations, he batfc his 
demies ddSance. This delayed the war, PubKcola mak- 
ing it his bufinefs not only to get intelligence of this fedi- 
tion, but alfo to encourage and inflame it, fent proper per- 

* An unknown womai^ is laid to havecorae to Tatquin with nine 
volutnes of oracles written by th^ Silfyl of Cuma, for which fhe de- 
manded a very confiderable price. Taircj^uin refufing. to purchafe 
tfaem at hor rate, ihe burnt three of them, and then aiked the fame 
price for the remaining fix. Her propofal being rejeft'ed with fcom, 
ftie burnt three more, and, notwithfbnding, ftUl InfilUa onherfi'rft 
price. Tarquin, furprifed at the novelty ©t the thmg, putthe books 
into the hands of tiic augurs to be examined, who advifcd bim'*0 
purchaie then* at any rat^: Accotdingly he did-, and appointcd»ewor 
perfons of diftinftion^ ftylodi Duumvin^ to be guardians of them, 
who locked them^ up ia a vault under tho temple of Jupiter Capites- 
linus, and therethey were kept till they were burnt with tjic temple 
itfelf. Thefe officers, whofc number was afterwards. incivafed, con- 
lultcd the Sibylline books, by diteflion of the fenate, whcnJomt 
dangerous (edition was likely to break out, whes) thc.Romanarmies 
had been defeated, or when any of thofo prodigies appeared which 
wcTe thoughtfatal They alfo prefidedovcr the Scrificcs and fhaws, 
which they appointed to appcafe the wrath of heaven. 

X 2 
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fons to Apt>iuSy to tell him, " That he was- fenfiblc he 
" was a man of too much goodnefs and integrity, to avenge 
" himfelf of liis countrymen, though greatly injured by 
** them ; but if he chofe for his fecurity, to come over to 
" the Romans, and to get out of the way of his enemies, 
" he fhould find fuch a reception, both in public and pri- 
" vate, as was fuitable to his virtue, and the dignity of 
" Rome." Appius confidered this propofal with great 
attention, and the neceffity of his affairs prevailed with Iiira 
to accept of it. He, therefore, perfuaded his friends, and 
they influenced many others, fo that five thoufand menof 
the moft peaceable difpofition of any among the Sabines, 
with their families, removed with him to Rome. Publico- 
la, who was prepared for it, received them in the raoft 
friendly and hofpitable manner, admitted them to the free- 
dom of the city, and gave them two acres of land a piece, 
by the river Anio. To Appius he gave twentyfive acres, 
and a feat in the fenate. This laid the foundation of his 
greatnefs in the republic, and he ufed the advantage witli 
fo much prudence, as to rife to tlie fir/l rank in power and 
autJiority. The Claudian family,* defcended from him, 
is as illuf^rious as any in Rome. 

Though the difputes among the Sabines were decided 
by this migration, the demagogues would not fuffer them 
to reft ; reprefenting it as a matter of great difgrace, if 
Appius, now a dcferter and an enemy, mould be able to 
obftrudt their taking vengeance of the Romans, when he 
could not prevent it by liis prefence. They advanced 
therefore, with a great army, and encamped near Fidenac. 
Having ordered two thoufand men to lie in ambufh in the 
ihrubby and hollow places before Rome, they appointed 
a few horfe at daybreak to ravage the country up to the 
very gates, and then to retreat, till they drew the enemy 
into the ambufcade. But Publicola getting information 
that very day of thefe particulars from deferiers, prepared 
himfelf accordingly, and made a difpofition of Jus forces. 
Pofthumius Balbus, his fon in law, went out with three 
thoufand men, as it began to grow dark, and having 

* There were two families of the Claudii in Home ; one patrician, 
and the other plehian. The firll had the iurname of Pu/cher, and 
the other of Marcellus, In courfc of time the patrician family pro- 
duced twenty three conluls, five diftators, and leven cenlors, and 
obtained two triumphs, and two ovations. The emperor Tiberius 
WAS dclceaded of tliis family. 
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taken poiTeflton of the fumixiits of the hilts under which 
the Sabines had concealed themfelves, watched his op- 
portunity. His colleague Lucretius, with the lighteft and 
moil a6live of the Romans, was appointed to attack the 
Sabine cavalry, as they were drivjng off the cattle, while 
himfelf, with the reft of the forces, took a large compafsp 
and enclofed the.enemy's rear. The morning happened 
to be very foggy, when ■ Pofthumius, at dawn, with loud 
Ihouts fell upon the ambufcade from the heights, Lucre- 
tius charged the horfe in their retreat, and Publico] a at- 
tacked the enemy's camp. The Sabines were every vviiere 
worfledy and put to the rout. As the Romans met not 
with the leaft refiftance, the (laughter was prodigious. It 
is clear that the vain confidence of the Sabines was the 
principal caufe of their ruin. While one part thought 
the other was fafe, they did not ftand upon their defence ; 
thafe in the camp ran towards the corps that was placed 
in ambufcade, while they, in their turn^.endeavored to 
regain tlie camp. Thus they fell in with each other in 
great diforder and in mutual want of that affiftance which 
neither was able to give. The Sabines^ would have been 
entirely cut oft', had not the city of Fidenae been fo near, 
which proved an afylum to fome, particularly thofe that 
fled when the camp was taken. Such as did not take 
refuge there, were either deftroyed or taken prifoners. 

The Romans, though accuftomed to afcribe every great 
event to the interpofition of the gods, gave the credit of 
this victory folely to the general ; and the firft thing tlie 
ioldiers were heard to fay, was, that Publicola had put 
the enemy in their hands, lame, blind, and almoft bound 
for the flaughter; The people were enriched witli tlie 
plunder, and the fale of prifoners. As for Publicola, he 
was honored with a triumph ; and having liirrendered 
the adminiftration to the fucceeding confuls, he died foon 
after ; thus finilhing his life in circumftances efleemed 
the happieft and moll glorious that man can attain to.* 
The people, as if they had done* nothing to requite his 
merit in his life time, decreed that his funeral (hould be 

* He was the raoft virtuous citizen, one of the greatcft generals, 
and the mod popular conful Rome ever had. As he had taken 
more care to traiilinit his virtues to his pofterity, than to enrich 
them ; and as, notwithf landing the frugality of his life, and the 
great offices he had borne, there was not found money enough iu 
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folemnized at the public charge ; and to make it the more 
hooorable, every one contributed a piece of money called 
^adrans. Befides, the women, out of particular resird 
to his memory, continued the mourning for hin a whole 
year. By an order of the citizens, his body was likewift 
interred within the city, near the place called Velia^ and 
all his fomily were to have a buiying place there. At 
prefent, indeed, none of his defcendants are interred in 
that ground : They only carry the corpfe and fet it down 
there, when one ot the attendants puts a lighted torch tra- 
der it, which he immediately take^ back again. Tluis tb<^ 
claim by that a6t the right, but wave the privilege ; for 
the body is taken away, and interred without the walls. 



SOLON AND PUBUCOLA, 

COMPARED. 

i HERE is fomething (angular in thisi parallel^ an^ what 
has not occurred tQ us in any other of the lives we have 
written, that Publkola (hould exemplify the ms^ims of 
Solon, and that Siolon Ihould proclaiia beforehand the 
happinefa of Publ^ola. For the df^^itiea of happiMij^ 
which Solon gave Croefus^ is ^H>re ^pplic^bl^ to Fi^tico* 
la than to TeUus. It is true, he proooi^pcesc Tellus bap- 
py OB ^(x:ount of his virtue, his valuable children, and 
glorious death % yet he mentions him not in hi« poems as 
eminently di^i^guiHied by his virtue, hisr chikiren^ or his 
^mplovments. For Publicpla, in his lifetime, attainecl tbe 
Uighed reputation and authority among the Romaas, by 
j^ans of his virtues ; and after his death, his famdly n^ 
¥^koned among the h\o^ honorable ; the holies of the 
PuWic^lae, the Meffalae, and Valerii,* yiuftrioua for the 
i^aoe of iftx hu^dired ycars,t ftiU acknowledging him as 

Vis bouCe to (l^RQf the charges of his f unecal, he was burled at the 
expenfe of the public. His poverty is a circumllance which Plu- 
tarch ih.ould have meationed, becaufe a funeral at the pul^lic charge 
'yas a/i honor iomrtimes paid to the rich. 

*That xytkt oM^r- VaJerii, viz. the hUximlf the CorviniyXhit, Pctiti, 
the Leevhi, and the FlaccL 

+ It appears f^om this paffage, that PI uta^rch-wrotc this life about 
tl»e beginning of Trajan's reign. 
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the fountain of their honor. Tellus like a brave man, 
keeping his gofl, and fighting to the lad, fell by the ene- 
my's hand ; whereas Publicola, after having fiain his ene- 
mies, (a much happier circuniftance than to be (lain by 
them) after feeing his country viftorious, through his 
conduct as conful and as general, after triumphs and all 
other marks of honor, died that death which Solon had 
fo paflionately wifhed for, and declared fo happy.* So- 
lon, again, in his anfwer to Mimnermus, concerning th« 
period of human life, thus exclaims : 

Let friend (hip's faithful heart attend my bier. 
Heave the fad figh and drop the pitying tear ! 

And Publicola had this felicity. For he was lamented 
not only by his friends and relations, but by the whole 
city ; thoufands attended his funeral with tears, with re- 
gret, with the deepefl forrow ; and the Roman matrons 
mourned for him> as for the lofs of a fon, a brotlier, or a 
common parent. 
Another wifh of Solon's is thus exprefTed : 

The flow of riches, though defir'dj 
Life's real good&^Jf well acquir'd, 
Unjuftly let me never gain. 
Left vengeance follow in their train. 

And Publicola not only acquired, but employed his riches 
honorably, for he was a generous benefactor to the poor; 
So that if Solon was the wifeft, Publicola was the happiest 
of human kind. What the former had wifhed for as the 
greateft and moft defirable of bleflings, the latter actually 
poflfblled and continued to enjoy. 

Thus Solon did honor to Publicola, and he to Solon in 
his turn. For he conlidered him as the moft excellent 

♦ Cicero thought this wifli of Solon's unfuitable to fo wife a man, 
and preferred to it that of the poet Ennius, who, pleafing himlelf 
with the thought of an immortality on eartli as a poet, de(ired to 
die unlamented. Cicero rejoiced in the lame profpe£k aa.an orator. 
The pailion for immortality is, indeed, a natural one; but as the 
chief part of ourhappinefs confifts in the exerctfeof ^he'benevolent 
aflFe6llons, in giving and receiving fmcere teflimpni^sof! regard, the 
undoubted expreflions of tliat regard mufl footh the pains of a dy.. 
iug man, and comfort him with the reflexion,. that he has not been 
\y anting in the oiBces of humanity. 
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pattern that could be propofcd, in regulating a democra- 
cy ; and like him, laying a^de the pride of power, be ren- 
dered it gentle and acceptable to all. He alfo made uTe 
of feveral of Scion's laws ; for he empowered the people 
to ele6t their own niagiftrates, and left an appeal to them 
from the fentence of other qaurts, as the Athenian law. 
giver had done. He did iiot, indeed, with Solon, create 
a new fenate/ but he almoft doubled the number of that 
which he found in being. 

His reafon for appointing quipfiors or treafurgrs was, 
that if the conful was a worthy man he might have leif- 
ure to attend to greater affairs ; if vnworthy, that ht 
might not have greater opportunities of injuftice, when 
both the government and treafury were under his direc- 
tion. 

Publicola*8 averfion to tyrants was ftronger than that 
of Solon. For the latter made every attempt to fet up 
arbitrary power puniihable by law ; but the former made 
it death without the formalit)^ of trial. Solon, indeed| 
juflly and reafonably plumes himfelf upon refufii\g abfo- 
lute power, when botn the ftate of affairs and the inclina- 
tions of the people would have readily admitted it : And 
yet it was no lefs glorious for Publicola, when, finding 
the confular authority too defpotic, he rendered it milder 
and more popular, and did not flretch it fo far as he might 
have done. That this was the bcft method of governing, 
Solon feems to liave been fenlible before hiiUf vrhen he 
faya of a republic. 

The reins nor ftri6lly nor to Io«fely hold. 
And fal'e the car of Hippery power you guide. 

But the annulling of debts was peculiar to Solon, and 
was indeed the moft efFedual way to fupport the liberty 
of the people. For laws intended to eftablifli an equality 
would be of no avail, while the poor were deprived of 
ll*e benefit of that equality by their debts. Where they 

* By C^fAq, we apprehend that Plutarch here rather xneaoi the 
Senate or council ei/imrhuvdre^i Shan the council of Art^paguj, The 
four kundrtdh^A the prior cognizance of all that was to come before 
thr people, and nothing could be proppfed tP the general alScmbly 
t^ll digcfted by them ; (b that as far as he was able, he provided 
againft athirft of arbitrary power in the rich, and a defire of licen- 
t^us freedom ip the commons ; the Areopagus being a check upoa 
•he former, as the fcnatc was a curb upon the latter. 
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feemed moft to excrcife their liberty, in officeSi in de- 
bates, and in deciding caufcs, there they i*ere iiioft en- 
ilaved to the rich, and entirely under their controul. 
What is more confiderable in this cafe is, that, though 
the cancelling of debts generally produces feditions, So- 
lon feafonably applied it, as a ftrong though hazardotis 
medicine, to remotre the fedilion then exifting. The 
meafure, too, lofl it3 infamous and obnoxious nature, 
when made ufe of by a man of Solon's probity and thaf - 
aeler. 

If we confider the whole adminiftration of each, Solon's 
was more illuflrious at firil. He was an original, and 
followed no example ; befides, by himfelf, without a col- 
league, he effected many great things for the public ad- 
vantage. But Publicola's fortune was more to be admir- 
ed at laft. For Solon lived to fee his own eftablifhment 
•Vcrturned; whereas, that of Publicola prcferved the 
ftatc in good order to the time of the civil wars. And no 
wonder ; iince the former, as foon as he had ena6ted his 
laws, left them infcHbed on tables of wood, without any 
one to fupport their authority, and departed from Athens; 
whilft the latter remaining at Rome, and continuing in 
the niagiftracy, thoroughly eftabliftied and fecured the 
commonwealtn. 

Solon Was fenfible of the ambitious defigns wf Pif- 
iftratus, and delirous to prevent their being put in ex- 
ecution ; but he mifcarried in the attempt, and faw a ty- 
rant fet up. On the other hand, Publicola demoliflied 
kingly power, when it had been eftabliflied for fome 
ages, and was at a formidable height. He was equalled 
by Solon in virtue and patriotifm, but he had power 
and good fortune to fecond his virtue, which the other 
wanted. 

As to warlike exploits, there is a confiderable differ- 
ence ; for Da'imachus Flataenjis does not even attribute 
that enterprife againft the Megarenfians to Solon, as we 
have done ; whereas Publicola, in many great battles* 
performed the duty both of a general and a private 
ibldier. 

Again ; if we compare their condu6l in civil affairs, we 
fhall find that Solon, only ading a part, as it were, and 
under the form of a maniac, went out to fpeak concerning 
the recovery of Salamis. But Publicola, in the face of 
the greateft danger, rofe up againfl Tarquin, detected the 
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plot, prevented the efcape of the vile confpi raters, had 
them puni(hcd,and not only excluded the tyrants from the 
city, but cut up their hopes by the roots. If he was thus 
vigorous in profecuting affadrs that required fpirit, refolu- 
tion, and open force, he was ftill more fuccefsful in nego- 
tiation, and the gentle arts of perfuafion ; for, by his ud- 
drefs he gained Porfena, wholie power was fo formidable, 
that he could not be quelled by dint of arms, and made 
him a friend to Rome. 

But here, perhaps, fome will ©bjc6l, that Solon recov* . 
ered Salamis, when the Athenians had given it upj 
whereas Publicola furrendered lands that the Romans 
were in pofleflion of. Our judgment of actions, however, 
fliould be formed according to the refpeflive times and 
pofhi re of affairs. An able politician, to manage all for 
the bed, varies his conduct as the prefent ocoiHon re 
quires ; often quits a part, to fave the whole ; and, by 
yielding in fmall matters, fecures confiderable advantages. 
TJius Publicola, by giving up what the Romans had late- 
ly ufurped, faved all that was really their own ; and, at a 
time when they found it difficult to defend their city, gain- 
ed for them the pofleffion of the befieger*s camp. In cf- 
fedl, by referring his caufe to the arbitration of the ene- 
my, he gained his point, and, with that, all the advantag- 
es he could have propofed to himfelf by a viftory. For 
Porfena put an end to tlie war, and left the Romans ail 
the provi/ion he had made for carrying it on, induced by 
that impreflion of their virtue and honor, which he had 
received from Publicola. 
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1 HE family of Themiftocles was too obfcure to raife 
liim to diftin(ftioh. He was the fon of Neocles> an infe* 
rior citizen of Athens, of the ward of Phrear, and the 
tribe of Leontis. By his mother's fide, he is faid to have 
been illegitimate,* according to the follewing verfes : 

Though bom in Thrace, Abrotonon my name, 
My fon enrols me in the lifts of fame, 
The great' Themiftocles. 

Yet Phanias writes, that the mother of Themiftocles 
was of Caria, not of Thrace, and that her name was not 
Abrotonon, but Euterpe. Neanthes mentions Hallicar- 

• naffiis as the city to which (he belonged. But be t)iat as 
it may, when all the illegitimate youth aflembled at Cyn- 

♦^ofarges, in the wreftling ring dedicated to Hercules, 
without the gates ; which was appointed for that pur- 

:pofe, becaufc Hercules himfelf was not -altogether of di- 

■ vine extraction, but had a mortal for liis mother ; The- 

^miftocles found means to perfuade fome of the young 
noblemen to goto Cynofarges, and take their exercife 
with him. This was an ingenious contrivance to take 

-away the diftin6tion between the illegitimate or aliens, and 
the legitimate, whofe parents were ' botii Athenians. It 
is plain, however, that he was related to the houfe of the 
JLycomedac ; f for Simonides informs us, that when a chap- 

'^clj of that family in the ward of JHiyle, where the myfte- 
Ties of Ceres ufed to be celebrated, was burnt down by 
tlie barbarians, Themiftocles rebuilt it, and adorned it 
with pictures. 

It appears, that when a boy, he wasfull of fpirit and 
fire, quick of apprehenfion, naturally inclined to bold 
attempts, ahd likely to make a great ftatefman. His 

* It was a law 'at Athens, that every citizen who had a foreigner 
to his mother, (hould be deemed a baftard, though bora in wedlock, 
and (hould confequeritly be incapable of inheriting his father's eftate. 

+ The Lycomedae were a family in Athens who (according to 
Faufanias) had the care of the facridces offered to Ceres ; and io 
-"that chapel which Thefeus rebuilt, initiations and other myilertes 
ivere celebrated. J Tf^ffijpiey 

Vaul. * Y 
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hours of leifure and vacation he fpent not, Hke other boys^ 
in idlenefs and play; but he was always inventing and 
compofing declamations ; the fubjeas of which were either 
the impeachment or defence of fome of his fchoolfellows : 
So that his mafter would often fay, " Boy, You will be 
*< nothing common or indifferent : You will either be a 
<* blefling or a curfe to the community.'* As for moral 
philofophy, and the polite arts, he learned them bat flow- 
fy, and with little fatisfaftion ; but inftruftions in political 
knowledge, and the adminiftration of public affairs* he re- 
ceived with an attention above his years j becaufe they 
fuited his genius. When, therefore, he was laughed at, 
long after, in company where free fcope was given to rail- 
lery, by perfons who pafled as more accompli flied in what 
was called genteel breeding, he was obliged to anf\i'er 
them with fome afperity : ** 'Tis true I never learned how 
«* to tune a harp, or play upon a hitfe, but I know how to 
" raife a fihall and inconfiderabk city to glory and grttt- 
" nefs." 

Stefimbrotus, indeed, infoi*ms us, that Themiftocles 
fludied natural Philofophy, both under Anaxagdras and 
MelifTiis. But in this lie errs againft chronology.* For 
when Pericles, who was much youriget than Themiflocles, 
befiegcd Samos, Melifllis defended it, and Anaxagoras 
lived with Pericles. Thofe feem to defei-ve more atten- 
tion, who fav, tliat Themiftocles was a follower of Mne- 
fiphilus the Phrearian ; who was neither orator nor natur- 
al philofopher, but a profiflTor of wliat was tlien called 
wikiohi,t WJiich confi/led in a knowledge of tlie arts of 
govfii'nment, and the praflical part of political prudence. 
Tliis was a fett foriiicd upon the principles of Solon, J 
and defccnding in fuccelfion from him ; but when tlie 
fcience of government came to be mixed with forenfic arts, 
* Anaxjigoras was bom in the firft year of the 70th Olympiad j 
Tlvimillocles won the battle of Salamis the firft year of the 75tli 
01yrt3u;,'»cl ; and Mcliflfus defended Samos a^inft Pericles the latt 
yiarof tlw 84th Olympijfd. Themillocles, therefore, could neither 
Ibidy under Anaxa<;oras, who was only twenty yearj old when thit 
geneiral gnined the battle of Salamis, nor yet under Meliffus, who 
did not bcf^in to flourifh till 36 years after that battle. 

+ The firft fagcs were in reality great politicians, who gave rule? 
and precepts for the government of communities. Thales was the 
firft who carried his ipeculations into phvfics. 

'I^- During the fpqcc of abo'it an hundred, or an hundred and 
twenty years. 
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oivi paflTed from aflion to mere words, its profeffbrs, in- 
ilcadoffages were called Sophifls,* Themiftocles, how- 
ever, was converfant in public bufinefs, wlien he attended 
the lectures of Mnefiphilus. 

In the firft fallies of youth, he was irregular and un- 
fleady ; as he followed his own difpofition, without any 
moral reftraints. He lived in extremes, and thofe extremes 
were often of the worft kind.f But he feemed to apolo- 
gize for this afterwards, when he obferved, that thenvild- 
efi colts make the befi horfes^njohen they come to h£ f roper- 
ly broke and managed. The florie^, however, which 
fomc tell us, of his father's difinheriting him, and his 
mother's laying violent hands upon herfelf, becaufe fhe 
could not bear the thoughts of her fon's infamy, fecm to 
be quite fiflitious. Others on the contrary, fay, that his 
father, to dilTuade him from accepting any public employ- 
ment, /howed him fome old galleys that lay worn out, and 
Degle<3led on the fea fhorc, juft as the populace negledt 
their leaders, when they have no farther fervice for them. 

Themiftocles Iwd an early and violent inclination for 
public bufinefe, and was fo (trongly fmitten with the love 
of glory, witli an ambition>cxf: the higheft flation, that Jte 
involved himfelf in troublefome quarrels with perfons of 
the tirjft rank and influence in the Aate, particularly with 
Ariftides, the fon of Lylimachus, who always oppoled 
jbim* Their enmity began early, but tlie caufe, as Arifton 
thfi pihilofapher relates, was nothing more, than their re- 
^rdfor Ptcfileus of Teos. After tiiis, their difpijtcs con- 
tiAued about public afiairs ; and tlie diifimilarity of their 
tiv^s And manners naturally added to it, Ariftides was 

* The Sopiiifts were ;rath«:rrhetQricjians.thao p]p\Uafophers (killed ia 
wordcjbut luperficial in kr.o\vle4ge,a£ Diogen^ Liuertt us informs hs. 
Protagoras, who flourilhed about the 84th Olympiad, a little before 
tbe birth of Plato, was the firft wbo had t,he appellation of S.ophiji, 
B^t Sociates, wbo w^» more couyeda^t i» morality than in politics, 
phyfics or rhetoric, apd -who was deGicous to improve the world 
rather in pra£lice thaii in tbeory,modeflly took the name of Philcfophos 
I. «. a lov/ir.of wi/dm, and not that of SophQSf i. «. jafage or wife mas, 

t Idomeneus Jay£, that one morning Thcmi(lop]es hs^rnefTed four 
«^e4 courtezans in a chariot) and ma^e them draw -him acroJitke 
Ce.Tair.iciLS jLtt the fight of all the people, who iwcre there aflembled ; 
and that at a time when the ^thtjuans we^ perfcil llrangers to dc- 
^Auchery, either io wipe Ojr wpxnen. £|Ut if tbpt vice was then fo 
J^tleknown in Athens, lv)w.<;ouUithere be found-four proftitii^tcs 
iffipudcnt enough to be cxpoled in that m?nner ? 
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of a mild temper, and of great probity. He managed thfe 
concerns of government with infliexible juftice, not with a 
view to ingratiate himfelf with the people, or to promote 
his own glory, but folely for the advantage and fafety of 
the (late. He was, therefore, necelTarily obliged to oppofe 
Themiftocles, and to prevent his promotion, becaufe he 
frequently put the people upon unwarrantable enterprifes, 
and was ambitious of mtroducing great innovations. In- 
deed, Themiftocles was fo carried away with the love of 
glory, fo immoderately defirous of diftingmfhing himfelf 
by fome great aftion ^that, though he was very young whea 
the battle of Marathon was fought, and when the gcneral- 
fhip of Miltiades was every where extolled, yet even then 
he was obferved to keep mueh alone, to be very penfive, 
to watch whole nights, and not to attend the ufual enter- 
tainments : — When he was alkcd the reafon by his friends, 
who wondered at the change^ he faid. The trophies if 
Miltiades njjould not fujfer him to Jteep, While others 
imagined the defeat of the Perfians at Marathon had put 
an end to the war, he confidered it as the beginning of 
greater confli6ls ;* and, for the benefit of Greece, he was 
always preparing himfelf and the AtJienians againft tRofe 
conflicts, becaufe he forefaw them at a diftance.f 

And, in the firft place, whereas the Athenians had ufcd 
to (hare the revenue of the fdver mines of Laurinum among 
themfelves, he alone had the courage to make a motion to 
the people, that they (hould divide them in that manHer 
no longer, but build with them a number of galleys to be 
employed in war againft the ^ginetae, who then made a 
con(iderable figure in Greece, and, by means of their nu- 
merous navy, were mafters of the fea. By feafonably (lir- 
ring up the refentment and emulation of his countrymen 
agamft thefe iflanders,t he the more eafily prevailed witli 

♦ He did not queftion bat Darius would at len^frth perceive that 
the only way to deal with the Greeks, was to attack them vigoroui- 
ly by fca, where they could make the leaft oppofition. 

f The two principal qualifications of a general, are a quic.f; 
and comprehenfive view of what is to be done upon anv prei- 
cnt emergency, and a happy forcfight of what is to come': The- 
miftocles poIfefTed both thefe qualifications in a great degree. 
With refpeft to the latter, Thucyidides gives him this eulogium, 

t Plutarch in this place follows Herodotus. But Thucyidides isex- 
prefs, that Themiftocles availed himfelf of both thefe argumjents, the 
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to provide themfelves with fhip6,than ff he had dif* 
i the terrors of Darius and me PerHans, who were 
rcater diftance, and of whofe coming they had no 
apprehenfions. With this money a hundred galleyg, 
tliree banks of oars, were -built, which afterwards - 
It againft Xerxes. From this ftep he proceeded tp 
s, in order to draw the attention of the Athenians to 
ime afiairs, and to convince them, that, though -by 
:hey were not able to cope with their neighbors, yet 
I naval force they might not only repel the barbari- 
)ut hold all Greece in fubje£tion. Thus of good 
broes, as. Plato fays, he made them mariners and fea- 
and brought upon himfelf the afperfion of taking 
his countrymen the fpear and the ihield, and fending 
to the bench and the oar. Stefimbrotus writes, that 
liftocles eflfedled this, in ipite of the oppofition of 
ades. Whetlier by this proceeding he corrupted the 
icity of the Athenian conftitution, is a fpeculation not 
jr to be indulged here. But that the Greeks owed 
fafety to thefe naval applications, and that thofe fliips 
ibliflied the city of Atncns after it had been deftroy- 
to omit other proofs) Xerxes himfelf is a fufficient 
fs. For, after his defeat at fea, he was no longer 
make head a^^ainft the Athenians though his land- 
5 remained entire : And it feems to me that he left 
lonius rather to prevent a purfuit, than with any hope 
J bringing Greece ftito fubjeiilion. 
oie authors write, th^t Themiftocles was intent upon 
cquifition of money, with a view to fpend it profufe- 
Vnd indeed, for his frequent iacrifices, and the fplen- 
lanner in which he entertained ftrangers he had need 
large fupply. Yet others, on the contrary, accufe 
of meannefs and attention to trifles, and fay he even 
prelents that were made him for his table. Nay, 
, he begged a colt of Philides, who was a breeder of 
s, and was refufed, he threatened, be *would foon 
a Trojan horfe of bis boufe^ enignialicaUy hinting, 

icnfions which the Athenians were under of the veturn of the 
ns, ;i3 well as the war again{l the ^Egipetx. InSeed he could 
:glc6^ fo powerful an inducement to (irengthen themfelves at 
nee, according to Plato^ accounts were. daily brought of the 
dable preparations of Darius ; and, up^n his aeath, It appeal^ ■ 
exxcs inherited all his father's raA^aragainft the Gnaoks.- 
Y 2 
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that he WQuJd raife up troubles and impesDchmentfr again/! 
him from-fome of his own family. 

In ambition, however he had no equal. For when he 
was yet young, and but little known, he prevailed upon 
Epicles of Hermione, a- performer upon the lyre, much 
valued by,the Athenians^ to praftife at his houfe ; hoping 
by this means to draw a great number of people thither* 
And when he went to the Olympic games, he endeav- 
ored to equal or exceed Cymon, in the elegance of his 
table, the fplendor of his pavilions, and other expenfes 
of his train. Thefe things however were not agree- 
able to the Greeks. They looked upon them as fuitable 
to a young men of noble family ; but when an obfcure 
perfon fet himfelf up fo much above his fortune, he gained 
nothing by it but the imputation pf vanity. He exhibit- 
ed a tragedy,* too, at his own expenfe, and gadned the 
prize with his tragedians, at a time when thofe entertain- 
ments were purfued with great avidity and emulation. In 
memory of his fuccefs, he put up this infcriptiony Tbe^ 
miftocles tbe Pbrearian exbikited the tragedy^ Pbrjnicbuf 
compofed it,f Adimantus prefided. This gained him 
popularity ; and what added to it, was, his charging his 
Bicmory with the names of the citizens ; fo that he 
readily called each by his own. He was an impartial 
judge, too^ in the caufes that were brought before him; 
and Simonides of CeosJ making an unreafonable requcft 

•Tragedy at this time was juft arrived at perfeftion; and fo 
great a tafle had the Athenians for this kind of entertaintneot, 
that the principal perfons in the commonwealth could not oblige 
them more than by exhibiting the beft tragedy -with the moll 
elegant decorations. Public prizes were appointed for thofe that 
e;ccelled in this reipefl ; and it was matter of great emulation to 
gain them. 

+ Phrynichus was the difciple of Thefpis, who wasefteemcd the 
inventor of tragedy. He was the firft that brought female aftors 
upon the ftage. His chief plays were Aftaeon, Alceftis, and ihe 
Daniades. ^Efchylus was hiscotemporary. 

X Simonides cclebiated the battles of Marathon and Salamis in 
his poems ; and was. the author of feveral odes and elegies : Some 
of which are ftill extant and well knowi^. He was much in the 
favor of Paufanias king of Sparta, and of Hiero king of Sicily. 
Plato had fo high an opinion of his merit, that he gave him the cp» 
ithet of divinti He died in the firft year of the 78th Olympiad, at 
almoft ninety years bf age ; f© that he was very near fourfcorc wh«- 
h': defcribcd the battle of Salamis. 
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him when anboriy* he anfwered Neither *U)Ould yoa be 
good poet if you tranfgrejfed the rules of harmony ; nor I 
' good magiflrate, if I granted your petition contrary to 
arou. Another time he rallied Simomdes for bis abfurdi» 
y in abi^fing the Corinthians^ tvbo inhabited fo elegant a 
ity^ and halving bis o^wn piSfurc draivn, njuben be bad 
7 illfafvored an affeii. 

At length having attained to a great height of power and ' 
opularity, his faction prevailed and he procured the ban- 
liment of Ariftides by what is called the Ofiracifm.\ 

The Medes now preparing to invade Greece* again, the 
Athenians confidered who ihould be their general ; and 
lany (we are told) thinking the commiflion dangerous^ 
eciined it. But Epicydes, the fon of Euphemides, a man 
f more eloquence than courage, and capsuile witlial of be- 
ig bribed, folicited it and was likely to bechofen. The- 
lidocles, fearing the confequence would be fatal to the 
ublic, if the choice fell upon Epicydes, prevailed upoR 
lim, by pecuniary confiderations to drop his pretenHons. 

His Dehavior is alfo commended with refpe6l to the in. 
erpreter who came with the king of Perfia's amballadors 
hat were fent to demand earth and water.J By a decree 
f the people he put him to death, for prefuming to make 
ie of tlie Greek language to exprefs the demands of the 

* Theform^r tranflator renders aura rp«T»»yywo; mhen he was com» 
^andcr of the army, which is indeed the fenfe of it a little below, 
ut not here. PluUrch ufes the word rpetwyo^ for prator which 
; almoft fynonimous to anhen. And in thispaffagc he fo explains^ 
t himfelf, Nor fhould I be a good archon^ &c. 

+ It is not certain by whom the OJhacifm was introduced ; fome 
ay, by Pififtratus, or rather by his fons ; others by Clifthenes ; and 
itncra naake it as ancient as the time of Thefeus. By this, men, wh^ 
»ecamc powerful to fuch a degree, as to threaten the ftate with dan- 
'^tt, were banifhed for ten years ; tod they were to quit the Atheni- 
ji territories in ten days. The method of it was this ; every citi- 
len took a piece of broken pot or (hell, on which he wrote the 
lamc of the perfon he would have banifhed. This done, the mag- 
Urates counted the (hells ; and if thty amounted to 6000, fort^ 
td them ; and the man whofe name was found on the grcatell num- 
ber of (hells was of courfe exiled for ten years. 

f This was a demand of fubmilHbn. But Herodotus afTurcs us, 
that Xerxes did not fend fwch an embaflTy to the Athenians ; the am* 
bafladors of his father Darius were treated with great indignity, 
when th«y made that demand ; for the Athenians threw them mto ^ 
bditch, and told them, Thcrt was earth and water enough. 
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barbarians. To this we may add his proceedings in th& 
affair of Arthmius the Zdite ;• who, at his motion, vas 
declared infamous, with his children ^d all his pofterity, 
for bringing Per^n gold into Greece. But that which 
redound^ qioft of all to his honor,^was his puttii\g an end 
to the Grecian wars, reconciling the feveral ftates to each 
ether, and perfiiading them to lay afide their animofities 
during the war with PerTia. In this he is ^d to have 
been much aflifted by Chileus the Arcadian. 

As foon as he had tsdcen the command upon him, he 
endeavored to perfuade the people to quit the city, to em- 
bark on board their fhips and to meet the barbarians at as 
great a diftance from Greece as poflfble. But many op- 
pofing it, he marched at the head of a great army, togeth- 
er with the Lacedaemonians, to Tempe, intending to cover 
Theflaly, which had not as yet declared for the Per&ms. 
When he returned without effedling any thing, the Thsf- 
ialians having embraced the king's party, and all tiw 
country, as nir as Bceotia, following their exaqaple> the 
Athenians were more willing to hearken to his prepoial 
to fight the enemy at fea, and fent him with a fleet to 
guard the ftraits ot Artemifium.f 

When the fleets of the fevcral ifeites were jpmcd, and 
the Majority were ef opinion that Eurybiadet ifliiould liave 
the chief cornmand, and with his Lacedxmonianj; )>egin 
the engagement ; the Athenians, who had a greater num- 
ber of fhips than all the reft united,! thought it an indig- 
nity to part with the place of honor. But Tlien^iftoclcs 
perceiving the danger of any difagr^ement at that tiipc, 
gave up the corajpand to- Eurybiades, an4 fatisSed the 

♦ ArUipiius was of Zele, a town in ATia Minor, bqt fcUledat 
Athcsns. He was not only declared infamous for bringing in ^r- 
fjan gold, and -cndeavpriag tocorrupt with it.fome of the principal 
Athenians, but banilhed by foimd of fcriimpct. Vide jychin, Or£, 
cant. Ctcfiphpn. 

+ At the fame time that tbeGrecKs thought of defending the pais 
of Thqnnopvlsc by l»nd, th«ry fefttp ilcct %o tinder the pafTagc ot 
the Pcifian navy tliroijgh the &mt^ pf 4i»bcEa, which fleet icndez- 
v©ufed at Artemifiuijiy 

X Uerodotus-teljs us in- the beginning of his ^i^hth book, thatthc 
Athenians fyrniftied 127 vcffcls, snd that the wio^e complexmnt ot 
tbc reft of the Greeks Aino4nted to.no jnore than \r^i • of which 
twrenty belon«u>g XiSft^w^ to.|^.AdMKUM» IKho had >nt.Uicm to • 
the.iCbalci(Ui)9&. 
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Athenians, by reprefenting to them, that if they behaved 
like men in that war, the Grecians would voluntarily 
yield them the fuperiority for the future. To him, there- 
fore, Greece feems to owe her prefervation,andthe Athe- 
nians in particular the diftinguifhed glory of furpafling 
their enemies in valor, and their allies in moderation. 

The Perfian fleet coming up to Aphetac, Eurybiadcs 
was aftonifhed at fuch an appearance of fliips, particularly 
when he was informed that there were two hundred more 
failing round Sciathus. He, therefore, was defirous, without 
lofs of time, to draw nearer to Greece, and to keep clofe 
to the Peloponnefian coaft, where he might have an army 
occafionally to aflift the fleet ; for he confidered the naval 
force of the Perfians as invincible. Upon this, the Eu- 
boeans, apprehenfive that the Greeks would forfake them, 
fent Pelagon to negociate privately with Themiftocles, 
and to offer him a large fum of money. He took the 
money, and gave it (as fierodotus writes) to Eurybiades.* 
Finding himfelfmoft oppofed in his defigns by Architeles, 
captain of the f acred galley ^^ who had not money to pay 
his men, and therefore intended immediately to with- 
draw ; he fo incenfed his countrymen againft him, that 
they went in a tumultuous manner on board his fhip and 
took from him what he had provided for his fupper. Ar- 
chiteles being much provoked at this infult, Themiiflocles 
lent him in a cheft a quantity of provifions, and at the 
bottom of it a talent of filver, and defired him to refrefh 
himfelf that evening, and to fatisfy his crew in the morn- 

* According to Herodotus, the affair was thus : The Eufcoeans, 
not being able to prevail with Eurybiades to remain on their coall^ 
till they could carry off their wives and children, addreffed them- 
felves to Themiftocles, and made him a prefent of thirty talents^ 
He took the money; and with five talents bribed Eurybiades. ITicn 
Adiamanthus the Corinthian, being the only commander who in- 
lifted on weighing anchor ; Themiflocles went on board him, and 
told him in few words : " Adiamanthus, you fhall not abandon. 
** us, for I will give you a greater prefent for doing your duty, 
** than the king of the Medcs would fend you for doferting the al- 
«• lies." Which he performed by fending him three talents on board. 
Thus he did what the Eubocans requefled, and faved twenty two 
Ulents for himfelf. 

+ Th^facred galley was that which the Athenians fent every year 
to Delos with bcriflcos for Apollo ; and they pretend it was tb9 
fame in which Thcfcus carried the tribute to Crete. 
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ing ; othcrwife he would accufe him to tlie Athenians of 
having received a bribe from the enemy. This particu- 
lar is mentioned by Phanias the Lelbian. 

Though the feveral engagements* with the Perfian iut 
in the (traits of Euboea were not decifive ; yet they were 
of great advantage to the Greeks, who learned by experi- 
ence, that neither th; number of /hips, nor the beauty and 
fplendor of their ornaments^ nor the vaunting ihouts apd 
K>ngs of the barbarian^, h^ve »ny thing dreadful in then 
to men that know liow to fight hand to hand, and are de- 
termined to behave gallantly. Thefe things they were 
taught to defpife, when they came to clofe action and 
grappled with the foe. In this cafe Pindar's fentinMOU 
appear juA, when he {ays of the fight at Ariemifium, 

'Twas then that Athms the foundations l^id 
Of Liberty's f^ir llrudure. 

Indeed, intrepid courage is the commencement of vic- 
tory. 

ArtefnifUim is a marutlme place of Euboea, to the pojrtli 
of Hefti^eii. Over againft it lies Oli^on, io th« territory 
that formerly wa$ fubje£l to PhilocleJes ; where thgrp il* 
fm^l temple of Diana of the EaJ!, in the jnidft of a groYC 
The temple is encircled with pillars of white Qone, whidi, 
when rubbed with the hand, nas both the color ajid fmell 
of fafFroi) . On pne of the pillars are iofcribed the follow- 
ing verfes : 

When on thefe feas the fons of Athens conqu^r'd 
The various powers of Afia ; grateful hcce 
Tl?ey rear'd this tvimple to Diana, 

There is a place ftill to be feen upon this fhoxe, where 
there is a large heap of fand, which, if dug into, iWs 
towards the bottom a black dujft like afhes, as if fopie iire 
had been there ; and this is fuppoied to have beei> that in 
which the wrecks «f the fcips, and the bodies of the dead 
were burnt. 

* Tbey came to tfanee federal cngagcmeats within thsae days ; in 
the lalkof which, Cliaeas, Che father ofAIcibiades, perEvinncd woa- 
deis. He had, at his owu expend, fiitcd out a flup which earned 
Iwjo hundred mr-n. 
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The ttefws 6f what had hajpperied ^t ThtttAopy\?t beingr 
brought to Artcmifium,* wRen the confbdei^fiS were iri- 

' formed that Leonid^s was flain there, arid Xeries riiafler 
of the paflkges by land, th<iy failed back fo Greece ; ahd 
the Athenians elated with their late diftinguiflied valof, 
brought up the rear. As Themiftoclcs failed along the 
coaftsy wherever he faW any harbors of places proper for 
the enemy's fhips to put in at, he took: fuch rfones as he 
happened to find, or caufed to be brought thither for that 
pufpofe, and fet them up in the ports and watering; plac- 
es, with the following infcription engraved in large char- 
afters, and addfefled to the lonians : " Let the loniafts, 
** if it be pdlTible, come over to the Greeks, from whom 
*' they are defcended, and who now rifk their lites for 
** their liberty. If this be imprafticable, let them at leaft 
" perplex the barbadians, and put them in diforder in 
** time of adion." By this he hoped either to bring the 
lonians over tb h\§ fide, or to fow difcord among them, by 
cauHng them to be fufpe^led bv the Perfians. 

Though Xerjtes hadpafled through Doris down to Pho- 
cis, and was burning and deftroying the Phocian cities, 

." yet the Greeks fent them no fuccors. And, notwithfland- 
ing all flie entrsaties the Athenians could ufe to prevail 
with the confederates, to repair with them into Boeotia, 
and cover the frontiers of Attica, as rhey had fent a fleet 
to Artcmifium to ferve the common caii{e,no one gave ear 
to their requeft. All eyes were turned upon Peloponne- 
fus, arid all were detenuined to colledl their forces v.'itliin 
the JJfbmus, and to biiild a wall acrofs it from fea to fea. 
The Athenians were greatly incenfcd to fee themfelves 
thus betrayed, arid at the fame time dejedted and difcour- 
aged at fo general adefe6lion. They alone could not 

^ think of giving battle to fo prodigious an army. To quit 
the city and embark on board their fliips was the only ex- 

♦Thelaft engagement at the Thcrmopylar, wherdn Xerxes forced 
tlie palles of the moimtamS) by the deid?tof the Laced icnionisni«s, 
llieipiRns and Thcbans, who had been Hit to guard tliem, happened 
on the fame day with the battle of Artemifium ; and the news of it 
"wzs brought to Themiilocles by ah Athenian called Abronichua, 
Though the a6lion at Thermopylae had not an immediate relation 
to Themiftoclcs, yet it would have tended more to the glory of that 
I general if Plutarch had taken greater notice of it ; fiucc the ad- 
vantage gained there by Xerxes, opened Grcc?e to him, and rcndelr- 

^cd hint much more formidable, llicnnopyl* is well known to MP 

t«a nanrow pai& in the mountains near the Ei:rip«;;. 
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pcdient at prcfent ; and this the generality were very un- 
wilMng to hearken to, as they could neither have any great 
ambition for viftory, nor idea of fafety, when thej had 
left the temples of their gods and the monuments ot their 
anceftors. 

Themiftocles, perceiving that he could not by the force 
of human reafon prevail with the multitude,* let his ma- 
chinery to work, as a poet wpuld do in a tragedy, and had 
lecourfe to prodigies and oracles. The prodigy he avail- 
ed himfelf of, was the difappearing of the dragon of Mi- 
nerva, which at that lime quitted the holy place ; and the 
priefts finding the daily offerings fet before it untouched, 
Ijavc it out among the people, at the fuggefHon of Themif- 
tocles, that the goddefs had forfaken the city, -and that (he 
offered to condu6t them to fea. Moreover, by way of 
explaining to the people an oracle then received, f he told 
them, that by loooden ivalls^ there could not poffibly be 
any thing meant but fhips ; tind that Apollo, now calling 
Salamis dMney not ivretcbed and unfortunate^ as for- 
merly, fignified by fuch an epithet, that it would be 
productive of fome great advantage to Greece. His 
councils pvevailed, and he propofed a decree, that the 
city fliould be left to the prote6lion of Minerva,t the 

* He prevailed fo cfFeftuelly at laft, that the Athenians ftoned 
Cyrfilus, an orator who vehemently oppofed him, and urged all 
the common topics of love to the place of one's birth, and theaf- 
feftion to wives and helplcfs infants. The women too, to Ihow 
Low far they were from defiriiig that the caufe of Greece {houW 
lufi'er for them, ftoned his wife. 

f This was the fecond oracle which the Athenian deputies re- 
ceived from Ariftonice pricftefs of Apollo. Msny were of opin- 
ion, that by the walls of wood which fhe advifed them to have re- 
courfe to, was meant the citadel, becaufe it was palifaded ; butotb- 
CIS thought it could intend nolhing but fhips. The maintainenof 
the former opinioji urged againft fuch as fupported the latter, tto 

'• the laft line but one of the oracle, Q. S«»j SaX«/xtf, aroXit^ h. n 

■ TiKVcc yvfUiKUV, was direftly againft him, and. that without qucfc 
tion, it portended die deftruftion of the Athenian fleet near Salamis. 
Themiftocles alleged in anfwer that if the oracle had intended to 
foretel the dcftruftion of the Athenians, it would not havccallcdit 
the divine Salamis, but tlic unhappy ; and that whereas the unfor* 

•tunate in the oracle were ftylcd the fons of women, it could mcaa 
no other dian the Perfiams, who were fcandaloufly eflirmlnatc. /ff^ 
odot. 1. vii. c. 143, 144. 

t But how was this, when he had before told the people that Mi- 

•ncrva had forlakcu the citv. 
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tutelary goddefs of tlie Athenians; that the young men 
fhould go on board the ihips ; and that every one fliould 
provide as well as he poflibly could for the fafety of the 
children, the women and the flaves. 

When this decree was made, mod of tlie Athenians re- 
moved their parents and wives to Trceeene,* where they 
were received witha generous hofpitalit)'. The Trcezeni- 
ans came to a rcfolution to maintain them at the public 
<^xpenfe, for wliich purpofe they allowed each of them two 
oboU a day ; they permitted the children to gather fruit 
wherever they pleafed, and provided for their education by 
paying their tutors. This order was procured by Nicagoras. 

As the treafury of Athens was then but low, Ariftotle 
informs us that the court of Areopagus diftributed to ev- 
ery man who took, part in the expedition eight drachmas ; 
"Which was the principal means of manning the fleet. But 
Clidemus afcribes this alfo to a ftratagem of Themifto- 
cles ; for he tells us, that, when the Athenians went down 
to the harbor of Piraeus, the ^gis was loft from the ftatue 
of Minerva; and Themiftocles, as he ranfacked every 
thing, under pretence of fearching for it, found large 
fums of money hid among the baggage, which he applied 
to the public ufe ; and out of it all neceflaries were pro- 
vided for the fleet. 

The embarkation of the people of Athens wasr a very 
afTefling i'cene. What pity ! What admiration of the 
firmnefs of thbfe men, who, fending their parents and 
families to a diftant place, unmoved with their cries, 
their tears, or embraces, had the fortitude to leave the 
city, and embark for Salamis ! What greatly heightened 
the diftrefs, was the number of citizens whom they were 
forced to leave behind, becaufe of their extreme old age.f 
iVnd fome emotions of tendernefs were due even to the 
tame domelKc animals, which, running to the &ore, with 
lamentable bowlings, exprefled their affeftion and regret 
for the perfons that had fed them. One of thefe, a d,og 
tiiat belonged to Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, un- 
willing to be left behind,^is (aid to have leapt into the 
iea, and to have fwam by the fide of the ihip, till it 

♦ The feus, the great hero in Athenian ftory, was originally of 
Traceene. 

-flu this defcription we find ftrong .traces of Plutarch's human- 
ty and good nature. 

Woh. I, Z 
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reached Salamis, where, quite fpent with toil, it died im- 
mediately. And they fhow us to this day, a place called 
Cynos Sema^ where they tell us that dog was buried. 

To thefe great aftions of Themiftocles may be added 
the following : He perceived that Ariftides was much re- 
gretted by the people, who were apprehenfive that, out of 
revenge, he might join the Perfians, and do great preju- 
dice to the caufe of Greece ; he, therefore, caufed a de- 
cree to be made, that all who had been baniihed only for 
a time, fhould have leave to return, and by their counfel 
and valor a(Iift their fellow citizens in the prfeervation of 
their country. 

Eurybiades, by reafon of the dignity of Sparta, had the 
command of the fleet ; but, as he was apprehenfive of the 
danger,* he propofed to fet lail for the IJibmus^ and fix 
his Ration near the Peloponnefian army. Themiftocles, 
however oppofed it ; and the account we have of the con- 
ference on that occafion defervcs to be mentioned. When 
Eurybiades iaid,t " Do not you know, Themiftocles, tliat, 
•* in the public games, fuch as rife up before their turn, 
« are chaftifed for it ?" *« Yes,*' anfwered Themiftocles j 
** yet fuch as are left behind never gain the crown.** Eu- 
rybiades, upon this, lifting up his ftjffF, as if he intended 
to ftrike him, Themiftocles laid, *' Strike, if you pleafe» 
but hear me." The Lacedaemonians admiring his com- 
mand of temper, bade him fpeak what he had to fay; ani 
Themiftocles was leading him back to the fubje<5t, when one 
of the officers thus interrupted him, " It ill becomes you 
*' who have nocity,to acivife us to quit our habitations and 
•* abandon our country.'* Themiftocles retorted upon him 
thus : " Wretch, that thou <irt, we have indeed left our 
** walls and houl'es, not chooling, for the fake of thole in- 
•* animate things, to become (laves ; yet we Jiave Itill the 
.** moft refpettubie city of Greece, in thefe two hundred 

* It does not appear that Eurybiades wanted courage. After 
Xerxes had gained the pafsot'Thermopyla:, it was the general opu»- 
it>n of the chief officers of the confederate fleet affembled iu cojiu- 
cil (except thofe qf Athens) that their only rcfource was to build a 
ftron^; wall acro<"s the lilhmus, and to defend Peloponnefusagainft 
$hc Pcrfians. Bofides the Lacedemonians, who were impartial judg- 
es of men and things, gave the paiin of valor tti Kurybiades, and 
that of prudence to Theniiftocles. 

"t Herodotus fays, this converfation pafTed between Adiamanthus, 
l^enerHl of theCorinthians, and Thcmiiloclcs ; but Plutarch rchtes it 
with more probability of hurj blades, v> ho was commarulcr iachic!. 
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•* fliips which are here ready to defend yoU, if you will 
•* give them leave. But if you forfake and betray us a 
** fecond time, Greece fhall foon find the Athenians pof- 
'* fefled of as free a city,* and as valuable a country as 
** that which they have quitted." Thefe words ftruclc 
Eurybiades with the apprehenfion that the Athenians might 
fall off from him. We are told alfo, that as a certain Ere-' 
trian was attempting to fpcak,Themiftodes, (aid, "What ! 
** have you, too, fomething to lay about war, who are 
" like the fifli that has a fword, but no heart." 

While Themiftocles was thus maintaining his argu- 
ment i>pon deck, fome tell us an owl was feen flying to 
the right of the fleet,t which came and perched upon the 
flirouds. This omen determined the confedenates to ac- 
cede to his opinion, and to prepare for arfea fight. But 
no fooner did the enemy's fleet appear advancing towards 
the harbor of Phalerus in Attica, and covering all the- 
neighboring coafts, while Xe^^xes himfelf-was feen march- 
ing his land forces to the fhore,-than the Greeks, ftruck- 
with the fight of fuch prodigious armaments, began to 
forget the counlel of Themifl:ocles, and the Peloponnnefi- 
ans once more looked towards the Ifihmus, Nay, they re- 
folved to let fail that very night, and fuch orders were 
given to all the pilots. Themiftocles greatly concerned 
that the Greeks were going to give up the advantage of 
their ftation in the firaits,J and to retire to their refpec- 
tive countries, contrived that ftratagem which was put in 
execution by Sicinus. This Sicinus was of Perfian ex- 
tra6tion,|| and a captive, but much attached to Themif- 

♦The addrefs of Themiftocles is very much to be admired. If 
Eurybiades -was really induced by his fears to return to the Ifthmus, 
the Athenian took a right method to remove thofe fears by fuggeft- 
ing greater ; for what other free country could he intimate that the 
people of Athens Mrould acquire, but that when driven from their 
own city, in their diftrefs and dcfpair, they might fcizc thcftate of 
Sparta ? 

+ The owl was facred toMinerva the proteftrefs of the Athenians. 

\ If the confederates had quitted thedraits of Salamis, where they 
could equal the Per(ians in the line of battle, fuch of the Athenians as 
\yere in that ifland muft have become an cafy prey to the enemy; 
and the Perlians would have found an open fea on the Peloponaefiaa 
coaft, where they could a£l with all their force againll the Ihips of 
the allies. 

H Probably it was from an erroneous Heading of a paflagc in Herodo- 
tus, viz. ;ri|M7fiEi^To ofaTOTi^oif}Tci)»Mii^wr ai^^cft} v\%\»^ ioftcad 
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focles, and the "tutor of his children. On this occafio/t 
Thcmiftocles fcnt him- privately to the king of PeWia with 
orders to tell him, that the commander of the Athenians, 
having efpoufed his intereft, was the firft to inform him 
of the intended flight of the Greeks ; and that he exhort- 
ed him not to fufFer them to efcape ; but while they were 
in this confuHon, and at a diflance from their land forces, 
to attack and deftroy their whole navy. 

Xerxes took this information kindly, fuppofing it to 
proceed from frieiidfliip, and immediately gave orders to 
his officers, with two hundred fhips, to furround all the 
paffages, and to enclofe the iflands, tliat none of the 
Gredcs might efcape, and then to follow with the reft of 
the flhp&at their leifure. Ariftides, the fon of Lyfima- 
ohus was the firft that perceived this motion of the ene- 
my J and though he was not in friendship with Themifto- 
cles, but had been banifhed by his means (as has been 
related) he went to him, and told him tliey were fur- 
rounded by the enemy.* Themiflocles knowing his 
probity, and charmed with his comini^ to give this iirteU 
ligence, acquain<«d him with the affair of Sicinus, and 
entreated him to lend his affiftance to keep the Greeks m 
their (Nation ; and, as they had a confidence in his honors 
to perfuade them to come to an engagement in the ftraits. 
Ariftides approved the proceedings of Themiftocles, and 
going CO the other admirals and captains, encouraged them 
to engage. WJiile they hardly gave credit to his report, a 
Tenian galley, commanded by Paraetius came over from 
the enemy to bring the fame account ; fo that indignation 
added to neceflity, excited the Greeks to their combat. t 

of To Mt.^uv, that Plutarch calls Sicinus a Pcrfian. yEfchylu*, how- 
ever, who was in this aftion, fpeaking of Sicinus, fays, A ccruiin 
Greek from the army of the Athenians told Xerxes ^ &c, 

* Ariftides was not then in tlw confederate fieet, but in the iflc 
of i€gina, from whence he failed by night, widi great haurd 
through the Perfian fleet, to carry this intelligence. 

+ ThedilTerent condu£l of the Spartans and the Athenians on this 
occafion Teems to fliow how much fuperior the accommodating Jaws 
of Solon were to the auftere difcipline of Lycurgus. Indeed, 
while the inititutions of the latter remained in force, the Lacedx- 
monians were the greateft of all people.— -But that was impoflible. 
The lievcrity of Lycurgus's legiflation naturally tended to deftroy 
it. — Nor was thisall. — From the extremes of abflemioushardlhips, 
the next ftep was n«t to a moderate enjoyment of life, but to all 
the licentioufnefs of the xooft cifcminato luxury. The laws o( Ly« 
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As foon as it was day, Xerxes fat down on an eminence 
to view the fleet and its order of battle. He placed him- 
iclf, as Phanodemus writes, above the temple of Her- 
cules, where the ifle of Salamis is fepanited from Attica, 
by a narrow frith ; but, according to Aceftodorus, on the 
confines of Megara, upon a fpot called KeratOy " the 
** horns." He was feated on a throne of gold,* and had 
many fecretaries about him, whofe bufinefs it was to write 
down the particulars of the a€Hon. 

In the mean time, as Themiftocles was facrificing on the 
deck of the admiral galley, three captives were brought to 
him of uncommon beauty, elegantly attired, and fet off with 
golden ornaments. They were faid to be the fons of Au- 
tar^us and Sandace, fifler to Xerxes. Euphrantide, the 
fdothfajrer, cafting his eye upon them, and at the fanjft time 
obferVing a bright flame' blazed out from the viSims,f 
while a fneezing was heard firom the right, took Themifto- 
cles by the hand, and ordered that the three youths fliould 
be confecrated and facrificed to Bacchus OtAeftes\X for by 
this means the Greeks might be aflured not only of fafe- 
ty, but victory. - 

Themiftocles was aftoniflied at the ftrarfgenefs and 
cruelty of the order ;'but the multitude, who, in great 
and prefling difticukiesy truft rather to abfurd than ra- 
tional methods, invoked' the god with one voice, and 
leading the captives to the altar, infifted upon their being 
(^cred up, as the foothfayer had direfted. This partic- 

curgu5 made mfen of the Spartan wotfieri'; whi^ they were broken, 
they made women of the men. 

♦ This throne, or feat, whether of gold or fiJveri' of both, was taken 
and carried to Athens, where it was confecrated in the tehlpfleof Mi- 
nerva,- with the golden fiibre of Mardonius, which was taken after- 
ward s in the battle of Platza. Demofthenes calls it ^i^Ov apyvpp^o JiK, 
a chair with filter feet. 

+ A bright iQamc was always confidered as a fortunate omen, 
whether it were a real one iduing from an altar, or a feeming one, 
(what we call (hell fire) from the head of a living perfon. Virgil 
mentions one of tlie latter fort, which appeared 4iout the head of 
lulus and Florus, another that was feen about the head of Scrvius 
Tullius. A ineezing on the right hand, too, was deented a lucky 
omen both by the Greeks and Latins. 

\ In the fame manner Chios, Tenedos, and Leibos, offered hu- 
man facrificcs to Bacchus furnamed Omodius. But this is the fole 
inllance we know of among the AtlKoians. 

7,2 
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tikr we have from Phanias the Lefbian, a man not iin- 
veried in letters and philorophy. 

As to the number of the Perfian (hips,tlic Poet -^fchy- 
Itis fpeaks of it, in his tragedy entitled Perja^ as a matter 
he was well aflured of. 

A thoufand (hips (for well I know the number) 
The Ptrfiaa flagoliey'd ; two hundred more 
And feveu, o'erlpread the fuas. 

The Athenians had only one hundred and eighty ga]Ie}'s ; 
each carried eighteen men tliat fought upon decK, four of 
whom were archers, and the reft lieavy armed. 

If Themidocles was happy in choofing a place for ac- 
tion, he was no lefs fo in taking advantage of a proper time 
for it ;- for he would not engage the enemy, till that time 
of day when a brilk wind ufually arifes from the iea, 
which occafions a high furf in the channel. Tlils was oo 
inconvenience to the Grecian veflels, which were low 
built and well compacted ; but a \cr\ great one to the Per- 
sian fliips, which had high flerns ami lofty decks, and wen: 
heavy and unwieldy ; for it caufed them to veer in fucha 
manner, that their fides were expofed to the Greeks who 
attacked them furioufly. During the whole difpute, great 
attention was given to the motions of Themiftocles, as it 
was believed he knew beft how to proceed. Ariamenes, 
the Perfian admiral, a man of diftinguiflied honor, and 
by far tlie braved of the king's brothers, directed hjs ma- 
noeuvres chiefly againd him. His (liip was very tall, and 
from thence he threw darts and fliot forth arrows as from 
the walls of a caftle. But Aminias the Dccelean^ and Sofi- 
cies tlie Pedian, who failed in one bottom, bore down upon 
Jiiin with their prow, and both fhips meeting, they vcrc 
faftened together by means of their brazen beaks ; when 
Ariaincncs boarding their gaily, they received him with 
their pikes, and puflied him into the fca. Artemifia* 

* Artemifia, queen of HalicarnafTus, diftinguifhcd herfclf abovt 
ajl the n U of the Perfian forces, her fhips being the laft that fled ; 
which Xerxes obrer\ing, cried out, diat the men behaved like wom- 
en, and tlie women with the courage and intrepidity of men. The 
Athenians were fo inccnfed againd her, that they oilered a reward 
of ten thoufed drachmas to any one that fhould take her alive. This 
princcls mull not be confounded with that Ancniilia, who wastke 
wife oi Maufolus king of Cftiia. 
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w the body amoagfl others th^were flfttting with the 
ck, and carried it to Xerxes. 

i^'hile the fight was thus raging, we are told a great 
.t appeared as from Elcufis I and loud founds and 
:e8 were heard through all the plain of Thriafia to the 
as of a great number of people carrying the myftic 
bals of Bacchus in proceilion.* A cloud, too, feemed 
ife from among the crowd that made this noife, and to 
nd by de^jrees, till it fell upon the galleys. Other 
ntoms alio, and apparitions of armed men, they 
ight they faw, ftretching out their hands from ^gi- 
)efore the Grecian fleet. Thele they conjcdured to 
lie jEacida^f to whom, before the battle, they had 
retfed their prayers for fuccor. 

he firfl man that took a ihip was an Athenian, named 
omedes captain of a galley, who cut down the eniigns 
u the enemy's fliip, and confecrated them to the laurel- 
Apollo. As the Periians could come up in the /Iraits 
few at a time, and often put each other in confufion, 
Greeks equalling them in the line, fought them till 
evening, when they broke them entirely, and gained 
: fignal and complete vi»5lory, than which (as Simonides 
) no other naval achievment either of the Greeks or 
barians ever was more glorious. This fuccefs was 
ng. to tlie valor, indeed, of all the confederates, but 
rfly to the fegacity and condurt of Themiftocles.4: 
kfter the battle, Xerxes, full of indignation at his 
ppointment, attemptedto join Salamis to the conti. 
r, by a mole fo well fecured, that his land forces 
ht pafs over it into the ifland, and that he might (hut 
the pafs entirely againft the Greeks. At the fame 

Herodotus fays, thefe voices were heard, and this vifion-fecn, 
z days before the battle, while the Pcrfiattland forces were rav- 
g the territories of Attica. Dicseus,an Athenian exile (who hop,^ 
hereby to procure a mitigation of his country's fpte) was the 
thatobferved the thing, aud carried an account of it to Xerxes. 

A veflel had been feut to itgina to implore the afliftance of 
isand his defcendants. iEcus was the fonof Jupiter,, and had 

king of i€f;ina. He was fo remarkable for hi* juftice, thathis^ 
ers, whilll he lived are faid to have procured great advantages, 
le Greeks ; and, after his death, it was believed that he was ap- 
itcd one of the three judges in the inferAal regions. 

In this battle, which was one of the moft memorable we find 
iftory, the Grecians loft forty (hips, and the Perfians two huu- 
, bciide a great many mure tlwt -vifere taken. 
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time Themiffocles, to found Ariftides, pretended it n^ai 
his own opinion that they fliould fail to the HellefpontJ 
and break, down the bridge of (hips ; «* For fo," fays he, 
" we may take Afis, without ftirring out of Europe.** 
Ariftides* did not in the leaft relifli his propofal, but an- 
fwered him to this purpofe : " Till now we have had to 
•• do with an enemy immerfed in luxury ; but if we fliut 
** him up in Greece, and drive him to neceflSty, he who 
" is maiter of fuch prodigious forces, will no longer fit 
" under a golden canopy, and be a quiet fpe<5lator of the 
** proceedings of the war, but, awaked by danger, at- 
** tempting every thing, and prefent every where, he will 
** correct his part errors, and follow counfels better cal- 
** culated for fuccefs. Inftead, therefore, of breaking 
*' that bridge, we fhould, if poflible, provide another, 
** that he may retire the fooner out of Europe." " If 
<* that is the cafe," faid Themiftocles, " we muft allcon- 
" fider and contrive how to put him upon the moft fpeedy 
•* retreat out of Greece." 

This being refolved upon, he fent one of the king^s 
eunuchs, whom he found among the prifoners, Arnaccs 
by name, to acquaint him, ** That the Greeks, fincc 
" their vidlory at fea, were determined to fail to the 
** Hellefpont, and deftroy the bridge ; but that Thc- 
" mi (lodes, in care for the king's fafety, advifed him to 
" haften towards his own feas, and pafs over into Afia, 
•* while his friend endeavored to find out pretences of dc- 
** lay, to prevent the confederates from purfuing him." 
Xerxes terrified at tlie news, retired with the greateft 
precipitation. f How prudent the management of The- 
miftocles and Ariftides was, Mardonius afforded a proof, 
when, with a fmall part of the king's forces, he put the 

♦ According to Herodotus, it was not Ariftides, but Eurybiadei, 
who ni?Ae this reply to Themiftocles. 

+ Xerxes, having lefl Mardonius in Greece with an army of three 
htmdred thoufand men, marched with the reft towards Thrace, in 
order to cr(jfs the Helielpont. Asiio-provifions had been prepared 
beforehand, his army underwent great hardftiips, during the whole 
time of his march, whith lafted five and forty days. The kingjfind- 
ing they were not in a condition to purfue their route fo cxpedi- 
tioafly as he defired, advanced with a (mall retinue; but, whenhc 
arrived at the Helielpont, hefoimd his bridge of boats broken dovm 
l)y the violence of the ftorms, and was reduced to the ncceflity ot 
CTofling over in a fifhingboat. from the Hdlefpont he continued 
his flight to Sardis. 
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Ls in extreme danger of lofing all, in. the battle of 
a. 

rodotus tells us, that, among the cities, ^gina bore 
the pajnv ; but, among the commanders, Thcmifto- 
n fpite of envy, was univerfally allowed to have dif- 
flied himfelf moft. For, when they came to the 
us, and every officer topk a billet from the altar,*- to 
be upon it the names of thofe that had done the beft 
e, every one put himfelf in tJie firft place,. and The- 
rles in the fecond. The Lacedasmonians, having con- 
i him to Sparta, adjudged Euribiades the prisje of 

and Themiftocles that of wifdom, honoring each 
. crown of olive. They likewife prefented the latter 
he handfomeft chariot in the city, and ordered three 
ed of their youth to attend liim to the borders. At 
ext Olympic games, too, we are told, that, as 
s Themiftocles appeared in the ring, the champions 
overlooked by the i^e6lator&, who kept their eyes 
liim all the day, and pointed him out tp ilranger-s 
he utraofl admii-atioa and applaufe. Thi« incenfe 
xtremely grateful to him ; and he acknowledged K^ 
ends, that he thea reaped the fi!uit oi) his laJbQcs. ^ 
e. 

eed, he was naturally very ambit iQU3» if yje m^y foym 
rlufion f^om his. memorable a^s and; i^yi^gs. For, 
elected admiral by the Athenians, he would «^d^- 
any bufinefs, whether pubhc or p^Yftte, fingly, bujt 
F all affairs to the day he was to embark, that having 
t deal to do, he miglu appear with |he greater 4ig-. 
id importance, 
r day, as he wa& looking upon the d^«^ \>odies caA 

the iea, and faw a number ©f ctviins- of gold ap<i 
ets upon them, he palled by them, and turning to 
end, faid, Take tbeje things, for yQurfeift fo>rjtQH are 
bemiftoclei, 

Antiphates, who had formerly treated him with dif- 
ut in his glory made his court to him, he faid, Touug 
we are both come to ourfenfes at the fame time, though 
? too late, 

ufed to fay, " The Athenians paid him no honor or 
2re refpe6t ; but when a ft9rm ar^fc, or danger ap- 

le altar of Neptune. This folemnity vas defigned to make 
ive their judgment impartially, as in t^ieprcf^nce of the^d^ 
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*' pcared, they (lieltered themfelves under him, as under 2# 
*« plane tree, which, when the weather was fair again, they 
" would rob of its leaves and branches.*' 

When one of Seriphus told him, ** He was not fo^nucif 
** honored for his own fake, but for his country's." 
** True," anfwered Themiftocles, " for neither fliould I 
** have been greatly diftinguiflied if I had been of Seri- 
•* phus, nor you, if you had been an Athenian." 

Another officer, who thought he had done the ftate fomc 
fcrvice, fetting himfelf up againft Themiftocles, and ven- 
turing to compare his own exploits with his, he anfwered 
him with this fable : "There once happened a difputebe- 
«* tween the feaft day, and the day after thefeafi : Says 
" the day after the feaft, I am full of buftle and trouble, 
" whereas, with you, folks enjoy at their eafe, every thing 
** ready provided. You fay right, fays the feaft day, but 
•* if I had not been before you, you would- not have been 
** at all. So, had It not been for me, thcn^ tjohere ivouUt 
^^ you ba've been noiv /*"* 

His fon being mafter of his mother, and by her means 
of him, he faid, laughing, " This child is greater thanany 
" maw in Greece ; for the Athenians command the 
** Greeks ; I command the Athenians, his mother com- 
" mands me, and he commands his mother." 

As ne loved to be particular in every thing, when he 
happened to fell a farm, he ordered the crier to add, that 
it bad a good neighbor. 

Two citizens courting his daughter, he preferred the 
worthy man, to tlie rich one,^nd afligned this reafon. He 
had rather Jhe fhould hwve a man 'without money, than 
money luithout a man. Such was the pointed manner in 
which be often exprelTed himfelf. f 

After the greateft a61:ions we have related, his next en- 
terprife was to rebuild and fortify the city of Athens.— 
Theopompus tells, he bribed the Lacedaemonian Efbori, 
that they might notoppofe it ; but moft hiftorians iay, he 
overreached them. He was fent, it feems, on pretence of 

* There is the genuine Auic fait in mod of thefe retorts and ob- 
Jervations of Themillocles. His wit fcems to have been equal to 
Kis military and political capacity. 

+ Cicero ha<? preferved another of his fayings which defer\*es men- 
tioning. When Siraonidrs offered to teadh Themiftocles the artoi 
memory, he anfwered, Ah ! rather teach me the ^^t of forgetting ; J^r 
i often remember what i would ntt, and cannot forget what I zojuni. 
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jafiTy to Sparta. The Spartans complained that the 
ians were fortifying their city, and the governor of 
I, who was come for that purpofe, fupported the ac- 
n. But Themiftocles abfolutely denied it, and 
iged them to fend proper perfons to Athens to in- 
he walls ; at once gainmg time for fiiiifliing them, 
striving to have hoftages at Athens for his return, 
vent anfwered his expe6lation. For the Lacedse- 
is, when alTured how the fadt flood, diiTembled their 
nent, and let him go with impunity. 
tr this, he built and fortified the Piraeus (having 
ed the conveniency of that harbor.) By which 
•he gave the city every maritime accommodation. 

refpedt his politics were very different from thofe 
ancient kings of Athens. They, we are told, ufed 
endeavors to draw the attention of their fubje6ts 
he bufmefs of navigation, that they might turn it 
y to the culture of the ground ; and to this purpoie 
iiblifhed the fable of the contention between Mi- 
and Neptune for the. patronage of Attica, when the 
% by producing an olive tree before the judges, 
. her caufe. Themiftocles did not bring the Piraeus 
le city, as Ariftophanes, the comic poet would have 
:t he joined the city by a line or communication 

Piraeus, and the land to tlie fea. This meafure 
:hened the people againft the nobility, and made 
ttolder and more untra6lable, as power came with 
I into the hands of matters of fhips, mariners, and 
Hence it was, that the oratory in Pnyx, which 
lilt to front the fea^ was afterwards turned by the 
tyrants towards the land ;* for they believed a 
me power inclinable to a democracy, whereas per- 
niployed in agriculture would be lels uneafy under 
jarchy. 

:niiftocles had fomething ftill greater in view for 
:hening the Athenians by fea. After the retreat of 
s, when the Grecian fleet was gon« into the harbor 
^afic to winter, he acquainted tiie citizens in full af- 
}y ** That he had hit upon a defign which might 
Ltly contribute to their advantage, but it was not fit 
e communicated to tJieir whole body." The Athe« 

e thirty tyrants were eftabliflied at Athens by Lyfandcr, 403 
:furcthcChriIliaiicra,aad 77 yean after fhc battle of Salaaiii. 
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■ians ordered him to communicate it to Ariftides onlv,* , 
and, if he approved of it, to put it in execution. Thc- 
miftocies then informed him, " Tliat he had thoughts of 
*« burning the confederate fle*tat Pagafae." Upon which, 
Ariltides went and declared to the people, ** That the en- 
** terprife which Themiftocles propofed, was, indeed, the 
** moft advantageous in the world, but, at the fame time, 
•* the moft unjuft." The Athenians, therefore, com- 
manded him to lay afide all thoughts of it.f 

About this time the Lacedaemonians made amotion in 
the afTembly of the ArtiphiSlyonSy to exclude from that 
council all thofe ftates that had not joined in the confede- 
racy againft the king of Perlia. But Themiftocles iras 
apprehenlive that if the Theflalians, the Argives, and 
Thebans, were expelled from the council, the Laccdae* 
raonians would have a great majority of voices, and con- 
fequently procure what decrees they pleafed. He fpoke, 
tlierefore, in defence of thofe ftates, and brought the dep- 
uties off from that defign, by reprefenting, that thirtyonc 
<:ities only had their fhare of the burden of that war, and 
that the greateft part of thefe were but of fmall confiden- 
f ion ; that confequently it would be both unreafonabie 
and dangerous to exclude the reft of Greece from the 
league, and leave the council to be di6^ated by two or 
three great cities. By this he became very obnoxious to 
the Lacedaemonians, who, for this reafon, fet up Cimon 
againft him as a rival in all affairs of ftate, and ufed all their 
intereft for his advancement. 

He difobliged the allies, alfo, by failing round the 
jilands, and extorting money from them ; as we may 
4:onclude from the anfwer which Herodotus tells us tli 

* How glorious this tcftiVnony of the public regard to Ariftidci, 
from a people, then fo free, and withal io virtuous ! 

+ It is hardly polTible for the military and political genius of 
Themiftocles to iave him from contempt and dcteilation, when w« 
JMiivc at this part of his conduft. — A icrious propufal to bum the 
confederate fleet ! — That fleet, whofe united efforts had faveJ 
<". re-jco frorn dcftruftion ! — Which had fouj^ht under his aufpir" 
with fuch irreliilablc valor ! — That iacred iieet, the minutell pans 
of which fliould have been relieioufly preferred, or if confumcd, 
confumed only on the altars, and in the icrvice of the gods ! — ^Ho* 
diabolical is that policy, which, in its way to power, tramples oa 
Iiumanity, juflice and gratitude ! 



idrians gave him to a demand of that fort. He told them. 
Je brought two gods along with him, Per/vajion and 
pbrrjpp" They replied, ** They had alfo two gr^t gods 
>n their fide, fo'verty and Defpair^ who forbade them 
o ffttisfy him,'* Timocreon, the Rhodian poet, writes 
h great bitternefs againft Themiilocles, and charges 
II' with betraying him, though his friend and hoft, for 
ney, while, for the like paltry confideration, he pro- 
ed the return of other exiles. So in thefe verfes ; 

raufanras you may prarfe, and ydu Xantippin^ 

And yoTi Leutychidas : But futfe the hero, 

Who bears tJi* Athenian pal^, is Ariftides. 

What is the faUe, the vain, Themiilocles ? 

Tlic very light isgrug'd him by Latona, 

Who for vile pelt" betTay*d Tiniocreon, 

His friend and hoft ; nor gave him to befadld. 

His dear Jal yfus. For three talents more 

He faii'd and left him on a foreign coaft. 

What fatal end awaits the man that kills. 

That banish ea, that fets the villain up, 

To fill his glittering llores ? while ofiention, 

With vain airs, fain would boaft the generous hand^ 

And, at the Idhmus, fpreads a public board 

^or crowda tbateat, and curfe him at the banquet. 

t Timocreon gave a ftiU loofcr rein to hisabufe ofthe^ 
floclesy after the condemnation and banifhment of that 
at man^ in a poem which begins thus : 

Miife, crown'd with glory bear this faithful firain, 
Far as the Gretian name extends— ^ 

nocreon is faid to have been banifhed by Themiilocles, 
favoring the Perfians. When, therefore, Themifloclca? 
3 accufedof the fame traitorous inclinations, he wrote 
linfl him as follows : 

Timocreon's honor to the Medes is fold. 
But yet not his alone : Another fox 
Finds the fame fields to prey in. 

\s the Athenians, through envy, readily gave ear t^ 
umnies againft him, he was often forced to recount 
own fervices, which rendered him ftill more infup- 
•table ; and when they exprefled their difpleafure, ne 
\j Are you 'weary of receiving bcnefts often from the 
le hand? 
foi.. I. A A 
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Another offence he gave the peeple, was, his building a 
temple to Diana, under the name of ArlftobuUy or, Diana 
cfthe heft counfelf intimating that he had given the bcft 
counfel not only to Athens but to all Greece. He built 
this temple near his own houfe, in the quarter lof Melita, 
where now the executioners caft out the bodies of thofc 
that have fuffered death, and where they throw the Al- 
ters and clothes of fuch as have been ftrangled or otherwife 
put to death. There was, even in our times, a ftatuc of 
Themiftocles in this temple of Diana Arijiobuley from 
which it appeared that liis afpe6t was as heroic as liis foul. 

At laft, the Athenians unable any longer to bear that 
liigh diftinftion in which he (tood, banilhed him by the 
oftractfm ; and this was nothing more than they had done 
to others whofe power was become a burden te them, and 
who had rifen above the equality which a commonwcaltli 
requires ; for the oftracifniy or ten years banijbtnenty was 
not fo nmch intended, to punifli this or that great man, as 
to pacify and mitigate the fury of envy, who delights in 
the difgrace of Superior chara6ters, and lofes a part of her 
rancor by their fall. 

In the time of his. exile, while he took up his abode at 
Argos,* the affair of Paufaoias gave great advantage to 
the enemies of Themiftocles. The perfon that accufed 
him of treafon, was Leobotes the fon of Alcmaeon, of 
Agraule, and the Spartans joined in the impeachment. 
Paufanias at firft concealed his plot from Themiftocles, 
though he was his friend ; but when he faw him an exile, 
and full of indignation againft the Athenians, he ventured 
to conununicate his defigns to him, fhowing him the king 

* The great Paufanias, who had beaten the Pcrfians in the batJcoi 
Platjca, and who, on ma;iy occalions, had behaved with great ;;ec- 
crofity as wel} as morleration, at lalt degenerated ; ind fell into a 
icandalous treaty with the Perfiaiis, in hopc^, through their intereft. 
to make himleli fovereign of Greece. As foon as he had conceived 
tliele ftiange noti('us, hcfell into the manners of the Perfians, alTeft- 
cd all their luxury, and derided the plain cufloms of his €ountr\'. 
of which he had fonnerly been fo fond. The Ephori waited fonic 
time for clear proof of his treacherous defigns, and when they had 
obtained it, determined to impriion him. But he fled into the tem- 
ple of Minerva Chalcioicos, and they befiegcd him there. T hey wail- 
ed up all thegates, and his own mother laid the firll ilone. When 
they had almoft ftarved him to death, they laid hands on him, and 
by the timathey htd got him out of theUcraple, he expired. 
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of Perfia's letters, and exciting him to vengeance againfl 
'the Greeks, as an unjuft and ungrateful people. Themil- 
tocles rejected the felicitations of Paufanias, and refufed 
to have the leaft (hare in his defigns ; but he gave no in- 
formation of what had pafled between them, nor let the 
fecret tranfpire ; whether he thought he would defift of 
himfelf, or that he would be difcovered fome other way, 
as he had embarked in an abfurd and extravagant enter- 
prife, without any rational hopes of fuccefs. 

However, when Paufanias was put to death, there w«re 
found letters and other writings relative to the bufinefs, 
which caufed no fmall fufpicion againflThemiftocles. The 
Lacedaemonians raifed a clamor againfl him ; and thofe of 
his fellow citizens that envied him, infiftedon the charge. 
He could not defend himfelf in perfon, but he anfwered 
bv letter the principal parts of the accufation. For, to 
obviate the calumnies of his enemies, he obferved to. the 
Athenians, ** That he who was born to command,and in- 
** capable of fervitude, could never fell himfelf, and Greece 
** along with him, to enemies and barbarians." The peo-' 
pie, however, lillened to his accufers, and fent him with 
orders to bring him to his anfwer before the flates of 
Greece. Of this he had timely notice, and pafled over to 
the iile of Corcyra. The inhabitants of which had great 
Obligations to him ; for a difference between them and the 
people of Corinth had been referred to his arbitration, and 
lie nad decided it by awarding the Corinthians* to pay 
down twenty talents, and the ifle of Leucas to be in com- 
mon between the two parties, as a colony from both. 
From thence he fled to Epirus; and finding himfelf ftill 
purfued by the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, he tried a 
very hazardous and uncertain refource, in imploring the 
prote<5lion of Admetus, king of the Moloflians. Adme- 
tus had made a requeft to tho Athenians, whicli being re- 
je<5ted with fcorn by Themiltocles, hi the time of his prof, 
perity and influence in the ftate, the king entertained a 
deep refentment againft him, and made no fecret of his in« 

♦ The fcholiaft uponThucydides tells us, Thcmiftocles ftrved tl-c 
people of Corcyra in an affair of greater importance. The flates of 
Greece were inclined to make war upon that ifland, for not joining 
In the league againft Xerxes; but Themiflocles reprefented, that, if 
they were in that manner to punifli all the cities that had not ac- 
ceded to the league, their proceedings would bring greater calami- 
ties upon Greece than it had fuifeivd from the barbarians. 
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tentioiv to revenge himfelf, if ever the Athenian ftould 
fall into his power. However, while he was thiis fl^ng 
from place to place, he v[as more afraid of the recent en- 
vy of his countrymen, than of the confeguences of an old 
quarrel with the king ; and therefore he went and put 
liimfelf in his hands, appearing before him as a fuppliant» 
in a particular and extraordinary manner.* He took the 
king's fon, who was yet a child, in his arms, and kneeled 
down before the houfehold gods. This Rianner of offer- 
ing a petition, the Moloflians look upon as the mdft ef- 
fccluaJ, and the only one that can nardly be rejefted. 
Some fay the queen whofe name was Phthia, fug-gefted this 
method of fupplication to Themiftocles. Others, that 
Admetus himleif taught him to ad: the part, that he might 
have a facred obligation to allege a^inft giving him up to 
thofe that might come to demand him. 

At that time Epicrates, the Acamanian, found means 
to convey the wife and children of Themiftocles out of 
Athens, and fent them to him ; for which Cimon after- 
wards condemned him, and put him to death. This ac« 
count is given by Stefimbrotus ; yet, I know not how^ for- 
getting what he had a(rerted,or making Themiftocles for- 
get it, be tells us he failed from thence to Sicily, and de. 
manded king Hiero's daughter in marriage, promiUng to 
bring the Greeks under his fubjei51:ion ; and that, upon 
Hiero's refufal, he pafled over into Afia. But tliis a 
not probable. For Theophra/lus, in his treatife on mon« 
archy, relates, that, when Hiero fent his race horfes to 
the Olympic games, and fet up a fuperb pavilion there, 
Themiftocles harrangued the Greeks, to perfuade them to 
jpull it down, and not to fufFer the tyrant's horfes to run. 
Thucydides writes, that he went by land to the -^gean 
iea, and embarked at Pydna ; that none in the fliip knew 
him, till he was driven by a ftorm to Naxos, which was at 
that time befieged by the Athenians ; that, through fear of 
being taken, he then informed the mafter of the fliip and 
the pilot who he was ; and that partly by entreaties, part- 
ly by threatening, he would declare to the Athenians, 
however falfely, that they knew him from the firft, and 

* It was nothing particular for a fuppliant to do homage \o 
the houfehold gods of the perfon to whom he Iwd a requ^ ; but 
to do it with tU king's foa ia his arm^, was an exuaordioary ci^ 
cuAllance. 
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were bribed to take him into their veffel, he obliged them 
to weigh anchor, and fail for Afia. 

The greateft part of his treafures was privately fent 
after him to Afia by his friends. What was difcovered 
and feized for the public ufe, Theopompus fays, amount- 
ed to an hundred talents, Theophraftus lourfcore ; though 
he was not worth three talents before his employments in 
the government.* 

When he was landed "at Cuma, he underftood that a 
number of people, particularly Ergoteles and Pythodorus, 
were watching to take him. He was, indeed a rich booty 
to thofe that were determined to get money by any means 
whatever J for the king of Perfia had offered by procla- 
mation two hundred talents for apprehending him. f He, 
therefore, retired to JEgx, a little town of the Cohans, 
where he was known to nobody but Nicogenes, his hoft, 
who was a man of great wealth, and had ionie interefl: at 
the Perfian court. In his houfe he was concealed a few 
days ; and, one evening after fupper, when the facrifice 
was offered, Olbius, tutor to Nicogenes's children, cried 
out, as ilk a rapture of infpiration, 

Counfel, O Night, and viftory are thine. * 

After this, Themiftocles went to bed, and dreamed he 
faw a dragon c®iled round his body, and creeping up to 
his neck ; which, as foon as it touched his face, was turn- 
ed into an eagle, and, coyering him with its wings, took 
him up, and carried him to a diflant place, where a gold- 
en fceptre appeared to him, upon which he refled fecure- 
ly, and was delivered from all his fear and trouble. 

Jn confequence of this warning, he was fent away by 
Nicogenes, who contrived this method for it. The bar- 
barians in general, efpecially the Perfians, are jealous of 
the women even to madnefs 5 not only of their wives, 

♦ This is totally inconfiftent with that fplcndor in which ac- 
cording to Plutarch's own account, be lived, before be had any 
public appointments. 

+ The refentment of Xerxes is not at all to be wondered at, lince 
Tbcmiftocles had not only beatenjiim in the battle of Salamis^but, 
what was more dilgraccful dill, had made him a dupe to his do- 
figning perfuafions and rcprcfentations. In the lofs of viftory, he 
had fomc confolation, as he was not hirafelf the immediate caulc of 
it, but for his ridiculous return to Afiaj his angei cjuld only fall 
i:i>on biihklf and Thcmiftodcs.. 

A A i ' ' \ 
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but their flaves and concubine ; for, befide the care they 
take that they (hall be feen by none but their own femily, 
they keep them like prifoners in their hbufes ; and when 
they take a journey, they are pirt in a carriage clofc cover- 
ed on all fides. In fiich a carriage as this Themiftocles was 
conveyed, the attendants being inftruiiled to tell thofe fhfv 
met, if th«y happened to be qneltioncd, that they were 
carrying a Grecian lady from lona to a nobFemaii at 
eourt. 

Thucydides, and Charon of Lampfacnsy relate*, that 
Xerxes was then dead, and that it was to his foil* Ar- 
taxerxes that Themiftoclesaddrefled himfelf. BvLt Bpho- 
ru3, Dinon, Clitarchus, Heraclides, and feveral others, 
write, that Xerxes himfelf was then upon the t}m>ne. 
The opinion of Thucydides feems moft agreeable to 
chronology, though that is not pcrfc<^tly well fettled. 
Themiftocles, now ready for the dangerous experiment, 
applied firft to Artabanus-,f a military officw, and told 
bim, " He was a Greek, who de/ired to have audience of 
*' the king about matters of great importance, which 
** the king himfelf had much at heart." ArtabanuB an- 
fwered, '* The laws of men are difierent ; fome ellecm 
*' one thing honorable and fome another ; but it be- 
comes all men to honor and obferve the cufloms of 
" their own country. With you the things moft admired, 
•* is faid to be liberty and equality. We have many 
** excellent laws j and we regard it as one of tlie moft 
** indifpenfable, to honor the king, and to adore him 
^ as tlie ima;;e of that deity who preferves and fupporis 
** the univerfe. If, therefore, you are willing to conform 
*' to our cuftoms, and to proftrate yourfelf before the 
** king, you may be permitted to fee him and fpeak ta 
** him. But if you cannot bring yourfelf to this, you 
'* mull acquaint him with your buiinefs by a third per- 
** fon. It would be an infringement of the cuftom of 
*' liis country, for the king to admit any one to audience 
** that does not worihip him.^ To this Themiftocles 
leplied, " My bufinefs, Artabanus, is to add to tlic 
** king's honor and power ; therefore I will comply with 

♦Tliemlftocks, therefore, arrived at the Perfian court in the firft 
year of the 79th Olympiad, 462 years before the birth of Chrift; 
W that was the firil ycap of Artaxerxes's reign. 

+ Son of that A'rtabanus, captain of the guards, who flew Xerx- 
t5^»x\d perfusdcd Ajtuuecx£s to cut off hts elder biotkcr D«ri«. 
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'^ your cuftoms, frirce the god that has exactted the Per^ 
** fians, will have it fo ; and by ray means the number 
** of the king's worfhippers ftall be inCreafed. So let 
«* this be nohinderance to my communicating to the king 
** what I have to fay.'* "But ^ho," iaid Artabanus, 
** (hall we fay you are ? For by your difcourfe, you appear" 
•*tobe no ordinary perfon." IT hemiftocles ' anfweredy 
** Nobody muft know that before' the king himfelf." So 
Phanias writes ; and Eratofthenes, in his treatifc on riches^ 
adds, that Thcmiftocles was brought acquainted with Ar- 
tabanus, and recommended to him by art fercftrian woman ^ 
who belonged to that ofifcer. 

When he was introduced to fhe king,and after his prof- 
tration, flood filent,.the king commanded the interpreter 
to afk him who he was. The interpreter accordingly put 
the queftiorf, and he anfwered^ " The ftian that is now 
^* come to addrefs himfelf to you, O king, is Themif- 
«* tocles the Atheniart ; an exile, perfecuted by the 
** Greeks. The Pcrfians have fuffered much by me, but;^ 
•* it has been more than compenfated by my preventing 
** your being purfued ; when aftier I had delivered Greece, 
•« and faved my own country, I had it in my power to do 
** you alfo a fervice. My fentiments are luitable to my 
** prcfcnt misfortunes, and I come prepared either to re- 
** ceive your favor, if you are reconciled tp me, or, if 
•* you retain any refentment, to difarm it by my fubmif- 
** (Ion. Rejedl not the teftimony iiiy enenues have given 
** to the fervices I have done the rerfians, and make uie 
** of the opportunity my misfortiihes afford you, rather 
** to fhow your generofity, than to fatisfy your revenge. 
«* If you fave me, you fave your fuppliant : If you Sp- 
<* ftroy me, you deflroy the enemy of Greece."* Jn 
hopes of influencing the king by an argument drawn 
from religion, Themilloclcs added to this fpeech an ac- 
count of thevifion he had inNicogenes'shoufe, and an or- 
acle of Jupiter of Dodona, which ordered liim to go 
. to one luho bore the fame name ivitb the god \ from 
which he concluded he was fent to him, fince both were 
called, and really were great kings. 

The king gave him no anfwer, though he admired- his 
courage and magnanimity j but, with his friends, he 

♦ How extremely ahje£l'and contemptible is this petition, whereSftt 
tlte jfuppilaut fouii<Js every argument iii,kis favor ijpcn hisntfi / 
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felicitated himfelf upon this, as the moft fortunate tvent 
imaginable. We are told alfo, that he prayed to Arlma- 
niusy* that his enemies might ever be fo infatuated, as to 
drive from amongft them their ableft men ; that he of- 
fered facrifice to the gods, and immediately after made a 
great entertainment ; nay, that he was fo afFe6ted with 
j oy, that when he retired to reft, in the midft of his fleep, 
he called out three times, / h'a've TbemiJlocUs the Atbe- 
nian. 

As foon as it was day, he called together his friends, 
and ordered Themiftocles to be brought before him. The 
exile expe6ted no favor, when he found that the guards^ 
at tiie firlt hearing of his name, treated him with rancor, 
and loaded him with reproaches. Nay, when the king 
had taken his feat, and a refpetlful filence enfued, Rox- 
anes, one of his officers, as Themiftocles paflTed him, whif- 
pered him with a figh, Ah I thoufubtleferpent of Greece^ 
the king^s good genius has brouebt thee hither. However, 
when he had jjroftrated himfelf twice in the prefence, the 
king faluted him, and fjpoke to him gracioufly, telling him 
•* He owed him two hundred talents ; for, as he had de- 
*< livered himfelf up, it was but juft that he fhould receive 
«* the reward offered to any one that fhould bring him." 
He promifed him much more, afliired him of his protec- 
tion, and ordered him to declare freely whatever he had 
to propofe concerning Greece. Themiftocles replied, 
*' That a man's difcourfe was like a piece of tapeftry,t 
•* which, when fpread open, difplays its figures ; but when 
** it is folded up they are hidden and loft ; therefore he 
** begged time." The king, delighted with the compar- 
ifon, bade him take what time he pleafed ; and lie dcfired 
a year ; in which fpace he learned the Perfian language, 
lo as to be able to converfe with the king without an in- 
terpreter. 

Such as did not belong to the court, believed that he 
entertained their prince on the fubje6l of the Grecian af- 
fairs ; but as there were then many changes in the minil- 
try, he incurred the envy of the nobility, who riifpe«fted 
that he had prefunied to fpeak too freely of them to the king. 

* The god of darknefs, the fuppofcd author of plagues and ca- 
lamities, was called Ahriman^ or Arimaniiu. 

+ In thi.s he artfully conformed to the figurative manner of fpeak- 
inj iu ult- amonsj the callcra nations. 
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The honors that were psud him were far fu|)eribi- to thofc 
that other Grangers had experienced ; the king took him 
ivith him a liunting, converfed familiarly with him in his 
palace, and introduced him to the qUeen mother, Who hon- 
ored him with her confidence. He likeWife gave orders 
for his being inftrufted in the learning of the Magi, 

Demaratus, the Lacedaemonian, wlro was then at court, 
being ordered to afka favor, defired that he might be car- 
ried through Sardis in royal flate,* with a diadem upon 
his head. But Mithropauftes, the king's Coufin german, 
took him by the hand, and faid, Demaratusy this diadem 
does not £arry brain>s along ijubh it to cover \ n9r 'would 
yitu be Jupiter, though you Jbould take hold of his thunder. 
The king was highly difpleafed 9X Demaratus for making 
this requeft, and feemed determined never to forgive him ; 
yet, at the dx:^\tt of Themiftocles, he was perfuaded to be 
reconciled to him. And in the following reigns, wlien 
the affairs lof Per/ia and Greece were more Cloftly con- 
ncfted, as oft as the kings requefted a favor of iany Grecian 
captain, they are faid to have promifed him, in exprefs 
terms, That he Jbould be a greater man at their court thaH 
Themiftocles had been. Nay, we are told, tl^at Thetnifto- 
cles himfclf, in the midft of nis greatnefs, and tbe extraor- 
dinary refpe<5t that was paid him, feeing his table moft el- 
egantly fpread, turned to his children, and faid, Children^ 
*we Jbould have been undone ^ had it jtot been for our un^ 
doing. Moft authors agree that he had three cities given 
him, for bread, wine, and meat, Magnefia, Laitipfaeu^, 
and Myus.f Neanthe^ of Cyzicus, atid Phahias, add two 
more, Percote and Palaefcepfis, for his chamber and his 
wardrobe. 

• This was tlie higheft mark of honor which the Perfian kings 
eould give. Ahafuenis, the fame with Xerxes, the father of this 
Arcaxerxe^, had not long before ordaintd that Mordecai (hould b^ 
honored in that manner. 

-f* Th< country about Magnefia WM fo f«rti!e, thdt it bfoughtThiK. 
miflocles a revenue of fifty takmtA ; Lampl'acus had in itd n^igh*. 
borhood the noblefl vineyards of theeaft ; and Myus, or Myon, 
abounded in provifioni, partkulariy in iifh. It was Ufval with thlb 
^aiUro monarchs, inllead of pcnfiona to their favorites, to afTtga thttt\ 
cities and provinces. Even' iuch prQvtncea as the kings retained the 
revenue of, were under particular afl^nments ; one province fur* 
oiihing fo much foi; wine, another for Ti6iiait,athird feithepfivf 
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Some biifinefs relative to Greece having brought law 
to the fea coaft, a Perfian, named Epixycs, governor of 
Upper Phrygia, who had a defign upon his life, and had 
long prepared certain Pifidians to kill him, when he 
fhould lodge in a city called Leontocephalus, or Lton*s 
Head, now determined to put it in execution. But, as he 
layfleeping one day at noon, the mother of the gods is 
faid to have appeared to him in a dream, and thus to liavc 
addrefTcd him : " Reware, Themiftocles, of the Lion's 
" Head, left the Lion crufti you. For this warning I 
** require of you Mnefiptolema for my fervant." The- 
miftocles awoke in great diforder, and when he had de- 
voutly returned thanks to the goddefs, left the hig& 
road, and took another way, to avoid the place of danger. 
At night he took up his lodging beyond it ; but as one of 
the horfes that had carried his tent had fallen into a 
river, and his fervants were buTied in fpreading the wet 
hangings to dry, the Pifidians, who were advancing with 
their fwords drawn, faw thefe hangings indiftin^ly by 
moon light, and taking them for the tent of Themifb- 
cles, expedled to find him repofmg himfelfwithin. They 
approached, therefore, and lifted up the hangings ; but 
the fervants that had the care of them, fell upon them 
and took them.' The danger thus avoided, Themiftocles 
admiring the goodnefs of the goddefs that appealed to 
him, built a temple in Magnefia, which he dedicated to 
Cybele Dlndym^ney and appointed his daughter Mnefipto- 
lema, prieftefs of it. 

When he was come to Sardis, he diverted himfelf 
with looking upon the ornaments of the temples ; and 
among the great number of offerings, he found in the 
temple of Cybele a female figure of brafs, two cubits 
high, called Hydrophorus or the lya/^rA/f^r^r, whichhe 
himfelf, when furvcyor of the aqueducts at Athens, had 
caufed to be made and dedicated out of the fines of fuch 
as had ftolen the water, or diverted the ftream. Wheth- 
er it was that he was moved at feeing this ftatue in a 
ftrange country, or that he was defirous to ftiow the Athe- 

purfe and a fourth for the wardrobe. One of the queens had tU 
Jigypt for her clothing ; and Plato tells us (i Alcibiad) that many 
«f die provinces were appropriated for the queen's wardrobe ;ow 
for her girdle, another for her head drefs, and fo of the reft ; and 
each province bore the name of that part of the drefs it was to furniib. 
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mJans how much he was honored,* and what power he had 
all ovner the king's dominions, he addrefled himfelf to the 
gpvernor of Lydia, and begged leave to fend back the 
ftatue to Athens. The barbarian immediately took fire, 
and faid he would*certainly acquaint the king what fort of 
a fequeft he'had made him. Themiftocles, alarmed at 
this menace, applied to the governor's women, and, by 
money, prevailed upon them to pacify him. After this, 
he behaved with more prudence, fenfible how much he 
had to fear from the envy of the Perfians. Hence he did 
not travel about Afia, as Theopompus fays, but took up 
his abode at Magnefia, where, loaded with valuable pref- 
cnts, and equally honored with the Perfian nobles, he long 
lived in great (ecurity ; for the king, who was engaged 
in the affairs of the upper provinces, gave but littfe atten- 
tion to the concerns of Greece. 

■ But when Egypt revolted, and was flipported in that 
revolt by the Athenians, when the Grecian fleet failed as 
far as Cyprus and Cilicia, and Cinion rode triumphant 
mafter of the feas, then the king of Perfia applied himfelf 
to oppofe the Greeks, and to prevent the growth of their 
power. He put his forces in motion, fent out his generals, 
and difpatched meflengers to Themiftocles at Magnefia, 
to command him to perform his promifes, and exert him- 
felf againft Greece. Did he not obey the fummons then f 
No— neither refentment againft the Athenians, nor the 
honors and authority in which he now flourifhed, could 
prevail upon him to take the direction of the expedition. 
PoflTibly he might doiibt th€ event of the war, as Greece 
had then feveral great generals ; and Cimon in particular 
was diftinguiflied with extraordinary fuccefs. Above all, 
regard for his own achievements, and the trophies he had 
^^ined, whofe glory he was unwilling to tarnilh, determin- 
ed him (as the beft method he could take) to put fuch an 

♦ It is not improbable that this proceeded from a«principlc df 
vanity. The love of admiration was the ruling pailion of Themil- 
tDcleSj and dilcovers itfelf uniformly through his >vholc conduft. 
— ^Thcre might, however, be another reafon which Plutarch has not 
mentioned. Themiftocles was an excellent manager in political 
religion. He had lately been eminently diftinguifhed by the favor 
of Cybelc. He finds an Athenian ftatue in her temple. The god- 
defs conients that he fhould fend it to Athens ; and the Athenians, 
oat of rcfpccl to the goddcfs, mull ot c«ur(e cealc ta periiecute her 
.favorite Themillocle**. 
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«nd to his life as became his dignity, * Having, therefore, 
facrificed tp the gods, affcmbled his friends, and taken his 
laft leave, he drank bull's blood,t as is generally report- 
ed ; or, as fome relate it, he took a quick poiion, and end- 
ed his days at Magneiia, having lived ilxtyfive years, moft 
of which he had Ipent in civil or military employments. 
When tlie king was acquainted with the caufe and man- 
ner of his death, lie admired him more than ever, and con- 
tinued his favor and bounty to his friends and relations.^ 

Tliemiftocles had by Arcliippe, the daughter of Lyfan- 
der (if Alopece, five fons, Neocles, Diodes, Archepto- 
lis, PoIyeui:res, and Cleophantus. The three laft furviv- 
ed him. Plato takes notice of Cleophantus as an excel- 
Icht horfeman, but a man of no merit in other refpeCls, 
Neocles, his eldeit fon, died when a child, by the bite 
of a iione ; and Diodes was adopted by his grandfath- 
er Lyfantier. He had feveral daughters ; namely, Mne- 
fiptolema, by a fecond wife, who was married to Archejp- 
tolis, her half brother ; Italia, whofe hufband was Pan- 
thides. of Chios ; Sibaris, married to Nicomedes the Athe- 
nian ; and Nicomache, at Magnefia, to Phraftcles, the 
nephew of Themiflocles, who, after her father's death, 
topk a voyage for that purpofe, received her at the handi 
of her brothers, and brought upherfifter Afia, the young- 
eft of the children. 

The Magncfians erected a veiy handfome monument 
to him, which ftill remains in the market place. No 
credit is to be given to Andocides, who writes to his 
iriend?, that the Athenians ftole his aflies out of the tomb, 
and fcattered them in the air j for it is an artifice of his 
ro exafperate the nobility againft the people. Phylarchus 
too, more like a writer of tragedy than an mfborian,* 

* Thnrydidcs, who was co temporary with Thcmiftodes, only 
fn)'s, He died of a dijiimper ; but Jomt report that he poifoned himj'ej^ 
Jicing it im^q/fibk to accompUJk lohat he had promifed the king. 

Thucyd. de Bell. Pelopon. 1. i. 

+ Whilft they wercfacrificing the bull, he caufcd the blood to bt 
rctcivod in a cup. and drank it whilll it was warm, which (according 
lo PJiny) is mortal, becaule it coagulates or thickens in an inilant. 

X There is, in our opinion, more true hcroilra in the death ot 
Theniirtoclcs, than in the death of Cato. It is fomctlii.fg cathnfiil- 
ticaliy great when a man determines nottoiurvivc his Ubcilv ; bat 
it is iomethiiig Aill gicata*, whca. he refuics to furv'ivc hb liciior. 
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^v^iling hinifelf of what maybe called apiece of ma* 
chinery, introduces Neoclesand Demopolis, as the fons of 
Themiitocles, to make his iioiy more interefting and pa- 
thetic. But a very moderate degree of fagacity may dif- 
cover it to be a fiaion. Yet Diodorus the geographer 
writes in his ti'^atife of fepulchrcs, but rather by conjec- 
ture than certain knowledge, that near the harbor of Pi- 
raeus, from the promontory of Alcimus,* the land makes 

-an elbow, and when you have doubled it inwards, by the 
iHU wHter, there is a vaft foundation, upon which rfands 
the tomb of Themiftocles, t in tlie form of an altar. "With 

4iim Plato, the comic writer, is fuppofed to agree in the 
ibl lowing lines : 

Oft as the iBerehartt fpeeds the pafling fail, 
Thy tomb, Themiftocles, he ftops to hail : 
When hoftile fhips in martial combat meet, 
Thy fhade attending, hovers o'er the fleet.' 

Various honors and prtviieges were granted by the 
^4|g^f»ans to tlie dcfcendants of Themiftocles, which 
'■continued down to our times ", for they were enjoyed by 
one of his name, an Athenian, with whi)m I had a partic- 
-ular acquainta:nce and friendfhip in the houfe of Ammo- 
nias the philofopher, 

♦ Meurfius lightly correfts it Alimus, We find no place in At- 
tcca called Alcimus^hut a borough named Alimus there was, on the. 
-eafl of the Piraeus. 

+ Thucydidcs fays, that the bones of Themiftocles, by his own 
command, were privately carried back into Attica, and buried 
there. But Paufanias agrees with Theodorus, that the Athenians 
repenting of their ill ufage of this great man, honored him with a 
tomb in the Piraeus. 

It does not appear, indeed, that Themiftocies, when hanifhod, 
had any defigu either to revenge himfelf ©n Athens, or to take ref- 
uge in the court of the king»of Perlia. The Greeks themfelves 
forced him upon this, or rather the Lacedseraonians ; for, as by 
their intrigues his countrymen were induced to banifh him, fo, by 
^heir importunities after he was b^jiiflied, he was not fuffcrcd to 
enjoy any refuge in quiet. 
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CAMILLUS. 

Among the many remarkable things related of Da- 
rius Camillus, the mofl extraordinary feems to be this, 
that though he was often in the higheft commands, and 
periprmed the greateft a6lions, though he was five times 
chofen dictator, though he triumphed four times, and 
was flyle'd tht/econd founder of Rome y yet he was never 
once codTuI. Perhaps we may difcover the reafon in the 
flate of the commonwealth at that time ; the people then 
at variance with the fenate,* refufed to eleftconfuls, and, 
inftead of them, put the government in the hands of mil- 
it ary tribunes. Though thefe a6led, indeed, with confu- 
lar power and authority, yet their adminilhition was lefs 
grievous to the people, becaufe they were more in num- 
ber. To have the direction of affairs intruded to fix 
perfons inftead of two, was fome-eafe and fatisfa^lioi^ 
SI people that could not bear to be dictated to by the no- 
bility. Camillus, then diftinguiftied by his achievments, 
and. at the height of glory, did not choofe to be conful 
againft the inclinations of the people, though the cemzti^ 
or aflemblies in which they might have elected confuls, 
were feveral times held in that period. In all his other 
commiffions, which were many and various, he fo con- 
ducted himfelf, that if he was intruded with the fole pow- 
er, he ftiared it with othei*, and if he had a colleague, 
the glory was his own. The authority feemed to be (bar- 
ed by reafon of his great modeftv in command, which gave 
no occafion to envy ; and the glory was fecured to Iiira by 
his genius and capacity, in which lie was univerfally al- 
lowed to have no equal. 

The family of the Furiif was not very illuftrious be- 
fore his time ; he was the firft that raifed it to diftinction, 

* The old quarrel about the diftribution of lauds was revived, 
the people infilling that every citizen fhould have an equal fhau. 
The fenate met frequently to dilconccrt the propofal ; and at lali 
Appius Claudius moved, that fome of the college of the tribunes <>t 
the people ibould be gained, as the only remedy againft the tyran- 
ny of that body ; which was accordingly put in execution. Tbt- 
commons, thus difap^inted, chofe military tribunes inlleadof 
confuls, and fomctimes had them all plebeians. Liv. 1. iv. c. 48. 

+ furiui was the family name. Camillus (as lias been already ob- 
ir-Tyed) was an appellation of children of quality who minillcrid 
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whcn-he ferved under Poflhumius Tabertus* in the great 
battle with the Equi and Volfci.* In that aiSlion, fpur- 
ring his horfe before the ranks, he received a wound ia 
the thigh,when, inftead of retiring, he plucked the jave- 
lin eut of the wound, engaged with the braveft of the en- 
emy, and put them to flight. For this, among other hon- 
ors,- he was appointed cenfor, an office at that time of great 
dignity. f I'here is upon record a very laudable a6l of 
his, tnat took place during his office. As the wars had 
made many widows, he obliged fuch of the men as lived 
/ingle, partly by perfuaiion, and partly by threatening 
them with fines, to marry thofe widows. Another act 
of his, which indeed was abfolutely neceflfary, was, the 
caufing orphans, who before were exempt from taxes, to 
contribute to the fupplies : For thefe were very large by 
reafon of the continual wars. What was then moft ur- 

fcnt was the fiege of Veil, whofe inhabitants fome call 
'enetani. This city was the barrier of Tufcany, and in 
the quantity of her arms and number of her military, not 
inferior to Rome. Proud of her wealth, her elegance 
and luxury, (lie had maintained with the Romans many 
long and gallant difjputes for glory and for power. But 
humbled by many iignal defeats, the Veientes had thea 
bid adieu to that ambition ; they fatisfied themfelyes with 
building flrong and high walls, and filling the city with 
provifions, arms, and all kinds of warlike ftores ; and fo 

in the temple of fome god. OurCamillus was the firft who retain- 
ed it as a fumame. 

• This was in the year of Rome 324, when Camillus might be 
about'fourteen or fifteen years of age (tor in the year of Rome 389 
he was near fourfcorc] though the Roman youth did not ufe to bear 
arms fooner than feventcen. And though Plutarch lays that his gal- 
lant behavior at that time procured him the cenforfhip, yet that wav 
an office which the Romans never conferred upon a young perfon ; 
and, in fa£k, Camillus was not cenfor till the year of Rome 353. 

+ The authority of the cerifors, in the time of the republic, was 
▼ery extenlive. They had power to expel fenators the houfe, to de- 
grade the knights, and to difabk the commons from giving their 
Votes in the alfemblies of the people. But the emperors took the 
office upon themfelves ; and, as many of them as abufed it, it loft 
its honor, and iometimes the very title was laid afide. As to what 
riutarch fays, that Camillus, wlicn cenfor, obliged many of the 
bachelors to marry the widows of thofe who had fallen in the wars ; 
that was in purfuance of one of the powers of his office. 
Calibes eje prohibcnto. 
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they waited for the enemy without fear. The Cieg9 was 
long, but no lefs laborious and troublefonie to the befieg- 
ers than to tbem. For the Romans had long been accuf- 
tomcd to fumraer campaigns only, and to winter at home ; 
and then for the firft time their officers ordered them to 
conilruft forti, to raife ftrong works about their camp> 
and to pafs the winter as well as I'ummer in the enemy's 
country. 

The fcventh year of the war was now almoft paft^when 
the generals began to be blamed ; and as it was thought 
they /howed not fufficient vigor in the fiege,* they were 
fuperfeded, and others put in their room ; among whom 
was Camillus, th^ appointed tribune the fecond time.f 
He was not, however, at prefent concerned in the ficge, 
lor it f^l to his lot to head the expedition againft the 
Falifci and Capenates, who, while the Romans were other- 
wife employed, committed great depredations in their 
ecuntry, and haraffed them during the whole Tufcan war. 
Bat CamilhH falling ujion them, killed great numbers^ 
and fhut up the reft within their walls. 

During the heat of the war, a plienomenon appeared in 
the Alban lake, which might be reckoned among^ tire 
itnmgeft prodigies ; and as no common or lULti^ral caufc 
could be afligned for it, it occafioned great confternation. 
The fummer was now declining, and the fcafon by to 
means rainy, nor remarkable for fbuth winds. Of the ma- 
ny fprings, brooks, and lakes, which Italy abounds witli 
fomc were dried up, and others but feebly r/difted the 
drought ; the rivers, always low in the fummer, then ran 
with a very flender ilream. But the Alban lake, which 
has its fource within itfelf, and difcharges no part of its 
water, being quite furrounded witli mountains, without 
any caufe, unlefs it was a fupernatural one, began to riie 

* Of the fix military tribunes of that year, only two, L. Virgin- 
ius and Manius Sergius, canied on the hegeof Veil. Sorgius com- 
manded the attack, and Virginius covered the fiegc While the ar- 
my was thus divided, the Faliici and Capenates fell upon iiergiuN, 
and, at the fame time, the befieged fallying out, attacked him on 
the other (ide. The Romans under his command^ thinking they 
had all the force* of Hctruria to deal with, began to lofe courage^ 
and retire, Virginius could have faved his colleague's troops, but 
as Sergius was too proud to fend to him for fuccor^ he rciolvcd not 
to give him any. The enemy, therefore, made a dreadful {lauj^h. 
ter of the Romans in their lines. Lh\ lib. v.c. 8. 

+ The year of Rome 357. 
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jmd fweH in a moff remarkable manner, increafing till it 
reached the fides, and at laft the very tops of the hills, all 
w-hich happened without anv agitation of its waters. For 
a while it was the wonder 01 the fhepherdsand herdfmen ; 
But when the earth, which, like a mole, kept it from 
overflowing the country below, was broken down with" 
the quantity and weight of water then defcending like a 
torrent through the ploughed fields and other cultivated 
grounds to the fea, it not only aftonifhed the Romans, but 
was thought by all Italy to portend fome extraordinary 
event. It was the great fubje6l of converfation in the 
camp before Veii, fo that it came at laft to be known to 
the befieojed. 

As in tne courfe of long fieges there is ufually fome con- 
verfation with the enemy, it happened that ^ Roman 
foldier formed an acquaintance with one of the townf- 
men, a man verfed in ancient traditions, and fuppofed to 
be more than ordinarily fkilled in divination. The Ro- 
man, perceiving that he exprefled great fatisfa6lion at the 
ftory of the lake, and thereupon laughed at the fiege, told 
him, " This was not the only wonder the times had pro- 
** duced, but other prodigies ftill ftranger than this had 
** happened to the Romans ; which he (hould be glad to 
" communicate to himy if by that means he could pro- 
•* vide for his own fafety in- the midft of the public ruin." 
The man readily hearkening to the propofal, came out to 
him, expeiSting to hear fome fecret, and the Roman con- 
tinued the- difcourfe, drawing him- forward by degrees, 
till they^ were -at fome diftance from the gates. Then he 
fnatchcd 'him up in his arms, and bjr his fuperior ftrength 
held him, till, with the affiltance of fcveral foldiers from 
the camp, he was fecured and carried before the generals. 
The man, reduced to thisneceflity, and knowing that def- 
tiny cannot be avoided, declared the fecret oracles con- 
cerning his own country,.** That the city could never be 
** taken, till the waters of the Alban lake, which had now 
•* forfook their bed, and found new paflages, were turn- 
" ed back, and fo diverted, as to prevent their mixing, 
** with the fea."* 

Tlie fenate, informed of this prediflion, and deliberat- 
ing about it, were of opinion, it would be beft to fend to 
Delphi to confult the oracle. They chofe for this purpofe 

♦The prophefy, according to Livy (1. v. c. 15.) was this, Tai. 
jj»// never be U^ken till all thi water is run out 0/ the lakeof'AlbA^^ 
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three per/ons of honor and diftindlion, Licinias CoiTus, 
Valerius Potitus, and Fabius Ambuftus ; who, having 
had a profperous voyage and confiilted Apollo, returned 
with this among other anfwers, ** Tliat they had neglcft- 
" cd forap ceremonies in the Latin feafts."* As to the 
water of the Alban lake, they were ordered if pollible, to 
Ihut it up in its ancient bed ; or, if that could not be ef- 
fiddled, to dig canals and trenches for it, till it loft itfelt' 
qn the land. Agreeably to this direj^tion, the priefts 
were employed in offering facritices, and the people in 
labor, to turn the courfe of the water, f- 

In the tenth ye^r of the fiege, the i'enatc removed the 
other magtftrates^ and appointed Camillus dictator, wIm> 
made choice of Cornelius Scipio for his general of horfe. 
In the firft place he made vows to the gods, if they favor- 
ed him with putting a glorious period ta the v^ar, to cel- 
ebrate the great Circenfiaii games to their ht^nor,} and ta 
confecrate the temple of the goddefs, wjiom the Komaas 
call ihe mother matuta. By her facre4 rites we may fup- 
pofe this laft to be the goddefs Leucotliea. For they take 
a female flave into the inner part of the temple, j| where 
they beat her, and then drive her out ; they carry their 
brother's children in their arms inftead of their own ]\ 
and they reprefent in the ceremonies oif the facrifice all 
that happened to the nurfesof Bacchus, and what Ino fuf- 
fered for having faved the fan of Juno's rival. 

After thefe vows Camillus penetrated into the countn- 
of the Falifci, and in a great battle overthrew them anil 
their auxiliaries the Capcnates. Then he turned to the 
/iegeof Veii; and perceiving it would be both difficult 
and dangerous to endeavor to take it by ailkult, he or- 
dered mines to be dug, the foil about the city being 
eafy to work, and admitting oj dcptli enough for the 

* Thefc feafts were inftitutetl by Tarquin the Proud. The Ro- 
mans preiided in thcra ; but all the people of Latiuni were to attcrni 
them, and to partake of a bull then facrificed to Jupiter LatialiN. 

f This wonderful w^ork lublilh to this day, and tkc waters ot 
the lake Albano run through it. 

J Thefc were a kind of tournament in the great circus. 

!| Leucothoeor Ino was jealous of one of her female (laves, wlh) 
WcS the favorite of her hufband Alhamas. 

^ Ino was a very unhappy mother; for (he had fccn her fon-Li- 
?rchus flain by her hulband, whereupon fhe threw hcrfelf into thi 
lea with her other fon Meliccrtes. But fhc was a more fortwufr' 
auuif having prefer\ued Bacchus tkc fon of hes fiftcr S«nicle. 
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works to be carried on unfeen by the enemy. As thi* fuc- 
ceeded to his wifh, he made an ^iflault without, to call the 
enemy to the walls ; and in the mean time, others of his 
foldiers made their w^y through the mines, and fecretly 
pcnetrj^ted to Juno's temple in the citadel. This was the 
inoii considerable temple in the city ; and we are told, 
that at that inllant the Tufcan general happened to be fac- 
rificiug ; when tlie ioothiayer, upon infpe6tion of the en- 
trails, cried oqt, " The gods promife victory to fiim that 
♦* ihall finifh this f;^rifico ;*'* the Rom<^ns, ^ho were un- 
der groui\d, hearing what }ie i$|id, immodiately removed 
tJie pavement, and Cjam^ out with loqd ifhouts and clashing 
their arms, which (truck the enemy with fuch terror, tliat 
they fled, and left the entrails, which were carried to Ca- 
inillus. But perhaps this has more the air of fable tha»i 
of hiltory. 

The city, thus taken by the Romans, fword in hand, 
wljjle they were bufy in plundering it and carrying oft' its 
immenfe riches, Camillus beholding from the citadel what 
was done, at firft buril intp tears ; and when thofe about 
him began to magnify his happinefs, lie lifted up his hands 
towards heaven, and uttered this prayer : " Great Jupi- 
** ter, and ye gods that have the infpedlion of our good 
*' and evil a<5tiona,yeknow tliat the Romans, not without 
•* jufl caufe, but in their own defence, and conftrained by 
** neceflity, have made war againll this city, and their en- 
** emics, its unjuft inhabitants. If we muft have fome 
«* misfortune in lieu of tliis fuccefs, I entreat that it may 
" fall, not upon Rome, or the Roman army, but upon 
•* myfelf : Yet lay not, ye gods, a heavy hand upon me !"f 

* \Vord« fpoken by perfons unconcerned in their affairs, and up- 
on a quite different lubjeft, were interpreted by the Heathens as 
{;ood or bad omens, it they happened to be any way applicable to 
their calc. And they took great pains to fulfil the omen, if they 
Ihoaght it fortunate ; as w*ril as to evade it, if it appteared unlucky. 

+ Livy, who has given us this prayer, has not qualified it with that 
modification fo unworthy of Camillus, uq ifiavrov E^cep^io-TO ncotu 
TsXetrruJa*, may it he zvith as h'ttte detri/aent as pojihle to myfelj! On 
the contrary, he layi ut earn invidian Unirefuo privato iixcommodo^ quaai 
miniino publico populi Romam /iceril. Camillus prayed, that ijthisfuc- 
cefs mujl have an eijuivalent in fome cnj'uing misfortune^ that misfoitune 
night fail upon iimfelfy and the Roman people efcape tuith as little detriment 
ai po//ihle. This was j^eat and heroic. Plutarch having but an Uku 
perfc^l knowledge of the Roman langnnge, probably miftook the 
ieni«*. 
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After he hid rcfigned his diftatorfhip, he laid thecsrftr 
before the fenate ; and the foothfayers declared, that th& 
facrifices announced the anger of the gods, which ought 
to be appeafed by offerings expreflive of their gratitude 
for the favors they had received. The fenate then made 
a decree, that the plunder (hould remain with the foldiers 
(for they knew not how to manage it otherwife ;) but that 
each Oiould produce upon oath, the tenth of the value of 
what he had got. This was a great hardfliip upon the fold- 
iers J and thofe poor fellows could not, without force, be 
brought to refund fo large a portion of the fruit of 
their labors, and to make good not only what they had 
hardly earned, but now adually fpent. Camillus, dif- 
trefled with their complaints, for want of a better excufe, 
made ufe of a very abfurd apology, by acknowledging he 
had forgotten his vow. This they greatly refented^ 
that having then vowed the tenths of the enemies goods^ 
he ftiould now exa61: the tenths of the citizens. How- 
ever, they all produced their proportion, and it was 
refolved that a vafe of mafly gold fhould be made and fent 
to Delphi. But as there was a fcarcity of gold in the 
city, while the jnagiftrates were confidering how to pro- 
cure it, the Roman matrons met, and having confulted 
among themfelves, gave up their golden ornaments^ 
which weighed eight talents, as an offering to the god. 
And the fenate, in honor ef their piety decreed that they 
fliould have funeral orations as well as the men, which 
had not been the cuftoni before.* They then fent three 
of the chief of the nobility anibafladors, in a large (hip 
well manned and fitted out in a manner becoming fo fol- 
emn an occauon. 

In this voyaij^e they were equally endangered by a 
florrn and a calm, but efcaped beyond all expe(5lation, 
when on the brink of deftruttion. For the wind (lacken- 
ing near the JEolmn iilands, the galleys of the Lipareans 
gave them chafe as pirates. Upon their ft retching out 
their hands for mercy, the Lipareans ufed no violence to 

* The matrons had the value of the gold paid them ; and it was 
not on this occafion, but afterwards, when they contributed their 
golden ornaments to maice up the fum demanci;:d by the Gauls, that 
funeral orations were granted them. The privilege they were now 
favored with was leave to ride in chariots at.the public games and 
facritices, and in open carriages, of a lefs honorable fort, on otbct 
pccafionsj in (he ilrcets» 
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their perfons, but to^Ved the fhip into* harbor, and there 
«xpofed both them and their goods to fale, having firft ad- 
judged them to be lawful prize. With much difficulty, 
however, they were prevailed upon toreleafe them, outot 
regard to the merit and authority of Timefitheus the chief 
inagiftrate of the place ; who, moreover, conveyed them 
with his own vefrels, and aljifted in dedicating the gift. 
For this, fuitable honors were paid him at Rome. 

And now the tribunes of the people attempted to brirtg; 
the law for removing part of the citizens to Veii once 
more upon the carpet ; but the war with the Falifci very 
feafonably intervening, put the management of the elec- 
tions in the hands of the patriT:ians j and they nominated 
Camillus a military tribune,* together with five'others ; 
as affairs then required a general of confiderable'dignity, 
reputation and experience. When the people had confirm- 
ed this nomination Camillas marched his forces into the 
country of the Falilci, and laid fiege to Falerii, a city well 
fortified, and provided in all refpedts for the war. He was 
fenfible it was like to' be no eafy affair, nor foon to be dif- 
patched, and this was one reaion for his engaging in it ; 
lor he was deTirous to keep the citizens employed abroad, 
that they might not have leifure to fit down at home, and 
raife tumults and feditions. This was indeed a remedy 
which the Romans always had recourfe to, like goodphyfi- 
cians, to expel dangerous humors from the body politic. 

The Falerians, trufting to the fortifications with which 
they were furrounded, made fo little account of the fiege, 
that the inhabitants, except thofe who guarded the walls, 
walked the ftrects in their common' habits. The boys too 
went to fchool, and the mafier took them out to walk and 
cxercife about the walls. Forthe Falerians, like the Greeks, 
choofe to have their children bred at one public fchool, 
that they might betimes be accuftomcd to the fame difci- 
pline, and form thcmfelves to friendfhip and fociety. 

This fchoolmafter, then, defigning to betray the Fale- 
rians by means of their children, took them every day out 
of the city to exercife, keeping pretty clofe ta the walls 
.at firlt, and when their "cxttrcile was over led them in 
again. By degrees he took them out farther, accufiom- 
■ ing them to divert themfelves freely, as if they had noth- 

* The year of Rome 361. ' -Camillus was- then nulitary tribune 
the. third time. 
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inf: to fear. At laft, having got them altogether, ht 
brought them to the Roman advanced guards and deliv- 
ered them up to be carried to Caraillus. "When he came 
into his pretence, he laid, •* He was the fchooliuafler of 
** Fulcrii, but preferring his favor to the obligations of 
• * duty, he ^ame to deliver up thofe children to him, and 
** in them the whole city.** This action appeared very 
blocking to Camillus, and he faid to thofe tliat were by, 
*' War (at beft) is a (ava^e thing, and wades tlirougha fea 
** of violence and injulOce j yet even war itfelf has its 
" laws, which men of honor will not depart from ; nor do 
** they fo purfue viftor)-, as to avail themfelves of a^ts of 
" villainy and bafcncfs. For a great general fliouldrcly i 
** only on his own virtue, and not upon the treachery ot' 
*< others.'* Then he ordered the liiiors to tear off tlic 
wretches clotlics, to tie his hands behind him, and to fur- 
rifii the bovs with rods and fcourges, to punifh the traitor, 
and whip him into tlie city. By this means the Fale- 
rians had difcovcred the fchoolmafter's treafon ; the city, 
as might be expefled, was full of lamentations for 
fo great a lofs, and the principal inhabitants, both mea 
;ind women, crowded about the walls and the gate like 
perfons diftracled. In the midft of this diforder they ef- 
pied the boys whipping on their mafter, naked and bound ; 
and calling Camillus " their god, their deliverer, tlieir 
*• father." Not only the parents of tliofe children, but 
all the citizens in general, were ftruck with admiratioi>at 
the fpeitacle, and conceived fuch an affection for the juf- 
tice of Camillus, that they immediately alTembled in coun- 
cil and fent deputies to furrender to him both themfelves 
and their city. 

Camillus ient them to Rome ; and when they were 
introduced to the fenatc, they faid, <* The Ro^nans, in 
** preferring jultice to conqueft, have taught us to be 
** fatisfied with lubmiflion inftead of liberty. At the 
** fame time we declare we do not tliink ourfelves fo 
** nmch beneath you in llrength, as inferior in virtue." 
Tlie fcnate referred the difquilition and fettling of the 
articles of peace to Camillus j who contented himfeK 
with taking a fum of money of the Falerians, and having 
entered into Rlliance with the whole nation of the Falifci, 
returned to Rome. 

But the foldiers, who expelled to have had the plun- 
dering of Falerii, when they came back eii\pty handed^ 
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accufcd Camillus to their fellow citizens as an enemy to 
the commons^ and one that malicioufly oppofed the intereft 
of the poor. And when the tribunes again propofed the 
law for tranfplanting part of the citizens to Veii,* and 
lummoned the people to give their votes, Camillus fpoke 
very freely, or rather with much afperity againft it, ap- 
pearing remarkably violent in his oppofition to the peo- 
ple ; who therefore lofl their bill, but harbored a ftrong 
refentment againft Camillus. Even the misfortune he had 
in his family, of lofing one of his fons, did not in the leaft 
initigate their rage ; though, as a man of great goodnefs 
and tendernefs of heart, ht was inconfolabie for his lofs, 
and fhut himfelf up at home, a clofe mourner with the 
women, at the fame time that they were lodging an im- 
peachment againft him. 

His accufer was Lucius Apuleius, who brought againft 
him a charge of fraud with refpefl to the Tufcan ipoils ; 
and it was alleged that certain orafs gates,^ a part of thofe 
fpoils, were found with him. The people were fo much 
«xafperated, that it was plain they would lay hold on any 
pretext to condemn him. He, therefore, aflembled his 
friends, his colleagues, and fellow foldiers, a great num- 
ber in all, and begged of them not to fuflfer him to be 
cruftied by falfe and unjuft accufations, and expofed to 
the fcorn of his enemies. When they had conlulted to- 
gether, and fully confidered the affair, the aniwer they 
gave was, that they did not believe it in their power to 
prevent the fentence, but they would willingly aflfift him 
.to pay the fine that might be laid upon him. He could 
not, however, bear the thoughts of fo great an indignity, 
ind giving way to his refentment, determined to quit the 
city as a voluntary exile. Having taken leave of his wife 
and children, he went in filence from his houfe to the gate 
of the city.f There he made a ftand, and turning about, 
ft retched out his hands towards the capitol, and prayed 

♦ The Patricians carried it againfl the bill, only by a majority 
of one tribe. And now they were fo well plaafed with the people, 
that the very next morning a decree was paffed, affigning fix acres 
of the lands of Veii, not only to every father of a ^mily, but to 
•very fingle perfon of free condition. On the other hana the peo- 
ple delighted with this liberality, allowed th6^1e£ling of couiulsi 
inilead of military tribunes. 

f This was four years after the taking of Falerii. 

Vol. I. C c 
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to tlie gods, " That if he was driven out without any 
** fault ©f his own, and merely by the violence or envy of 
" the people, the Romans might quickly repent it, and 
*• exprefs to all the world their want of Csunillus, and 
" their regret for his abfence." 

When he had thus, like Achilles, uttered his impreca- 
tions againfi his countrymen, he departed ; and, leaving 
his caufe undefended, he was condemned to pay a fine of 
fifteen thoufand ajes ; which, reduced to Grecian money, 
is one thoufand five hundred drachma : For the as is a 
fmall coin that is the tenth part of a piece of filver, which 
for that reafon is called denarius^ and anfwers to our 
drachma. There is not a man in Rome who does not 
believe that thefe imprecations of Camillus had their ef- 
feft ; though the puniftiment of his countrymen for their 
injuftice, proved no ways agreeable to liim, but on the 
contrary matter of grief. Yet how great, how memora- 
ble was that punilhment ! How remarkably did vengeance 
purfue the Romans ! What danger, deftrudtion, and dif- 
grace, did thofe times bring upon the city ! Whether it 
was the work of fortune, or whether it is the oflBce of fomc 
deity to fee tliat virtue fhall not be opprefled by the un- 
grateful. with impunity.* 

The firft token of the approaching calamities, was the 
deatli of Julius the Cen/or.-f For the Romans have a 
particular veneration for the cenfor, and look upon his 
office as facred. A fecond token happened a little before 
the exile of Camillus. Marcus Ceditius, a man of no il- 
lurtrious family, indeed, nor of fenatorial rank, but a perfon 
of grear probity and virtue, informed tlie military tribune> 
of a matter which deferved great attention. As he was 
going the night before along what is called the New Road, 
he faid he was Jiddrelled in a loud voice. Upon turning; J 
about he faw nobody, but heard thefe words in an accent 

* It was the goddefs Neraefis whom the Heathens believed to 
have the office of punifhing evil aftions in this world, particulail}' 
pride and ingratitude. 

f The Greek text as it now ft.ands, inftcad of the cenfor J»Iius, 
has the mcnlh of July ; but that has been owing to theerrorot lomc 
ignorant tranfc fiber. Upon the death of Caius Julius the ceniur. 
Marcus Cornelius was appointed to fucceed him: liut as thecen- 
forfhip of the latter proved unfortunate, ever after, when a cenlor 
happened to die in his office, they not only forbore naming anotb- 
rr in his place, but obliged his colleague to quit his dignity. 
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more than human, " Go Marcus Ceditius, and early in 
** the morning acquaint the magiftrates, that they muft 
" fliortly expedl the Gauls." But the tribunes made a 
jefl of the information ; and foon after follov/ed the dif- 
grace of Camillus. 

The Gauls are of Celtic origin,* and are faid to have 
left their countr)^, which was too fmall to maintain their 
vaft numbers, to go in fearch of another. Thefe emigrants 
confided of many thoufands of young and able warriors, 
with a ftill greater number of women and children. Part 
of tliem took their route towards the nortliern ocean, 
crofled theRiphaean mountains, and fettled in the extreme 

{)arts of Europe ; and part eftablifhed themfelves for a 
ong time between the Pyrenes and the Alps, near, the 
Senones and Celtorians. f But happening to tafte of wine, 
which was then for the firft time brought out of Italy, 
thev fo much admired the liquor, and were fo enchanted 
with this new pleafure, that they fnatched up their arms, 
and taking their parents along with them, marclied tothc 
Alps,t to feek that country which produced fuch excellent 
fruit, and, in companion of which they confidered all oth- 
ers as barren and ungenial. 

The man that firft carried wine amongfl them, and 
excited them to invade Italy, is faid to have been Arunsa 
Tufcan, a man of fome diftin^lion, and not naturally dif- 
pofed to mifchief, but led to it by his misfortunes. He 
was guardian to an orphan named Lucumo,|| of tlie great- 
eft fortune in the country, and moft celebrated for beauty. 
Aruns brought him up from a boy, and when grown up, 
he ftill continued at his houfe, upon a pretence of enjoy- 

♦Thc ancients caUed all the inhabitants of the weil an^d north, aa 
iiT as Scythia, by the cominon name of Celtae. 

+ The country of the Senones contained Sens, Auxere, and Troyes, 
as far up as Paris. Who the Celtorii were is not known : Proba- 
bly the word is corrupted. 

$ Livy tells us, Italy was known to the Gauls two hundred years 
before, though he does indeed mention the ftory of Aruns. Then he 
goes on to inform us, that the migrations of the Gauls into Italy and 
other countries, was occafioned by their numbers being too large for 
iheir old fettlcments ; and that the two brothers Beliovefas and Si- 
gbvefus calling lots to determine which way they Ihould {l!ccr their 
courfe, Italy fell to Beliovefus, and Germany to Sigovefus. 

^ Lttcumo was not the name but the title of the young man. He 
was lord of a Lucomony, Hetruria was divided into priucipalitiea.. 
called Lucomoniis, 
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ing his converfation. Meanwhile he had cdrniptcd his 
guardian's wife, or fhe had corrupted him, and for a long 
time the criminal commerce was carried on undifcovercd. 
At length tHfeir pailion becoming fo violent, that they 
could neither reltrain nor conceal it, the young man 
carried her off, and attempted to keep her openly. The 
hulband endeavored to find his redrefs at law, but was 
difappointed by the fuperior intereft and wealth of Lu- 
cumo. He therefore quitted his own country, and having 
heard of the enterprifing fpirit of the Gauls, went to them, 
and conduced their armies into Italy. 

In their firft expedition they loon pofleflTed themfelves 
of that country which ftretches out from the Alps to botJi 
feas. That this of old belonged to the Tuicans, the names 
themfelves are a proof : For the fea which lies to the north 
is called the Adriatic from a Tufcan city named Adria, 
and that on the other fide to the fouth is called the Tuf- 
can Sea. All that country is well planted with trees, has 
excellent paftures, and is well watered with rivers. It 
contained eighteen confiderable cities, whofe manufactures 
and trade procured them the gratifications of luxury. 
The Gauls expelled the Tufcans, and made themfelves 
mailers of thefe cities ; but this was done long before. 

The Gauls were now befieging Clufium, a city of 
Tufcany. The Clufians applied to the Romans, entreat- 
ing them to fend ambalFadors and letters to the barba- 
rians. Accordingly they fcnt three illultrious perfons of 
the Fabian family, who had borne the higheft employ- 
ments in the ftate. The Gauls received them courteouf- 
ly on account of the name of Rome, and patting a flop to 
their operations againfl the town, came to a conference. 
But when they were alked what injury they had received 
from the Clufians that they came againfl their cit)', 
Brennus, king of the Gauls, fmiled and faid, •* Tlie in- 
** jury the Clufians do us, is their keeping to themfelves 
** a large tra6t of ground, when they can only cultivate 
** a fmall one, and refufing to give up a part of it to u^ 
" who are ftrangers, numerous, and poor. In the fame 
•* manner you Romans were injured formerly by the Al- 
** bans, the Fidcnates, and the Ardeates, and lately by 
" tlie people of Veii ^nd Capenae, and the greateft part 
** of the Falifci an^ the Volfci. Upon thefe you make 
** war J if they refufe to fhare with you their goods, you 
** enflave their perfofls, lay wafle their country, and 
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•'^demoirih their cities. Nor are your proceedings dif- 
** honorable or unjuft 5 for you follow the moft ancient 
** of laws which dire^s the weak to obey the ftrong, 
** from the Creator even to the irrational part of the 
•* creation, that are taught bv^nature tojfnake ufe of the 
*' advantage their ftrength aflPords them againft the fee- 
** ble. Ceafe then to exprefs your compaflion for the 
** Clufians, left you teach the Gauls in their turn to com- 
<* miferate thofe tliat have been opprefled by the Ro- 
'* mans." 

By this anfwer the Romans clearly perceived that 
Brennus would come to no terms ; and therefore they 
went into: Clufmm, where they encouraged and animated 
the inhabitants to a fally againft the barbarians, either to 
make trial of the ftrength of the Clufians, or to fhow 
their own. The Clufians made the fally, and a fliarp con- 
fli6l enfued near the walls, when Quintus Ambuftus, one 
of the Fabii, fpurred his horfe againft a Gaul of extraor- 
dinary ftze and figure, .who had advanced a good way be- 
fore the ranks. At firft he was not known, becauie the 
encounter was hot, and his armor dazzled the eyes of the 
beholders: But when he had . overcome and killed, the. 
Gaul, and came to defpoil him of his arms, Brennus knew 
liim, and called the gods to witncfs, . " That againft all 
** the laws and ufages of mankind which were efteemed 
** the moft lucred and inviolable, Ambuftus came as an 
" ambaffador, but afbed as an enemy." ' He drew off his 
men direflly, and bidding the Clufians farewell, led his 
army towards Rome. But that he might not feem to re- 
joice that fuch an affront was offered, or to have, wanted 
a pretext for hoftilities, . he fent to demand the oflRender, , 
in order to puniih him, and in the. mean time advanced . 
but flowly. 

The herald being arrived, the. fenate was aflembled,^ 
and many fpoke againft the Fabii ; ; particularly the priefts 
called feciales reprefented the action as an offence againft 
religion, and adjured the fenate to lay the whole guilt 
and the expiation of it upon the perfon who alone was 
to blame, and fo to avert the wrath of heaven from the 
reft of the Romans. Thefe feciajes were appointed by 
Numa,. the mildeft and jufteft of kings, coniervators of 
peace, as well as judges to give fanition to the juft caufcs 
of war. The fenate referred the matter to the peojple, 
and the. priefts accufed Fabius with iome ardor before 
c c a. 
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them, but fuch was the difregard they expreiTcd for their 
perfons, and fuch their contempt of religion, that they 
conflituted that very Fabifis and his brethren mHitaty 
tribunes,* 

As foon as the Gauls were informed of this they were 
gieatly enraged, and would no longer delay their march, 
.but haftened forward with the utmoft celerity. Their 
prodigious numbers, their glittering arms, their fury and 
impetuofity (truck terror wherever they came ; people 
gave up their lands for loft, not doubting but the cititt 
would foon follow : However, what was beyond all ex- 
peftation, they injured no man's property ; they neither 
pillaged the fields, nor iniulted the cities ; and as they 
pafled by, they cried out, " They were going to Rome, 
" they were at war with the Romans only, and confidered 
" all others as their friends.*' 

While the barbarians were going forward in this im- 
petuous manner, the tribunes led out their forces to bat- 
tle, in number not inferiorf (for they confided of forty 
thoufand foot) but the greatefl part undifciplijied,. and 
fucli as had never handled a weapon before. Befides, 
they paid no attention to religion, having neither pro- 
pitiated the gods by facrifice, nor confulted" the footh^ 
fayers, as was their duty in time of danger,, and before 
an engagement. Another thing which, occafioned no 
fmall confufion, was the number of perfons joined in the 
command ; whereas b«fore, they had often appointed fear 
wars of lefs confideration a fingle leader, wliom they call 
dilatory fenfible of how great confequence it is to good 
order and fuccefs, at a dangerous crifis, to be actuated as 
it were with one foul, and to have the abfolute conunand 
invefied in one perfon. Their ungrateful treatment of 
Camillus, too, was not the Icaft unhappy circumftance; 
as it now appeared dangerous for the generals to ufe their 
authority without fome flattering indulgence to the peo- 
pie. 

In this condition they marched out of the city, and 
encamped about eleven miles from it, on the banks of 

*Thc year of Rome 366 ; or (according to fome chronologer*) 

365- 

+ They were inferior in number; for the Gauls were fevcnty 
ihouland ; and therefore the Romans, when they came to aflion, 
were obliged to extend their wings lo as to make their coitic very 
thin, which was one reaiba of their bcipg foon broken. 
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the river Allia, not far from its confluence with the Ty. 
ber. There the barbarians came upon them, and as the 
Romans engaged in adiforderly manner, they were (hame- 
fully beaten, and put to flight. Their left wing was foon 
pufhed into the river, and there deflroyed. The right 
wing, which quitted the field, to avoid the charge, and 
gained the liills, did not fuff'er fo much ;. many of them 
efcaping to Rome. The red that furvived the carnage^, 
when the enemy were fatiated with blood, ftole by night 
to Veil, concluding that Rome was loft, and its inhabit- 
ants put to the fword. 

This battle was fought when the moon, was at full^ 
about the fummer folftice, the very fame day that the 
Daughter of the Fabii happened long before,.* when three 
hund red of them were cut off b^ the Tufcans, The fec- 
ond misfortune, however, fo much effaced the memory of 
the firft, that tlie day is flill called the day^ of Allia, from 
the river of that name. 

As to the point, whether there be any lucky or unlucky 
.days,t and whether Heraclitus. was right in blaming He- 
liod for diftinguifhing them into fiortimate and unfortunate^ 
as aot knowing that the nature of all days is the fame, we 
have confidered it in another place. But on this occafion, 
perhaps, it may not be amifs to mention a few examples. 
The Boeotians, on the fifth of the month which they call 
Hippodromlus and the Athenians Hecatomhaon [JulyJ 
gaificd two fignai viftories, both of which reflored liberty 
to Greece ; the one at Leu6lra ; the other at Geraeftu^, 
above two hundred years before,J when they defeated 
T^ttamyas and the Theflalians. On the other hand, the 
Perfians were beaten by the Greeks on the lixth of Boe» 

• The fixtecnth of July; 

+ The ancients deemed fome days lucky, and others unlucky, 
either from fonie occult power which they fuppofed to be in num- 
bers, or from the nature of the deities who prefided over them, or 
clfc from obfervalion of fortunate Qr unfortunate events having often 
bajppencd on particular days. 

X The 1 heffalians under the comniand of iLattamyas, were beaten 
by the Boeotians not long before the battle of Thermopylae, and 
little more than one hundred years before the battle of Lcuftra. 
There is alfo an error here in the name of the place, probably intro- 
duced by fome blundering t;ranfcriber (for Plutarch muft have 
been well acquainted with the names of places in BoEOtia.) Inftead 
of Gcrarftus, we Ihould read Cereffus ; the former was a proneik^ 
fory in Euboea, the latter was a fort in 3ocoti»^ 
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dromion [September] at Marathon, on the third at Pla- 
taea, as alfo Mycale, and on the twentyfixrh at Arbcli. 
About the full moon of the fame month, the Athenians, 
under the conduct of Chabrias, were victorious in the fca 
fight near Naxos, and on the twentieth they gained the 
vidory of Salami s, as we have mentioned in the treatife 
concerning days, TYic iwonih Thargelion [MayJ was al- 
fo remarkably unfortunate to the barbarians ; for in that 
month Alexander defeated the king of Perfia*s generals 
near the Granicus ; and the Carthaginians were beaten by 
Timoleon in Sicily on the twentyfourth of the fame ; a 
day ftill more remarkable (according to Ephorus, Callif- 
thenes, Demafter and Phylarchus) for the taking of Troy. 
On the contrary, the month Metagitnion [ Auguft] which 
the Boeotians call Panemus^ was very unlucky to the 
Greeks ; for on the feventh they were beaten by Antipa- 
ter in the battle of Cranon, and utterly ruined, and before 
that they were defeated by Philip at Chasronea. And on 
that fame day and month and year, tlie troops which un- 
der Archidamus made a defcent upon Italy, were ait to- 
pieces by the barbarians. The Carthaginians have fet a 
mark upon the twentyfecond of that month, as a day that 
lias always brought upon them tlie grcateft of calamities. 
At the fame time I am not ignorant that about the time of 
tlie celebration of the myjleries, Thebes was dem©lifhed 
by Alexander ; and after that, on the fame twentieth of 
iio'e dromion [September] a day facred to the folemnitie? 
of Bacchus, the Athenians vsere obliged to receive a Ma- 
cedonian garrifon. On one and the fame day the Romans, 
under tlie command of Cncpio, were ftripped of their 
camp by the Cimbri, and afterwards under Lucullus 
conquered Tigranes and the Armenians. King Attalus 
and Pompey the Great both died on their birth days. 
And I could give account of many others, whos o" fhc 
fame day, at different periods, have experienced both 
good and bad fortune. Be ihat as it may, the Romani 
marked the day of their defeat at A Ilia as unfortunate; 
and as fuperftitious fears i^enerally increafe uponaniii- 
fortune, they not only dillinguifhed that as fuch, but 
the two next that follow it in every month throughout 
tiic year. 

If, after fo dccifive a battle, the Gauls had immediately 
Burfued the fugitives, there would have been nothing to 
ninder the. entire deitru^lion cf Rome and all that re 
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led in it ; with fuch terror was the city ftruck at the 
rn of thofe that efcaped from the battle, and fo filled 
I confufion and diftradlion I But the Gauls, not imag- 
g the vi6lory to be fo great as it was, in the excefs 
their joy, indulged themfelves in good cheer, and 
ed the plunder ot the camp ; by which means num« 
5 that were for leaving the city, had leifure to efcape,, 
thofe that remained, had time to recolle6t themfelves 
prepare for their defence. For quitting the reft of 
city, they retired to the capitol, which they fortified 
1 ftrong ramparts, and provided well with arms. But 
r firfl care was of their holy things, moft of which they 
^eyed into the capitol. As for the facred tire, the njef- 
virgins took it up, together with other holy relics, and 
away with it ; though fome will have it, that they have 
the charge of any thing but that e'verliifing fire, 
:Ii Numa appointed to be worfhipped as the principle- 

I things. It is indeed the moft active thing in nature ; 
all generation either is motion, or, at leaff, with mo- 
. Other parts of matter, when the heat fails, lie (lug- 
and dead, and crave the force of fire, as an informing 
; and when that comes, they acquire fome active or 

ve quality. Kence it was that Numa, a man curious 
is refearches. into nature, and on account of his wif* 
t, fuppofed to have converfed with the mufes, confe- 
ed this fire, and ordered it to be perpetually kept up, 
n image of that eternal power which preferves and ac- 
es the univerfe. Others fay, that according to the uf* 
of the Greeks, the fire is kept ever burning before the 
' places, as an emblem of purity ; but that there are 
:r things in the molt fecret part of the temple, kept 

II the light of all but thofe virgins whom they caM^vef" 
; and the moft current opinion is that the palladium 

Troy, which iEneas brought into Italy, is laid up there. 
•thers fay, the Samothracian gods are there concealed, 
►m Dardanus,* after he had built Troy, brought to 

Dardanus, who flourifhed in the thne of Mofes, about thtyear 
re Chriil 1480, is laid to h»ve been originally of Arcadia, froin 
nee he paffed to Samothrace. Afterwards he married Batca or 
la,the daughter of Teucer, kingof Phrygia. Of the Samothracian 
s we have already given an account ; but may add here, from 
robius, that the dii magnit which Dardanus brought from Sam* 
ace, were the penatesy or houlehold gods which i£neas, after- 
ds carried into Italy. Dionyiius of Halicamaflui £iye, b« \aA 
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that city, and caufed to be worshipped ; and that after the 
taking of Troy, -/Eneas privately carried them off, and 
kept them till he fettled in Italy. But thofe that pretend 
to know moft about thefe matters, fay, there are placed 
there two cafks of a moderate fize, the one open and emp- 
ty, the other full and fealed up, but neither of tliem to be 
feen by any but thofe holy virgins. Others, again, think 
this is all amiftake, which aroie from their putting moft of 
their facred utenfils in two calks, and hiding them under 
ground, in the temple of Qnirinus, and that the place, 
from thofe cafks, is ftilJ called Doliolo, 

They took, however, with them the choiceft and moft 
facred things they had, and fied with them along the fide 
of the river ; where Lucius Albinus, a plebian, among 
others that were making their efcape, was carrying his 
wife and children, and fome of his moft neceflary move- 
ables, in a waggon. But when he faw the veftals in a 
helplefs and weary condition, carrying in their arms the 
facred fymbols ot the gods, he immediately took out his 
family and goods, and put the virgins in the waggon, that 
they might make their efcape to fome of the Grecian ci- 
ties.* This piety of Albinus, and the veneration hcex- 
preflTed for the gods at fo dangerous a juncture, dcferves 
to be recorded. 

As for the other priefts, and the moft ancient of the 
fenators that were of confular dignity, or had been hon- 
ored with triumphs, they could not bear to think of quit- 
ting the city. They, therefore, put on their holy vcft- 
ments and robes of ftate, and in a form diftated by Fabius 
ihe fontifex maximusy making their vows to the podSjf 
devoted themfe Ives for their country j thus attired, ihcy 
fat down in their ivory chairs in x\\tforuntyX prepared tor 
the worft extremity. 

iccn th/cpenates in an old temple at Roroc. They were of antique work- 
inanfhip, rcprcfenting tw^o young men fitting, and holding each a 
lance in his hand, and had for their in(cription Dtnas inflead of Per.as. 

* Albinus conduced them to Caere, a city of Hetruria, where 
they met with a favorable reception. The voflaU remainsd a con- 
fiderable time at Caere, and there performed the ufual rites of relig- 
ion ; and hence thofe rites were called Ceremonies. 

+ The Romans believed, that, by thofe voluntary conCecratioBs to 
the infernal gods, dilorder and confufion was brought among the 
enemy. 

+ Thefe ivory or curule chairs were ufed only by thofe who had 
borne the moft honorable oHices, and the perlons who had aright 
to fjt in them bore alio ivory ftavts. 
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The third day after the battle, Brennus arrived with 
his army ; and finding the gates of the city opened, and 
the walls deftitute of guards, at firft he had lorae appre- 
henfions of a ftratagem or ambufcade, for he could not 
think the Romans had fo entirely given themfelves up to 
defpair. But when he found it to be fo in reality, he en- 
tered by th« ColUne gate, and took Rome, a little more 
than three hundred and fixty years after its foundation ; 
if it is likely that any eKa6t account has been kept of thofe 
times,* the confufion of which has occafioned fo much 
obfcurity in things of a later date. , 

Some uncertain rumocs, however, of Rome's being tak- 
en, appear to have foon pafled into Greece. For Hera- 
clides ot Pontus,t who lived not long after thefe times, 
in his treatifc concerning the fouJ^ relates, that an ac- 
count was brought from the welt that an army from 
the country of the Hyperboreans^ had taken a Greek 
city called Rome, fituated fomewhere near the great fea. 
But I do not wonder that fuch a fabulous writer as He- 
raciides (hould embellifh his account of the taking of 
Rome with the pompous terms of Hyperboreans and the 

freat fea. It is very clear that Arillotle the philofopher 
ad heard that Rome was taken by the Gauls ; but he 
calls its deliverer Lucius ; whereas Camillus was not call- 
ed Lucius, but Marcus. Thefe authors had no better 
authority than common report. 

Brennus, thus in pofleflion of Rome, fet a ftrong guard 
about the capitol, and himfelf went down into t\\Q forum ; 
where he was ftruck with amazement at the fight of fo 
many men feated in great Itate and filence, who neither 

* Livy tells us, that the Romans of thofe times did not much ap- 
ply themfelves to writing, and that the commentaries of thcpontificei, 
and their other monuments both public and private, weredcfttoy- 
ed when the city was burnt by the Gauls. 

+ He lived at that very time ; for he was at firft Plato*s fcholar, 
andaftervsrards Ariftotlc's ; and Plato was but fortyonc years old 
vrhen Rome was taken. 

J The ancients called all the inhabitants of the north Hypcrbo- 
reanSf and the Mediterranean the Great Seay to diftinguilK it 
from the Euxine. Notwithftanding that Hcraclides was right 
in this, he might be a very fabulous writer ; fo was Herodo- 
tus ; and fo were the aucieni hiftorians of almoil all countries ; and 
th« zeafoa is obvious ; they had little more than tradition to write 
;froia. 
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Tofe up at the approach of their enemies, nor change! 
countenance or color, but leaned upon their flaves, and 
iat looking upon each other without fear or concern. The 
Oauls aftoniftied at fo furprifmg a fpe6tacle, and regard- 
ing them as fuperior beings, for a long time were aifraid 

-to approach or touch them. At laft one of them ventur- 
ed to go near Manius Papirus, and advancing his hand, 
gently flroked his beard, which was very long ; upon 
which, Papirus ftruck him on the head with Ins flaif, and 
wounded him. 1 he barbarian then drew his fword and 
killed him. Aftey this the Gauls fell upon the reft and 
ilew them, and continuing their rage, dii patched all that 

• came in their way. Then for many days together they 
pillaged the houfes and carried off the fpoil ; at laft they 
let fire to the city, and demoliihed what efcaped the flames^ 
to exprefs their indignation againrt thofe in the capitol, 
who obeyed not their fummons, but made a vigorous de- 
fence, and greatly annoyed the befiegers from the walls. 
This it was that provoked them, to deftroy the wliole city, 
and to difpatch all that fell into tlieir hands, without fpiur- 
ing either fex or age. 

As by the length of the fiege provifions began to fail 
the Gauls, they divided their forces, and part Itayed with 
the king before tliat fortrefs, while part foraged the 
country, and laid wafte the towns ard villages. Their 
fuccefs had infpired them with fuch confideiice, that they 
did not keep in a body, but carelefsly rambled about in 
different troops and parties. It happened that the largelt 
and beft difciplined corps went againit Ardea, where Ca- 
millus, fmce his exile, lived in abiolute retirement. Tliis 
great event, however, a\^ aked him intc attion, and liis 
mind was employed in contriving, not how to kt-e^ him- 
felf concealed and to avoid the Gauls, but, it an rppor- ^ 
tunity (hould offer, to attack and conquer thcni. Per- 
ceiving that the Ardeans were not deficient in numbers, 
but courage and difcipline, which was owing to the inex- 
perience and inadtivity of their officers, he applied firll w 
the young men, and told them, ** They ought n«t to 
" afcribe tlie defeat of the Romans to the v'aloi of thf 
** Gauls, or to confider the calamities they had fuilc'rod 
** in the midft of their infatuation, as brought upon them 
" by men who, in fatt, could not claim the merit of the 
** vi6lory, but as the work of fortune. That it would 
** be glorious, though they rifked ifomething by it, t» 
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'•* repel a foreign and barbarous enemy, whofe end in con- 
"•* quering was, like fire, to deflroy what tliey fubdued : But 
*•* that if they would aOume a proper fpirit, he would give 
** them an opportunity to conquer without any hazard at 
** all." When he found the young men were pleafcd 
with his difcourfe, he went next to the magiitrates and 
fenate of Ardea ; and having perfuaded them alfo to 
adopt his fcheme, he armed all that were of a proper age 
for It, and drew them up within the walls, that the ene- 
my who were but at a Imall diftance, might not know 
what he was about. 

The Gauls having fcoured the country, and loaded 
themfelves with plunder, eneamped upon the plains in a 
carelefs and diforderly manner. Night found them in- 
toxicated with wine, and filence reigned in the camp. As 
f oon as Camillus was informed of this by his fpies, he led 
the Ardeans out ; and having pafled the intermediate 
ifpace without noife, lie reached their camp about raid- 
Tiight. Then he ordered a loud fliout to be fet up, and 
the trumpets to found on all fides, to caufe the greater 
tronfufion : But it was with difficulty they recovered thcm- 
,4elves from their fleep and intoxication, A few, whom 
. -fear had made fober, fnatched up their arms to oppofe 
Camillus, and fell with their weapons in their hands : 
•But the greateft part of them, buried in flcep and wine, 
tvcre furprifed, unarmed, and eafily-djfpatched. Afmall 
"number, that in the night efcaped out ©f the camp, and 
wandered in the fields, were picked up next day by the 
•cavalry, and put to the fword. 

The fame of this a6tion foon reachmg the neighboring 
cities, drew out many of their ableit warriors. Particu- 
larly fuch of the Romans as had efcaped from the battle 
of Allia to Veii, lamented with themfelves in fome fuch 
manner as this : " What a general has heaven taken from 
** Rome in Camillus, to adorn the Ardeans with his ex- 
** ploits ? While the city which produced and brought up 
■** i'o great a man is abfolutely ruined. And we, for want 
** of a leader, fit idle within tlie walls of a ftrange city, and 
** betray the liberties of Italy. Come then, let us fend 
■** to the Ardeans to demand our general, or elfe take our 
^* weapons and go to him : For he is no longer an exile, 
** nor we citizens, having no country but what is in pof- 
" feffion of an enemy.*' 

Vofc. I, D D 
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This motion was agreed to, and they fent to Camil!u5 
to entreat him to accept of the command. But he an- 
Iwered, he could not do it, before he was legally appointed 
to it, by the Romans in the capitoL* For he looked up- 
on them, while they were in being, as the commonwealth, 
and would readily obey their orders, but without them 
would not be fo officious as to interpofe.f 

They admired the modefty and honor of Camillus, but 
Icnew not how to fend the propofal to the capitol. It feem- 
ed indeed impolTible for a meffenger to pals into the cita- 
del, whilfl the enemy were in poffeffion of the city. How- 
ever a young man, named Pontius Cominius, not diftin- 
guifhed by his birth, but fond of glory, readily took up- 
on him the comniiflion. He carried no letters to the cit- 
izens in the capitol, left, if he fhould happen to be taken, 
the enemy fliould difcover by them the intentions of Ca- 
millus. Having drelTed himfelf in mean attire, under 
wliich he concealed fome pieces of cork, he travelled all 
day without fear, and approached the city as it grew 
dark. He could not pafs the river by the bridge, bc- 
caufe it was guarded by the Gauls j and therefore took 
his clothes, which were neither many nor heavy, and 
bound them about his head ; and having laid himlelf up- 
on the pieces of cork, eafily fwam over and reached the 
city. Then avoiding thofe quarters where, by the lights 
and noife, he concluded they kept watch, he went to the 
Carmtntal gate, where there was the greateft filence,and 
where the hill of the Capitol is the fteepeft and molr 
craggy. Up this he got unperceived, by a way the moll 
difficult and dreadful, and advanced near the guards upon 
tlie walls. After he had hailed them and told them his 
name, they received him with joy, and conducted him to 
the magilb-ates. 

The fenate was prcfently alfefnbled, and he acquainted 
them With tlie victory of Camillus, which tliey had not 
heard of before, as well as with the proceedings of tlic 

* Livy fsys, the Ronapii foldioTS r.t Veil applied to the remains 
of the fcnatc in the capitol for leave, before they offered the coiv.- 
riiand to Camillus. So much regard had thofe brave men for ti-c 
conlUtution of their country, though Rome then lay in afties. Ev- 
ery private man was indeed a patriot. 
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foldiers at Veli, and exhorted them to confirm Camillus 
in the command, as the citizens out of Rome would obey 
none but him. Having heard his report, and confulted 
together, they declared Camillus dictator, and fent Pon- 
tius back the fame way he came, who was equally fortun- 
ate in his return ; for he palTed the enemy undifcovered, 
and delivered to the Romans at Veii the decree of the 
fenate which they received with pleafure. 

Camillus, at his arrival, found twenty thoufand of them 
in arms, to whom he added a greater number of the allies^ 
and prepared to attack the enemy. Thus was he appoint- 
ed didlator the fecond time, and having put himfelT at the 
head of the Romans and confederates, he marched out 
again ft the Gauls. 

Mean time, fome of the barbarians employed in the 
fiegCy happening to pafs by the place where Pontius had 
made his way by night up to the capitol, obferved many 
traces of his feet and hands, as he had worked liimfelf up 
the rock, torn off what grew there, and tumbled down 
the mould. Of this they informed the king ; who coming 
anU viewing it, for ,tiie prefent faid nothing ; but in the 
evening he alFembled the lighteft and moft active of his 
men, who were the likelieft to climb any difficult height, 
and thus addrefled them : <* The enemy have themfelves 
** fhown us a way to reach them, which we were ignorant 
** of, and have proved that this rock is neither inacceffi- 
<* ble nor untrod by human feet. What a (hame would 
** it be then after having made a beginning, not to finifti ; 
** and to quit the place as impregnable, when the Ro- 
•* mans thcmfelves have taught us how to take it ? Where 
•* it was eafy for one man to afcend, it cannot be difficult 
** for many, one by one ; nay, fhould many attempt it 
** together, they will find great advantage in alTifting each 
** other. In the mean time I intend great rewards and 
*' honors for fuch as Ihall diftinguifh themfelves on this 
** occafion." 

The Gauls readily embraced the king's propofal, and 
about midnight a number of them together began to 
climb the rock in filence, which, though fteep and craggy, 
proved more practicable than they expefled. The fore- 
molt having gained the top, put themfelves in order, and 
were ready to take pofTeffion of the wall, and to fall upon 
the guards who were fall afleep ; for neither man nor 
dog perceived their coming. However, there were ccr- 
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Win facred geefe kept near Juno's temple,*- ami at other 
times plentifully fed ; but at this time, as corn and the 
other provifions that remained were fcarce fufficient for 
the men, they were neglected and in. poor condition. 
This animal is naturally quick of hearing, and foon alarm- 
ed at any noife ; and as hunger kept them waking and 
uneafy, they immediately perceived the coming of the 
Gaulsy and running at them with all the noife they could 
make, they awoke all the guards. The barbarians now, 
perceiving they were difcovered, advanced with loud ihouti 
and great fury. The Romans in hafte (hatched up fuch 
weapons as came to hand, and acquitted themfelvcs like 
men on this fudden emergency. Firft of all, Maniius, a 
man of confular dignity, remarkable for his^rength and 
extraordinary courage, engaged two Gauls at once ; and 
us one of them was lifting up his battleaxc, with hisfword 
cut off his right hand : At the fame time he thurft the 
bofs of his fhield in the face of the other, and dafhed him 
down the precipice. Thus landing upon the rampart, 
with thofe that had come to his aOidance and fought by 
Iiis fide, he drove back the reft of the Gauls that had got 
up, who were no great number, and who performed noth- 
ing worthy of fuch an attempt. The Romans having thw 
efcaped the danger that threatened them, as foon as it 
was light, threw the officer that commanded the watch 
down the rock amongft the enemy, and decreed Maniius 
a reward for his vidtory, which had more of honor in it 
than profit ; for every man gave him what he had for one 
day's allowance, which was half a pound of bread and a 
quartern of the Greek cotyle. 

After this, the Gauls began to lofe courage : For pro- 
vifions were fcarce, and they could not forage for fear of 
Camillus.f Sicknefs. too prevailed among theni, whicli 
took its rife from the heaps of dead bodies, and from 
their encamping amidfl the rubbifli of the houfes they 
had burnt ; where there was fuch a quantity of afhcs as, 

♦ Gecfc were ever after had ia honor at Rome, and a flock of then: 
always kept at tke expenlieof the public. A goMcn image of & 
goofe was ere£led in memory of them, and a goofe every year car. 
Tied in triumph upon a loft litter finely adorned ; v^hile dogs wer: 
;iold in abhorrence by the Romans, who every year impaled one o£ 
tlieni upon a branch of elder. — Plin. tt Plut. de Fortune Rors. 

+ Camillus being mailer of the country, pofled ftrcng guards 
on all the roads, and in effe6l beficgcd the befiegcrs. 
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when raifed by the Windsor heated by the fun, by their 
dry and acrid quality fo corrupted the air, that eveiy 
breath of it wa§ pernicious. But what afFefted them moft 
was, the change of climate; for they had lived in countries 
that abounded with fhades and agreeable fhelters from the 
heat,, and were now got into grounds ' that were low and 
' unhealthy in autumn. All this, together with the length 
and tedioufnefs of the fiege, which had now laded more 
than fix months, caufed fuch defolation among them, 
and carried off fuch numbers, that the carcafcs layun- 
buried. 

The befieged, however, were not in a much better con- 
dition. Famine, which now preflcd them hard, and 
their ignorance of what Camillus was doing, caufed no 
final 1 dejedlion : For the barbarians guarded the city 
with fomuch care, that it was impoflibleto fend any mef- 
fenger to him. Both fides being thus equally difcourag- 
ed, the advanced guards, who were near enough to con- 
verfe, firft began to talk of treating. As the motion waa 
approved by thofe that had the chief ,dire6tion of atFairs, 
Sulpitius, one of the military tribunes, went and con- 
ferred with Brennus; where it was agreed,, that the 
Romans fliould pay a thoufand pounds weight of gold,*' 
and that the Gauls upon the receipt of it (hould immedi- 
ately quit the city and its territories. When the condi- 
tions were fworn to, and the gold was brought, the 
Gauls endeavoring to avail themfelves of falfe weights, 
privately at firft, and afterwards openly, drew down their 
own fide of the balance. The Romans exprefling their 
refentment, Brennus in a contemptuous and infulting 
manner took oft' hi& f word, and threw it, belt and all, 
into the fcale : And when Sulpitius afked, what that 
meant, heanfwered, " What (hould it mean but wof to 
** the conquered ?" which became a proverbial fayin<y. 
Some of the Romans were highly incenfed at this, arid 
talked of returning with tlieir gold, and enduring the ut- 
moll extremities of the liege ; but others were of opinion, 
tliat it was better to pafs by.a. fniali injury, .fince the in- 
dignity lajrnot in paying more than was due, but in pay- 
ing any tiling at all ; a difgrace only confe.quent upon the 
acceflity of the times. 

» That is, fortyfive thouFand pounds. Staling^ + Vx ViFhs. 
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White they were thusdifputing with the Gauls, Cam- 
illas arrived at the gates ; and being informed of what 
had pfled, ordered the main body ot hisanny to advance 
flowly and in good order, while he with -a fele^t band 
marched haftily up to the Romans^, who all gave place 
and received the ai6hitor with refpe£l and«lilence. Then 
•he took the gold out of thefcalesand-gave it to tlie iiS9rsy 
and ordered the Gauls to take away the balance and ihe 
weights, and to be gone ; telling tixem, rt^niMts the cvfim, 
9fthe Rw/MMS to Minfer tbeir ituntry^'witb.Jtttlyn^t mfith 
gold. And when firennus expreiFed his indignadoOy-add 
comphiined he had great injuftice done him bv this io- 
fra^ion of the treaty, Camillus anfwerad, " That it was 
** never lawfully made ; nor could it be valid without.his- 
<< confent, who was dilator and I'ole magiftrate ; they hadr 
'' therefore, acted without proper authority : Bbt tbqr 
*^ might maJce their propoftds, >now lie-was come, whom 
*< the laws had inveflbod with power either to jMudim the 
«< fuppliant, or to punifh the guilty, ifproper fctafaiftinn^ 
*< was not made." 

At this Brennus was Aill more highly inoenfed, and:a. 
flcirmifh enfued ; fwords were drawn on both fides, and 
thruds exchanged in a confufed manner, which it isctfy 
to conceive muft be the cafe, amidfl tl«s niifis of honfesi 
and in narrow ftreets, where there ^was not room to draw 
up regularly. Brennus, however, foon recoUeded hini- 
felf, and drew off his forces into the camp, with the k)fs 
of a fmall number. In the night he ordered them to 
march, and quit the city ; and having retreated about 
eight miles from it, he encamped upon the Gabiniaii 
road. Early in the morning Camillus came up with them, 
his arms datzling the fight,.and his-men full of fpiritsaod 
fire. A fharp engagement enfued, which lafted a long 
time ; at length the Gauls were' routed with great llaugh- 
ter, and their camp taken. Some of thofe that -fled were 
killed in the purfuit ; but the ^reaXerpart werectttin 
pieces by the people in the neighboring towns and vil- 
lages, who tell upon them as they were difperfed.* 

• There is reafon to queftion the truth of the latter part of tJjii 
flory. Plutarch. copied it from Livy. ButPolybius reprefents the 
Gauls as adually rcccivmg the gold from the Romans, and retuniiBg 
in iafety to their own country; and this is confinned by Juilin, 
SuKooius, and even by Livy nimltif in anidthcr-pnt-cf hifthifton'i 
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Thus ifiras Rome ftrsngely taken and more Antigiiy 
recovered, after it had been Icven months in the poflei- 
fion of the barbarians ; for they entered it a little after 
£he IdeSf the fifteenth ^f July, and were driven out abcHit 
the Idesy the thirteenth of February following. C^Hnillus 
returned in triumph, ta became the deliverer of his loft 
country, and the reftorer of Rome. Thofe that had 
quitted the place before the fie^e, with their wives and 
children, -now foUowed his chariot ^ an^ they that Jiaii 
■been befieged in the capitoi land were alraoft perifhing 
-with huiiger,:inet the oth^ and embraoed them ; weeping 
for joy at this nnexpe^cd pleafiire, avhich they almoft 
confidered as a dreeio. The priefb and minillers of the 
gods bringing back vitli them what holy things they liad 
hid or conveyed away when they fled, afforded a moft 
detirable fpe^acle to the people ; and they gave them the 
kindeft vwelcomc, as if the gods themfelves had returned 
with lliem to Rome. Next Caoiillus fecrificed to the 
g'odsy^and purified Uie city, in a fonn dictated by the 
pontiffis. He rebuilt tlie former temples and erected a 
new one to jtius Luquutius, xhtfpeaker, -or 'wamtr^ upon 
the very fpot where the voice from heaven announced in 
the night to Marcus Ceditius the coming of the barba- 
rians. There was indeed, no fmall difficulty in difcov- 
«ring the places where thie temples had ftood, but it was 
efiected by the zeal of CaiiUlhis and the - induftry of the 
priefts% 

As it was neceflary to rebuild the city, which was en- 
tirely demoliihed, an heartlefs defpondency fcized the 
snultitude, and they invented pretexts of dielay. 'I'hey 
were in want of all neceflary materials, and had more oc- 
cafion for repofe and refrcfliment after their fufferings, 
t Jaan- to labor.and wear themfelves out, when their bod- 
TC8 were weak and their fubftance was gone. They had, 
therefore, a fecret attachment to Veii, a city which re- 
mained entire, and was provided with every thing. This 
. gave a handle to their demagoj^esto harranguc them, as 
uliial, in s^ way agreeable to taeir inclinations, and made 
them liften to feditious fpeechis^.againfl Camillus i *' As 
** iff to gratify his ambition andiliirll of glory, lie would de~ 
** prive them of a city fit to receive them, force them to 
*' pitch their tents among rubbiih, and rebuild a ruin that 
•*^ was like one great funeral pile ; in order that he might 
^-not only be. called the. general and dictator of Romc^ , 
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•* but the founder, too, inftead of Romulus, whofe right 
•* he invaded." 

On this account, the fenate, afraid of an infurreflion, 
would not let Camillus lay down the di^tatorihip within 
the year, as he de/ired, though no other perfon had ever 
borne that high office more than fix months. In the 
mean time they went about to confole the people, to gain 
them by carefles and kind perfuafion. One while they 
/howcd them the monuments and tombs of their ancedors ; 
then they put them in mind of their temples and holy 
places, which Romulus and Numa, and the other kings 
had confecrated and left in charge with them. Above 
all, amidft the facred and awful fymbois, they took care 
to make them recoUedl the frefli human head,* which v/as 
found when the foundations of thecapitol were dug, and 
which prefignified that the fame place wa^ deftined to be 
the head of Italy. They urged the difgrace it would be 
to extinguifh again the facred fire which the vefials had 
lighted nnce the war, and to quit the city ; whether they 
Were to fee it inhabited by ftrangers, or a defolate wild 
for flocks to feed in. In this moving manner the patri- 
cians remonftrated to tlic people both in public and pri- 
vate ; and were, in their turn, much aflfetted by thedif- 
trefs of the multitude, who lamented their prcfent indi- 
gence, and begged of them, now they were collefted like 
the remains of a Ihipwreck, not to oblige them to patch 
up the ruins of a def'olated city, >vhen there was one en- 
tire and ready to receive them. 

Camillus, therefore, thought proper to take thejudjj- 
mcnt of the fenate in a body. And when he had exerted 
his eloquence in favor of his native country, and others 
had done the fame,, he put it to the vote, beginning with 
Lucius Lucretius, whole right it was to vote firft, and 
, who was to be followed by the reft in their order. Silence 
was made ; and as Lucretius was about to declare himfelf, 
it happei>ed that a centurion who then commanded the 
day guard, as he palled th« houl'e, called with a loud voice 

* This prodigy hap-jened in the reign of Tarquin ^/^^ ^Vpm/, who 
undoubtedly mufl h^v2 put tlie head there on purpotc ; for in di^- 
giny; the foundation it was found warm and bleeding, as if jail f»:v- 
ercd from the body. Upon 'ihis, tlic Romans* fcnt lo coniult ttx 
Tufcan foothfayers, who,afu:r vainly eiidcavorinp;to brin^; the pre- 
fiij^e to favor th'.'ir own coup.'rv, acknowledged that the place whcx 
th:it Iicad was f.aund wou^il be tlic b'.-ad of all. Italy. Jj.irH. 
iW.lib. iv. ' 
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ifign, tojiop andfet up bh jtandttrd thtre^ fsr that 
• bejl place to ftay in, Thefe words being fo fea- 
utteredy at a time whea they were doubtful and 
about the event, Lucretius gave thanks to the 
nd embraced the omen ; while the reft gladly af- 

A wonderful change, at the fame time took, place 
rinds of the people, who exhorted and encouraged 
ler to the work, and they began to build immedi- 
>t in any order or upon a re^lar plan, but as in- 
I or convenience directed. By reaibn of this hur« 
reets were narrow and intricate, and the houfcs 
d out ; for they tell us both the walls of the city 
ftreets were built within the compais of a ye^ir. 
terfons appointed by Camillus to feiurch for and 
t the holy places, found all inconfuiion. As they 
•king rouna the Palatium they came to the <:ouFt 
, where the buildings, like the ceft, were .burnt 
olifhed by the barbarians ) but in removing the 
and cleaning the place, they difcovered, under a 
ip of afhes, the augural ftaif of Romulus. Tim. 
Qoked at one end, and called tiiuus. It is i^ed i|t 

out the feveral quarters of the heavens, in any^ 
)f divination by the flight of birds, which Romu* 
nuch (killed in, and made great ufe of. When he 
n out of the world, the priefts carefully preferved 
from defilement, like otl^er holy relics : And thia 
rfcaped the fire, when the re(l were confumed, 
ulged a pleafmg hope, and coniidered it as a pre^^w 
: Rome would laft forever.* 
: they had finifhed the laborious talk of building, 
ir broke out. The iEqui, the Volfci, andthe 
ill at once invaded their territories, and the T uf* 

fiege to Sutrium, a cky in alliance with Rome*, 
litary tribunes, too, who commanded the army» 

jt this time, the tribunes of the p^oplr ^HonDineil te iis^ 
Fabius, wix>.had violated the law of iMliqa^^an^ tl^r^iy 
. the Gauls, aad occaiio»ed the buriuog 9f Rome. His 
ng notorious, he was fuoimoned by C. UaiUm Rutilus 
: ailunbly o£ the peopk) to.aofw.er ior his condu.£l in. the 
The criminal had reaion to fear the feverell punifhmfdt ; 
ilations gave out that he died I'uddenly ; which generall)^. 
. wheii the accufed perfon had cours^ge enough to prevcot 
^mnation, and the ihame of a public punilhrnont. 
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being furroundcd by the Latins n^ir Mount Marchis, and 
their camp in great danger, fent to Rome to defire fuc- 
cors ; on which occafion Camillus was appointed dictator 
the third time. 

Of this war there are two different accounts : I begin 
with the fabulous one. It is faid, the Latins either leek- 
ing a pretence for war, or really inclined to renew their 
ancient affinity with the Romans, fent to demand of them 
a number of free born virgins in marriage. The Romans 
were in no fmall perplexity as to the courfe they fhould 
take : For, on the one hand, they were afraid of war, 
as they were not yet reeftabliflied nor had recovered their 
loflTes ; and on the other, they fufpedted that the Latins 
only wanted their daughters for hoftages, though they 
colored their defign with the fpecial name of marriage. 
While they were thus embarrafled, a female flave, named 
Tutula,* or, as fome call her, Fhilotis, advxfed the mag- 
iftrates to fend with her fome of the handfomeft and 
mod genteel of the maid fervants, drcflfed like virgins of 
good families, arid leave the reft to her. The magiftrates 
approving the expedient, chofe a number of female flavcs 
proper for the purpofe, and fent them richly attired ta 
the Latin camp, which was not far from the city. At 
night, while the other flaves conveyed away the enemies. 
iWords, Tutula or Philotis got up into a wild fig tree of 
confiderable height, and having fpread a thick garment 
behind, to conceal her defign from the Latins, held up a 
torch towards Rome, which was the fignal agreed upon 
between her and the magiftrates, who alone were in the 
/ecret. For this reafon the foldiers fallied out in a tu- 
multuous manner, calling upon each other, and haftencd 
by their officers, who found it difficult to bring them into 
any order. They made thenilclves mafters, however, ot* 
the entrenchments, and as the enemy, expecting no fuch 
attempt, were alleep, they took the camp and put the 
grcateft part of them to the fword. This happened on 
the Nones, the feventh of July, then called ^intilis : And 
en that day they celebrate a teaft in memory of this adion. 
!n the firft place they fally in a crowding and diforderly 
manner out of the city, pronouncing aloud the moft fa- 
miliar and common names, as Caius, Marcus, Lucius, and 

♦ In the life of Romulus (he is called Tutola, Macrobius calh 
hrr Tutcla. 
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Xhe like ; by which they imitate the foldiers then calling 
tipon each other ih th'err hurry. Next, the maid fcrvams 
walk about, elegantly dreffed,- and jefting on all they meet. 
They have alfo a kind of fight among themfelves, to ex- 
prefs the afliftance they gave in the engagement with the 
Latins. Then they fit down to an entertainment fhaded 
with branches of the fig tree : And that day is called 
Noftie Gapratin^y air-fome fiippofe, on account of the 
wild fig tree, from which the maid fervant held out the 
torch ; for the Romatns call that tree, caprijicus. Others 
refer the greateft part of what is faid and done on that oc- 
cafion to that part of the ftory of Romulus when he difap- 
peared, and the darknefs and tempeft, or, as fome imagine, 
an eclipfe happened. It was on the fame day, atleaft, and 
the day might be called Nona Capratime ; for the Ro- 
mans call a goat Capra ; and Romulus vanifhed out of 
fight while he was nolding an affembly of the people at 
the Goat^s Mar/b, as we have related in his life. 

The other account that is given of this war, and ap- 
proved by mofl: hiftorians, is as follows : Camillus being 
appointed di6lator the 'hird time, and knowing that the 
army under the military tribunes was furrounded by the 
Latins and Volfcians, was conftrained to make levies 
among fuch as age had exempted from fervice. With 
thefe he fetched a large compafs about Mount Marcius, 
and unperceived by the enemy, pofted his army behind 
-them; and by lighting many fires fignified his arrival. 
The Romans that were befieged in their camp being en- 
couraged by this, refolved to fally out and join battle. 
But the Latins and Volfcians kept clofe within their 
ivorks, drawing a line of circumvallation with pall ifades , 
feecaufe they had the enemy on both fides, and refolving 
to wait for reinforcements from home, as well as for the 
Tufcan fuccors. 

Camillus perceiving this, and fearing that the enemy 
might furround them, as he had furrounded them, haftened 
*o make ufe of the prefent opportunity. As the works oi 
the confederates confifted of wood, and tlie wind ufed to 
l>low hard from the mountains at funrifing, he provided a 
^reat quantity of combufiible matter^ and drew out his 
torce,s at daybreak. Part of them he ordered with loud 
fhouts and miffive weapons to begin the attack on the op- 
{soTite fide ; while he himfelf, at the headofthofe that 
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iveye cliargied with the fire, watched the proper mid. 
Tite^ on (hat fide of the works where the wind Jthi t« 
blow dtre6lly. When the fun was rifen the wind blew 
"^lently ; and the attack being begun on the other fide, 
he gave the ftgnal to his own party, who poured « vaft 
i|uantity of fiery Aarts and other burning matter into the 
ef>emy'8 fortifications. As the ftame ioon caught hoki, 
and was fed by the palilades and other timber, It ^read 
itfelf into all (|uarter$ ; and the Latins not being provi4> 
ed with axw means of extinguiibiag it, the camp was al- 
mofl full of iire, and ihey were reduced to a imafl (pot of 
ground. At lafl they were forced to bear down upoa that 
body wiio were pofled before the camp and ready to re- 
ceive them fword in hand. Confequently very few of 
them efcaped ; and thofe that remained in the camp were 
(icftroyed by the fiames, till the Romans extinguiibed 
them for the fake of the plunder. 

After this exploit, he left bis fon Lucius in the camp 
to guard the priioners and the booty, while he himfclf 
penetrated into the enemy's country. There he took the 
city of the Equi and reduced the Volfci, and then led 
liis army to Sutrium, whofe fate he was not yet apprifed 
of, and which he hoped to relieve by fighting the Tufcans 
who had fat down before it. But the Sutriaiis had already 
Airrendered their town, with the lofs of every thing but 
tlie clothes they had on ; and in this condition he met 
them by the way, with their wives and children, bewail- 
ing their misfortunes. Camillus was extremely moved at 
fo fad a fpedlacle ; and perceiving that the Romans wept 
with pity at the affedling entreaties of the Sutrians, he 
determined not to defer his revenge, but to march to 
Sutrium that very day ; concluding that men who had ju^ 
taken an opulent city, where they had not left one enemy, 
and who expeded none from any other quarter, would 
be found in diforder and oif their guard. Nor^ashc 
mifhiken in his judgment. He not only paCfed through 
the country undifcovered, but approached the gates and 
got pclTeirion of the walls before they were aware. In- 
deed there was none to guard them j for all were engaged 
in feftivity and diflipation. Nay, even when they per- 
ceived that the enemy were mailers of the town, ilic) 
were fo overcome by their indujgencies, that few endeav- 
ored to clcapc ; they were -either ^flain in their houfes, 
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i or furrendcretf themfelves to the conqncrors. Thus the 
^ity of Sutrium- being twice takien in one day, the new 
pofleflbrs were expelled, and the old ones reftored, by 
Camillu». 

By the triumph decreed him on this occafion, he gain- 
ed no lels credit and honor than by the two former. For 
thofe of the citizens that envied him, and were defirous 
to attribute his fucccflcs rather to fortune than to his 
valor and conduct, were compelled by thefe lad a6lions, 
to allow his great abilities and application. Among thofe 
that oppofcd him and dctrafted trom his merit, the moft 
'confiderablewas Marcus Manlius, who was the firft that 
repulfed the Gauls, when they attempted the capitol by 
night, and on that account was furnamed Capitolinus. 
He was ambitious to be the greateft man in Rome, and 
as he could not by fair means outftrip Camillas in the 
race of honor, he took the common road to abfolute pow- 
er by courting the populace, particularly thofe that were 
in debt. Some of the latter he defended, bv pleading their 
caufes againft their creditors 4 and others he refcued, for- 
cibly preventing their being dealt with according to law : 
So that he foon got a number of indigent perfons about 
him, who became formidable to the patricians by their in- 
folent and riotous behavior in \ht forum. 

In this exigency they appointed Cornelius Coflusf 
•diftator, who named Titus Q^iintius Capitolinus his 
general of horfe ; and by this fupreme magiftrate Man- 
lius was committed to prifon : On which occafion the 
people went into mournmg ; a thing never ufed but in 
time of great and public calamities. The fenate, there- 
fore, afraid of an iiifurreftion,. ordered him to be releaf- 
-cd. But when fet at liberty, inftead of altering his con- 
duct, he grew more infolent and troublefome; and filled 
the whole city v/ith faction and fedition. At that time 
Camillus was again created a military tribune, and Man- 
Jius taken and brought to his trial. But the fight of the 
-capitol was a great difadvantage to thofe that carried on 
the impeachment. The place where Manlius by night 
maintamed the fight againft the Gauk, was feen from the 
forum ; ai\d all that attended were moved with companion 
at his ^retching out his hands towards tliat place, and 
begging them with tears to remember his achievements. 

+ Vide Liv, lib. vi, cap. s. 
Vol. I, E e 
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The judges of courfc were greatlvembarraf&d, and often 
adjourned the court, not chooiTng to acquit hUn after 
fuch clear proofs of his crime, nor yet able to carry the 
7aws into execution in a place which continually remind- 
ed the people of his fervices. Camillus fenfible of this» 
removed the tribunal without the gate, into the PMeline 
grove, where there was no profpeft of the capitol . There 
the profecutor brought his charge, and the remembrance 
of his former bravery gave way to the fenfc which his 
judges had of his prefent crimes. Manlius, therefore^ 
was condemned, carried to the capitol, and thrown hrad- 
long from the rock. Thus the fame place was the mon- 
ument, both of his glory and his unfortunate end. The 
Romans, moreover, razed his houfe, and built there a 
temple to the goddefs Moneta, They decreed, likewife, 
that for the future no patrician fhould ever dwell in the 
capitol.* 

Camillus, who was now nominated military tribune the 
(ixth time, declined that honor. For, befides that he was 
of an advanced age, he was apprehen/ive of theeffe<5ls of 
«nvy and of fome change of fortune, after io much glory 
and fuccefs. But the excufe he moft infifted on in public, 
was the ftatc of his health, which at that time was infimu 
^ 'ffhe people, however, reftifing to accept of that cxcufc, 
fried out, " They did not defire him to fight either on 
*' horfeback or on foot ; they only wanted his counfel 
** and his orders. Thus they forced him to take the 
** office upon him, and, together with Lucius Furius Me- 

♦ Left the advantageous fituation of a fortrefs that commanded 
the vhole city, Ihouldfuggeftand facilitate the defign of enflaviog 
it. For Maiilius was accuDed of aiming at the fovereign power. 
ills fate may ferve as a warning to all ambitious men who want to 
rife on the wins of their country ; for he could not clbape or find 
mercy with the people, though he produced above four hundred 
plebeians, who fe debts he had paid ; though he fhowed thirty fuits 
of armor, the fpoils of thirty enemies, whom he had flain in fmgle 
combat ; though he had received forty honorary rewards, among 
which were two mural and eight civic crowns (C. Scrvilius, wheu 
general of the horfe, being of the number of citi/xns whofeiives 
he had faved ;) and though he had crowned all with the preferva- 
tion of the capitol. So inconftant, however is the multitude, that 
Manlius was fcarce dead, when his Lois was generally lamented, 
and a plague which foon followed, afcribcd to Che anger of Jupi< 
ter azainil the authors of his death. 
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«^ dullinus, one of his colleagues, :t6 march immediately 
** againft the enemy,** 

Thcfe were the people of Praenefte and the Volfci, who 
with a confiderable army wcfe laying wafle the country 
in alliance with Rome. Camillas, therefore, went and 
encamped over againil them, intending to prolong the 
war, that if there fhould be any neceflSty for a battle, he 
might be fufficiently recovered to do his part. But as his 
colleague Lucius, too ambitious of glory, was violently 
and indifcretely bent upon fighting, and mfpired the oth- 
er officers with the fame ardor, he was afraid it might be 
thought that through envy he withheld from the young 
officers the opportunity to diftinguifti themfelves. For 
this reafon he agreed, though with great reluflance, that 
Lucius fliould draw out the forces, whilft he, on account 
of his fickntrfs,* remained with a handful of men in the 
-eanip. But when he perceived that Lucius, who engaged 
in a rafli and precipitate manner, was defeated, and the 
Romans put to flight, he could not contain himfelf, but 
leaped from his ^d, and went with his retinue to the 
gates of the camp. There he forced his way through the 
fugitives up to the purfuers, and made fo good a ftand, 
that thofe who had fled to the camp fuon returned to 
the charge, and others that were retreating rallied and 
placed themfelves about him, exhorting each other not to 
forfake their general. Thus the enemy were ftopt in the 
purfuit. Next day he marched out at the head of his ar- 
my, entirely routed the confederates in a pitched battle, 
and entering their camp along with them, cut mofl of 
them in pieces. 

After this, being informed that Satriaim a Roman col- 
ony, was taken by the Tufcans, and the inhabitants put 
to the fword, he lent home the main body of his forces, 
which confifled of the heavy armed, and with afele<5t band 
of light and fpirited young men fell upon the Tufcans 
that were in poflTeflion of the city, fome of whom he put 
to the fword, and the reft were driven out. 

Returning to Rome with great fpoils, he gave a flgnal 
evidence of the good i^nfe of the Roman people, who en^ 
rertained no fears on account of the ill health or age of a 
general that was not deficient in courage or experience, 

* Livy fays he placed himfelf on an eminence, with a c^/j dere^ 
firi'e^ to oblierve the fucccfs of the battU.. 
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but made choice of him, infirm and reluctant as he was, 
rather than of thofe young men that wanted and folicited 
the command. Hence it was, that upon the pews of the 
revolt of the Tufculans, Camillus was ordered to march 
againft them, and to take with him only one of his &vc 
colleagues. Though they all defired and made iiitere/l 
tor the commiffion, yet, paffing the reft py, he pitched up- 
on Lucius Furius, contrary to the general ezpe^ation ; 
for this was the man who but juft before, againit the opin* 
ion of Camillus, was fo eager to engage, and loft the bat- 
tle. Yet, willing, it feems, to draw a veil over his mif- 
fortune and to wipe off his difgrace, he was generous 
enough to give him the preference.* 

When the Tufcular^ pcrCcived that Camillus was com- 
h^ :;g:;ir.fi uiem, they attempted ic correct their error by 
artful management. They filled the fields V.ith husband- 
men and ihepherds, as in time of profound peace ; thc> 
left their gates open, and fent their children to fchooi as 
be6>re. The tradefmen were found in their fliops cm« 
ployed in their refpedtive callings, and the better fort of 
citizens walking in the public places in their ufual dreff . 
Meanwhile the magiilrates were bufil^ pafling to and fro, 
to order quarters for the Romans ; as it they expe^ed no 
danger and were confcious of no fault. Though thefe 
arts could not alter the opinion Camillus had of their 
revolt, yet their repentance difpofed him to compaflion. 
He ordered them, therefore, to go to the fenate oi Rome 
and beg pardon : And when they appeared there as fup- 
pliants, he ufed his intereft to procure their forgivenefs, 
"and a grant of the privileges of Roman citizensf be- 
fides. Thefe were the principal aClions of his fixth tri- 
bunefhip. 

♦ This choice of Camillus had a different motive from what Plu- 
tarch mentions. He knew that Furius, who had felt the ill.effefti 
of a precipitate conduf);, would be the firfl man to avoid fuch a 
condu6t for the future. 

t He was only a Roman citizen in the moft extenfive fignifica- 
tion of the words, who had a right of having an houlc in Rome, of 
giving his vote in the Comitia, and of {landing candidate for any of- 
f ca ; and who, confcquently, was incorporated into oneof the tribes. 
I'he freedmen in the times of the tepubhc were excluded from dig- 
nities ; and of the municipal towns and Roman colonies, which 
enjoyed the right of citizenfliip, fome had, and fome had not the 
right of fuffragcand of promotion to offices in Ronie. 
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After this Lucinius Stolo raifed » great fedition in the^ 
ftate ; putting himftlf at the head of the people, who^ 
infifled that of the two confuls one fhould be a plebeian. 
Tribunes of the people were appointed, but the multitude 
would fuflfer no eletlion of confuls to be held.* As this- 
want of chief magiftrates was likely to bring on ftill 
greater troubles, the fenate created Caraillus dictator the 
iourth time, againft the confent of the people, and not 
even agreeable to his own inclination. f For he was un- 
willing to fet himfelf againft thofe perfons, who, having 
been often led on by him to conquefl, could with great 
truth affirm, that he had more concern with them in the 
military way, than with the patricians in the civil; and 
at the fame time was fenfible that the envy of thofe very 
patricians induced them now to promote him to that 
high ftation, that he might opprefs the' people if he fuc- 
ceeded, or be ruined by them if he failed in his attempt. 
He attempted however, to obviate the prefent danger, and 
as he knew the day on which the tribunes intended to 
propofe their law, he publifhed a general mufter, and' 
fummoned the people* from the forum into the fie]d,> 
threatening to itx heavy fines upon thofe that fhould not 
obcy^ On the other hand, the tribunes of the people op- 
powMiim with menaces, folemnly protefting they would* 
fine him fifty thoufand drachyiras^ it he did not permit the 
people to put their bill to the vote. Whether it was that 
ne was afraid of a fecond condemnation and banifhment,, 
which would but ill fuit him, now he was grown old and. 
covered with glory, or whether he thought He could not 
get the better of the people, whofc violence was equal to 

• "* This coxrfi^fion lafted five yeart"; during-which the tribunes of 
the people prevented the Comitia from being held, which werenec- 
eiTary for thcelefiion of the chief magiftrates. It vvMs occafioned* 
by a trifling accident. Fabius Ambuftus having married his eldeil 
daughter to Servius Sulf itius, a patrician, and at this time military 
tribune, and the younger to Licinius Stola, a rich plebeian ; it hap^ 
pened that -while the younger fiftcr was paying a vjfit to the elder, 
Sulpitius came home from the forum, and hisli£lors, with the flait 
of the fafces, thundered at the door. The younger fiftcr being fright- 
ened at the noifc} th& elder laughed at h^r, as a perfon quite igno- 
nnt of high life. This affront greatly afflifted her ; and her father, 
to comfort her, bid her not be uneaiy, foir (he fhould loon fee as 
much ftate at her own houfe as had furprifed her at her fifttr'i.- 
+ The year of Rome 3BS. 
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their power, for the prcfent he retired to his own houfe ; 
and foon after > under pretence of ficknefs, refigned x\\c 
diclatorihip.* The fenate appointed another dictator, 
who, having named for his general of horfe that very 
Stolo who was leader of the lection, fuffered a law to be 
made that was extremely difagreeable to the patricians. 
It provided that no perfon whatfoever (hould poflefs more, 
than five hundred acres of land. Stolo having carried 
his point with the people, flourifhed greatly for a while ; 
but not long after being convided of pofTeiling more than 
the limited number of acres, he fuffered the penalties of 
his own law. f 

The moil difficult part of the difpute, and that which 
they begun with, namely concerning the election of 
confuls, remained ilill unfettled, and continued to give 
the fenate great uneafinefs ; when certain information 
was brought that the Gauls were marching again from 
the coafls of the Adriatic, with an immenfe army towards 
Kome. With this news came an account of the ufual 
effefls of war, the country laid wa(le, and fuch of tlie 
inhabitants as could not take refuge in Rome difperfed 
about the mountains. The terror of this put a liop to 
the fedition ; and the mod popular of the fenators uniting 
with the people, with one voice created Camillus drdtator 
the fifth time. He was now very old, wanting little of 
fourfcore ; yet feeing the neceffity and danger of the 
times, he was willing to riik all inconveniences, and, 
without alleging any excufe, immediately took upon him 
the' command, and made the levies. As he knew the 
chief force of the barbarians lay in their fwords, which 
they managed without art or fkill, furioufly rufhing in, 
and aiming chiefly at the head and fhoulders, he fumilh- 
ed mod of his men with helmets of well poliHied iron» 
that the fwords might either break or glance alide ; and, 
I'otindthe borders of their fhields he drew a plate of brafs* 
f>ecaufe the wood of itlielf could not refift the ftrokes, Be- 
fide this, he taught them to avail themfelves of long pikes, 

* He pretended to find fomething amifs in the aufpices which 
were taken when he was appointed. 

i It was eleven years after. Popilius Laenas Hned him ten thou- 
sand feAerces for being poiTefred of a thoufand acres of land, in 
conjun6lk)n with his fon, whom he bad emancipated for ihat pur- 
poic. Liv. lib. vii. c. 16. 
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by pufhing with which they might prevent the cfFedl of 
the enemy's fwords. 

When the Gauls were arrived at the river Anio with 
their army^ encumbered with the vafi booty they had made, 
Camillus drew out his forces and polled them upon a 
hill of eafy afcent^ in which were many hollows, fuffi-' 
cient to conceal the greateft part of his men, while thofe 
that were in fight fhould feeni through fear to have taken 
advantage of the higher grounds. And the more to fix 
this opinion in the Gauls, he oppofed not the depredations 
committed in his fight, but remained quietly in the camp 
he had fortified, while he had beheld part of them dil- 
perfed in order to plunder, and part indulging themfclves 
day and ni^ht in drinking, and revelling. At lafl he fent 
out the lignt armed infantry before day, to prevent the 
enemy's drawing up in a regular manner, and to harafs 
them by fudden flcirmiftiing as they ilTued out of their 
trenches ; and as foon as it was light he led down the 
heavy armed and put them in battle array upon the plain, 
neither few in number, nor difheartened, as the Gauls ex- 
pefted, but numerous and full of fpirits. 

This was the firft thin^ that fliook their refolution, for 
they confidered it as a difgrace to have the Romans the 
aggreflbrs. Then the light armed falling upon them be- 
fore they could get into order and rank themfelves by 
companies, preffcd them fo warmly that they were oblig- 
ed to come m great confufion to the engagement. Laft 
of ail, Camillus leading on the heavy armed, the Gauls 
with brandiihed fwords haftcned to fight hand to hand ; 
but the Romans^ meeting the flrokes with their pikes, and 
receiving them on that part that was guarded with iron, 
fo turned their fwords, which were thin and foft tempered, 
thaf they were foon bent almoft double ; and their (hields 
were pierced and weighed down with the pikes that fhick 
' in them.* They ther^ore quitted their own arms, and 
endeavored to feize thofe of the enemy, and to wrefl their 
pikes from them. The Romans feeing them naked, now 
began to make ufe of their fwords, and made great car- 
nage among the foremofi ranks. Mean time the refi took 
to flight, and were fcattered along the plain ; for Camil- 
lus had beforehand fecured the heights ; and, as in con- 
fidence of vitkory they had left their camp unfortified^ 
th*?/ knew iX would be taken vyith eafe. 
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This battle is faid to have been fought thirteen jears 
after the taking of Rome ;* and in confequence of this 
fuccefs, the Romans laid aiide, for the future^ the difnal 
apprehenfions they had entertained of the barbarians. 
They had imagined, it feems^ that the former viftory they 
had gained over the Gauls, was owing to the (icknefs that 
prevailed in their army, and to other unf!»refeen acctdents, 
rather than to their own valor ; and fo great had their 
terror been formerly, that they had made a law, that the 
priefts Jbauld be exempted from military fer^oicey excefP 
in cafe of an rn*vaJion from the Gauls. 

This was the kft of Camillus's martial exploits. For 
the taking of Velitrse was a direct confequence of this' 
victory, and it fur rendered without the leaft reHftanoe,. 
But the greateft confti£l he ever experienced in the ffaite, 
ftill remained : For the people were harder to deal with- 
fince they returned vi^orious, and they indeed that one of 
the confuls fhould be- chofen out of their body, contrary 
to the prefent coniiitution. The fenate oppofed them, and 
would not fufier Camillus to reAgn the diftatorfliip, think- 
ing they could better defend the rights of the nobiiity- 
under the fan^ion of his fupreme authority. But one 
day as Camillus was fitting in thtforuni^ and employed in 
the diftribution of juflice, an officer, feat by the tribunes- 
of the people, ordered him to follow him, and laid his 
hand upon nim, as if he would feize and carry him away. 
Upon this, fuch a noife and tumult was raifed in the af- 
fembly, as never had been known ; thofe that were about 
Camilhis thrufting the plebian officer down £rom the tri- 
bunal, and the populace calling out to drag the didhitor 
from his feat. lo this cafe Camilhis was much embarrafl*- 
ed ; he did not, however, refign the di6lator{hip, but led 
oft' the patricians to the fenate houie. Before he entered 
it, he turned towards the capitoi, and prayed to the gods 
to put a happy end to the prefent diflurbances, folemnly 
Mowing to build a temple to Concord-^ when the tumult 
fhould be over.. 

In the fenate there was a diverfity of opinions and great 
debates. Mild and popular counfels, however, prevail- 
ed, which allowed one of the confuls to be a plebi- 

♦ This battle was fought, not thirteen, but twenty thncc y«ars rf- 
t«r the taking of Romei 
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an.* When the didlator announced this decree to the 
people, they received it with great fatisfaftion, as it was 
natural they fhould ; they were immediately reconciled to 
the fenate, and condu6led Camilhis home with great ap- 
plaufe. Next day the people aflembled, and voted that 
the temple which Caniillus had vowed to Concord^ fhould, 
on account of this great event, be built on a fpot that 
fronted the forum and place of aifembly. To thofe feaits 
which are called iann they added one day more, fo that 
the whole was to confid of four days ; and for the prefent 
they ordained that the whole people of Rome (hould fac- 
rifice with garlands on their heads. Camillus then held 
an affembly for the eleftion of confuls, when Marcus 
iEmilius was chofen out of the nobility, and Lucius Sex- 
tius from the commonalty, the firft plebian that ever at- 
tained that honor. 

This was the laft of Camillus*8 tranfaftions* The year 
.following a peftilence vifitcd Rome, which carried off a 
sprodigious number of the i)eople, moft of the magiftrates, 
-and Camillus himfelf. His death could not be deemed 
premature, on account of his great age and the offices he 
liad borne, yet was he more lamented than ail the reft of 
the citizens who died of that diilemper« 

\ 
♦ The people having gained this point, the confulate was reviv- 

'ed, and the military tribune(hip laid afide forever. But at the fame 
time the patricians procured the. great privilege that a new oiRcer^ 
called pralor (hould be appointed, who was to be always one of 

'their body. The confuls had been generals of the Roman arknics, 
and at the lame time judges of civil affairs^ but as they were often 
In the iield, it was thought proper to fvparate the latter branch from 
their office, and appropriate it to « judge with the title of prater^ 
'who was to be next in dignity to the confuls. About the year of 
Rome 501, another ^rtf for was appointed, to decide the differences 
imong foreigners. Upon the talcing of Sicily and Sardinia two 

-more prxtcrs were created, and as- many more upon th? con^ueft of 
t>paio. 
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\VhEN Caefar happened to fee fome ftrangers at Rome 
carrying young dogs and monkeys in their arms, and fond- 
ly careiilng them, he afked, " Whether the women in their 
country never bore any children ;*' thus reproving with 
a proper fcverity tliofe wlio lavifh upon brutes that natur- 
al tendernefs which is due only to mankind. In the famr 
manner we muft condemn thofe who employ that curiofi- 
ty and love of knowledge which nature has implanted in 
the human foul, upon low and worthlefs objects, while 
they neglect fuch as are excellent and ufeful. Our fcn- 
fes, indeed, by an effcch almoft mechanical, are paflive l» 
the impreffion of outward objedls, whether agreeable or 
ofienfive ; but the mind pofleifed of a felfdire6cing power, 
may turn its attention to whatever it thinks proper. It 
ihould, therefore, be emploved in the mod ufetul pur- 
Aiits, not barely in contemplation, but in foch contempla- 
tion as may nouriih its faculties. For as that color is ocft 
fuited to the eye, which by its beautv and agreeableDeii^ 
at the fame time both refrefhes and Strengthens the fight, 
fo the application of the mind fhould be direfted to thofc 
fubjettb, which through the channel of pleafure may lead 
us to our proper happinefs. Sudi are the works of virtue. 
The very defcription of thefe infpires us with emulation, 
and a ftrong deiire to imitate them ; whereas, in other 
things, admiration does not always lead us to imitate what 
we admire ; but on the contrary, while we arc charmed 
with the work, we often dcfpife the workman. Thus we 
are p leafed with perfumes and purple, while dyers and per- 
fumers appear to us in the light of mean mechanics. 

Antifthenes,* therefore, when he was told that Ifmcni- 
as played excellently upon the flute, anfwered properly 
enough, " Then he is good for nothing cHe : others lie 
*' he would not have played fo well." Such alio was Phil- 
ip's iaying to his fon, when at a certain entertainment he 
fang in a very agreeable and (kiHfui manner, *' Are you 

* Antifthenes was a difcipk of Socrates, and founder of th< (cA 
of the Cvoics. 
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** not afhsmicd to fing fo well ?*' It is enough for a prince 
tobedow a vacant hour upon hearing others fing, and he 
docs the mufes fufficient honor, if he attends the perform- 
ances of thofe who excel in their arts. 

If a man applies himfelf to fervile or mechanic cmjjloy- 
fnents, his inauftry in thofe things is a proof of his inat- 
tention to nobler fludies. No young man of noble birth 
or liberal fentiments, from feeing the Jupiter at Pifa, would 
defire to be Phidias, or from the fight of the Juno at Ar- 
gos, to be Polycletus ; or Anacreon, or Philemon, or Ar- 
chilochus, though delighted with their poems.* For 
though a work may be agreeable, yet efteem of the author 
is not the neceflary confequence. We may therefore con- 
clude that things of this kind which excite not a fpirit of 
•emulation, nor produce any ftrong impulfe or defire to imi- 
tate them, are of little ufe to the beholders. But virtue has 
■this peculiar property, that at the fame time that we ad- 
mire her condu6t, we long to copy the example. The 
£[oods of fortune we wifli to enjoy, virtue we defire toprac- 
tifc ; the former we are glad to receive from others, the 
latter we are ambitious that others fhould receive from 
us. The beauty of goodnefs has an attra6live power ; it 
kindles in us at once an active principle ; it forms our 
manners, and influences our defires, not only when rep- 
srefented in a living example, but even in an hillorical def- 
xription. 

For this reafon we chofe to proceed in writing the lives 
-of great men, and have compofed this tenth book, which 
contains the life of Pericles, and that of Fabius Maximus, 
who carried on the war againft Hannibal ; men who re- 
iembled each other in many virtues, particularly in juftice 
And moderation, and who cfFedlully ferved their refpeft- 
ive commonwealths, by patiently enduring the injurious 
-and capricious treatment they received from their col - 
ieagues and their countrymen. Whether we are right 

^ * This foctns to be fomewhat inconfiftent with that refpc£l and 
Sneem, ia which the noble arts of poetry and fculpturc weie held 
an ancient Greece and Rome, and with tnat admiration which the 
proficients in thole arts always obtain among the people. But 
UKTe was ftill a kind of jealoufy between the poets and philo fa- 
thers, and 9ur philofophical biographer (hows pretty clearly by 
^he Platonic parade of this introduction, that he would inagnify 
:Jie latftrit the cxfenfe oi the former. 
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in our judgment or not, will be eafy to fee in the work 
itfelf. 

Pericles^ was of the tribe Acamantjs, and of the ward 
of Cholargia. His family was one of the moft confider- 
able in Athens both by the father and mother's fide. 
His father Xanthippus, who defeated the king of Per/ia's 
generals at Mycale, married Agarille, the niece of Clyf- 
thenes, who expelled the family of Pifiilratus, aboliifaed 
the tyranny, enacted laws, and edablifbeda fonii of gov- 
ernment tempered in fiich a manner as tended to una- 
nimity among the people, and the fafety of the ftate. 
She dreamed that me was delivered of a lion, and a few 
days after brought ^forth Pericles. His perfoc in other 
refpe^ls was well turned, but his head was difproportion- 
ably long. For this reai'on almoft all his ftatues nave the 
head covered with a helmet, the ftatuaries choofing, I 
fuppofe, to hide that defedl:. But the Athenian poeti 
called him Schinocephalus or onionbead^ for the word. 
fc'tnos is fometimes uled inftead oijcilla^ skfeao/tion. Cra- 
.tinus, the comic writer, in his play called Chirones hu. 
this paffage ; 

FaRiBn received old Time to her embraces ; 

Hence came a tyrant (pawn on earth called Pericles, 

In heaven the head compellar. 

And again in his Nemejis he thus addrefTes him : 

Come bleffed Jove,* the high and mighty head^ 
The friend of hofpluliLy ! 

And Teleclides fays, 

Now, in -a maze of lhought,'*he ruminates 
On ftrange expedients, while his head^ deprelTc'd 
With its own weight, finks on his knees ; and n9W 
From thcvaft caverns of brain burft forth 
Storms and fierce thunders. 

♦ Pericles (as PluUrch afterwards obfcrves) wa.^ called (?^flB/fM» 
or Jupitxjr. The poet here addrelVes him under that chara^cr wiA 
the epithet of fAaxapt&, which {i^lCiesHefetl, but may alfo fignify 
^reat headed. In otir lahguagcv^c have no word with fuch a dou- 
ble meaning. Jull above, he is ez\'!:i' Cephaie/^erelcs^ h'ai ccutpfil-r , 
(as if his head was an affcmblage of many heads) inftcad of AV/-.;:.'*- 
gerueSjdo'jd comptllrr^ a common cpith-.i. of Jupiter. 
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And Eupolis, in his Demi, alking news of all the great or- 
iitors, whom he reprefented as afcending from the ftiades 
l)elow^ when Pericles comes up laft, cries out, 

Head of the tribes that haunt thoiie fpacious realms, 
Does he afcend ? 

Moft writers agree, that the mafter who taught him 
Tnufic was called Damon, the firft fyllable of whofe name 
they tell us, is to be pronounced fhort : But Ariftotle in- 
forms us, that he learned that art of Pythoclides. As for 
Damon, he feems to have been a politician, who, under 
the pretence of teaching mufic, concealed his grea/ abili- 
ties from the vulgar : And he attended Pericles as nis tu- 
tor and afliflant in politics, in the fame manner as a mafler 
•of the gymnaftic art attends a young man to fit him for 
the ring. However, Damon's giving leflbns upon the 
4iarp was difcovered to be a mere pretext, and, as a bufy 
politician and friend to tyranny, he was baniflied by the 
o/lracifm. Nor was he fpared by the comic poets. One 
of them, named Plato, introduces a perfon addrefling 
him thus : 

Inform me, Damon, firft, does fame fay true ? 
And waft thou really Pericles* s Chiron 9* 

Pericles alfo attended the le<5hire8 of Zeno of Elea,t who 
in natural philofophy, was a follower of Parmenides, and 
who, by much practice in the art of difputing, had learned 
to coniound and filence all his opponents j as Timon the 
Phliafian declares in thefe verfes : 

* The word Chiron again is ambiguous, and may either fignify, 
ct'c2/2 tJwu praeptor to Pericles ? Or, xjoaji thou more wicked than Peri- 
cles ? 

+ This Zeno was of Elea, a town of Italy, and a Phocian colo- 
ny ; and mud be carefully diftinguiihed from Zeno the founder of 
the fcft of Stoics. The Zeno here fpoken of was refpeftable for at- 
tempting to rid his country of a tyrant. The tyrant took him, and 
cauicd him to be pounded to death in a mortar. But his death ac- 
'coropliftied what he could noteffeft in his lifetime : For his fellow 
citizens were fo much incenfed at the dreadful manner of it, that 
they fell upon the tyrant and ftoned him. As to his arguments, 
and thofc of his maflcr Parmenides, pretended to be fo invincible; 
one of them was to prove there can be no fuch thing as motion, 
k fmce a thing can neither move in the place where it is, nor in the 
place where it is not But this fophifm is cafily refuted^ for mo- 
tion is the palTiag of a thing or perfon into a new part of fpace. 

Vol. U F f 
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Have not you heard of Zeno's mighty, powers, 
Who could change fides, yet changing triumph'd ftill 
In the tongue's wars. 

But the philofopher with whom he was inoft intimately 
acquainted, who gave him that force and fublimity of 
lentinient fuperior to all the demagogues, who, in fhort; 
fonned him to that admirable dignity of manners, was 
Anaxagoras the Clazomenian. This was he whom the 
people of thofe times called nous or intelligence^ either in 
admiration of his great underflanding and knowledge of 
the works of nature, or becaufe he was the firft who clear- 
ly proved, that the univerfe owed its formation neither 
to chance nor neceffity, but to a pure and unmixed mindy 
who feparated the homogeneous parts from the other 
with which they were confounded. 

Charmed with the company of this philofopher, and 
inrtru6led by him in the fublimeft fciences, Pericles ac- 
quired not only an elevation oi^Tcntiment, and a loftinefs 
and purity of ftyle, far removed from the low expreflion 
of the vulgar, but likewife a gravity of countenance which 
relaxed not into laughter, a firm and even tone of voice, 
an eafy deportment, and a decency of drefs, which no ve- 
liemence of fpcaking ever put into diforder. Thefe things, 
and others of the like nature, excited admiration in all 
that faw him. 

Such was his condudl, wlien a vile and abandoned fel- 
low loaded him a whole day with reproaches and abufe; 
he bore it with patience and liience, and continued in pub- 
lic for the difpatch of fome urgent affairs. In the even- 
ing he walked foftly home, thic impudent wretch follow- 
ing and infulting him all the way with the moft fcurrilous 
language. And as it was dark when he came to his own 
door, he ordered one of his lerv^ants to take a torch and 
hght the man home. TJie poet Ion, however, fays he 
was proud and fupercilious in couverfation, and that there 
was a great deal of vanity and contempt of others, mixed 
with his dignity of manner : On the other hand, he high- 
ly extols the civility, complaifance, and politenefs of Ci- 
mon. But to take no farther notice of Ion, who perhaps 
would not have any great excellence appear, without a 
mixture of fomething fatirical, as it was in the ancient 
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tragedy;* Zeno defired thofe that called the gravity of 
Pericles pride and arrogance, to be proud the fame way ; 
telling them, the very a<Sling of an excellent part might 
infenfibly produce a love and real imitation of it. 

Thefe were not the only advantages which Pericles 
gained by converfing with Anaxagoras. From him he 
learned to overcome thofe terrors which the various phe- 
nomena of the heavens raife in thofe who know not their 
caufes,.aiid, who entertain a tormenting fear of the gods 
by reafon oFthat ignorance. Nor is there any cure for 
it but the ftudy of nature, which inftead of the frightful 
extravagancies of fuperftition, implants in us a fober piety 
fupported by a rational hope. 

We are told, there was brought to Pericles, from one of 
his farms, a ram's head with only one horn ; and Lampo 
the foothfayer obferving that the horn grew ftrong and 
firm out of the middle of the forehead, declared, tliat the 
two parties in the ftate, namely thofe of Thucydides and 
Pericles, would unite, and inveft the whole power in him 
with whom the prodigy was found ; but Anaxagoras hav- 
ing diffefled the head, fhowed that the brain did not fill 
the whole cavity, but had contrafted itfelf into an oval 
form, and, pointed directly to that part of the Ikull whence 
the horn took its rife. This procured Anaxagoras great 
honor with the fpertators ; and Lampo was no lefs hon- 
ored for his prediftion, when, foon after, upon the fall 
of Thucydides, the adminiflration was put entirely into 
the hands of Pericles. 

But, in my opinion, the philofopher and the diviner 
may well enough be reconciled^ and both be right j the 
one difcovering the caufe and the other the end. It was 
the bufinefs of the former to account for the appearance, 
and to confider how it came about ; and of the latter to 
(how why it was fo formed, and what it portended. Thofe 

* Tragedy at firft was only a chorus in honor of Bacchus. Per- 
fons drelfed like fatyrs were the performers, and thty ofteo broke 
out into the mod licentious raillery. Afterwards, when tragedy 
took a graver turn, fomethingof the former drollery was ftill re- 
tained, as in that which we call tragicomedy. In time, ferious 
chara£^ers and events became the fubjed of tragedy, without that 
mixture ; but even then, after exhibiting three or four ferious trag- 
edies, the poets ufed to conclude their contention for the prise, 
with a fatirical one : Of this fort is the Cyclops of Euripides, and 
the only one remaining. 
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Pericles, defirous to make his language a proper vehi- 
cle for his fublime fentiments, and to {peak in a manner 
that became the dignity of his life, availed himfelf great- 
ly of what he had learned of Anaxagoras ; adorning his 
eloquence with the rich colors of philofophy. For, add- 
ing (as the divine Plato expreffes it) the loftinefs of im- 
agination, and all commanding energy, with which phi- 
lofophy fupplied him, to his native powers of genius, and 
making ule of whatever he found to his purpofe, in the 
fludy of nature, to dignify the art of fpeaking, he far ex- 
celled all other orators.* Hence he is faid to have gain- 
ed the furname of Olympius ; though fome will have it 
to have been from ttie edifices with whicli he adorned the 
city ; and others from his high authority both in peace 
and War. There appears, indeed, no abfurdity in fup- 
pofmg that all thefe things might contribute to that glo- 
rious diftindlion. Yet the ftrokes of fatire, both ferious 
and ludicrous, in the comedies of thofe times, indicate 
that this title was given him chiefly on account of his el- 
oquence. For they tell us, that in his harrangiies he 
thundered and lightened, and that his tongue was armed 
with thunder. Thucydides, the fon of Milefius, is faid 
to have given a pleafant account of the force of his elo- 
quence. Thucydides was a great and refpefiable man, 
who for a long time oppofed the meafures of Pericles : 
And when Archidamus, one of the kings of Lacedaemon, 
afked him, " Which was tlie bcfl wreiUer, Pericles, or 
** he ?" He anfwered, " When I throw him, he fays he 
** was never down, and he perfuades the very fpeftators 
** to believe fo." 

Yet fuch was the folicitude of Pericles when he had (o 
fpeak in public, that he always firft addrefled a prayer to 
the gods,t ** That not a word might unawares efcape 
*< him unfuitable to the occafion." He left nothing in 

in die wantonnefs of power, infuUcd Euboca, which was lier gran- 
ary, aiid the vEgean iflands which contributed greatly to her com- 
mcrco and her wealth. 

♦ Plato obfervcs, on the fame occafion, that an orstor, as well as. 
a phyfician, ought to have a general knowledge of nature. 

+ QuintUian iays, he prayed that not a word might efcape him 
difagreeablc to the people. Ar>d this is the more probable account 
of the matter, becaufe, (according to Suidas) Pericles wrote dowa 
his orations before he pronounced them in public; and, iudecd^ 
was the £r{l who did fo. 
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hcRdes that Cimon was attached to the nobility^ and ex- 
tremely beloved by perfons of the higheft eminence ; and 
therefore, in order to fecure himfelf, and to find refoiirces 
againft the power of Cimorv, he ftudied to ingratiate him- 
felf with the common people. At the fame time, he en- 
tirely changed his manner of living. He appeared not in 
the ftreets, except when he went to the forum, or the 
fenate houOs. He declined the invitations of his friends, 
and all focial entertainments and recreations ; infomuch, 
that in the whole time of his adminiftration, which was a 
confiderable length, he never went to fup with any of his 
friends, but once, which was at the marriage of his neph- 
ew Euryptolemus, and he ftaid there only until the cere- 
mony of libation was ended. He confidered that the free- 
dom of entertainments takes away all diftin^lion of office, 
and that dignity is but little confiftent with familiarity. 
Real and folid virtue, indeed, the more it is feen, the more 
glorious it appears ; and there is nothing in a good man*s 
condufl, as a magiArate, fo great in the eye of the pubfic, 
as is the general courfe of his behavior m private to his 
moft intimate friends. Pericles, however took care not to 
make his perfon cheap among the people, and appeared 
among them only at proper intervals : Nor did he Ipeak to 
all points that were debated before them, but referved 
himfelf, like the Salaminran galley* (as Critolaus fays) for 
greater dccafions j difpatching bufmcfs of lefs confequence 
by other orators with whom he had an intimacy. One of 
thefe, we are told, was Ephialtes, wlio, according to Pla- 
to, overthrew the power of the council of Areopagus, by 
giving the citizens a large and intemperate draught of 
literty. On which account the comic writers fpeak of 
the people of Athens, as of a horfe wild and unmanaged. 



-which liftensto the reins no more, 



But in his madd'ning courie bears headlong down, 
The very friends that teed him. + 

• The Salarainian galley was a confecrated veffel which the Athe- 
nians never made ule ot but on extraordinary occafions. They 
fcnt it, for inftarjce, for a general whom they wanted tocall to ac- 
count, or with facrificcs to Apollo, or fome other deity. 

+ The former Englllh tranflator t^kes no manner of xiQtice of 
^XKPHV rvif EvQotuv xai raK 9i^ffoiq iisr4fVD$atv, bites Euboca, and in- 
fults the ijlands ; though the pafTage is pregnant with ienlc. Athcas, 
F Fa 
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ly by fapplyin^ the people with money for the public di- 
verfions, and tor their attendance in courts of judicature,* 
and by other penfions and gratuities, he fo enveigled them, 
as to avail lumfelf of their intereft againft the council of 
the Areopagus, of which he had no right to be a member, 
having never had the fortune to be cnofen archotiy Tbef- 
mothetes. King •/ the Sacred Rites^ or Polemarcb, For 
perfons were of old appointed to ihefe offices by lot ; and 
Inch as had difcharged them well, and fuch only, were 
admitted as judges in the Areopagus. Pericles, therefore, 
by his popularity raifed a party againft that council^ and 
by means of Ephialtes, took from them the cognizance of 
many caufes that had been under their jurifdi6lion. He 
likewife caufed Cimon to be banifhedby the Ofttacifm^isk 
an enemy to the people,t and a friend to the Lacedaemoni- 
ans ; a man who in birth and fortune, had no fuperior, 
who had gained very glorious victories over the barbari- 
ans, and hiled the city with money and other ipoiis, as we 
have related in his life. Such was the authority of Peri- 
cles with the common pe9ple. 

The term of Cimon's oani/bment, as it was by Ofira' 
cifm, was limited by law to ten years. Mean time, the 
Lacedaimonians, with a great army, entered the territory 
of Tanagra, and the Athenians immediately marching out 
againft them, Cimon returned, and placed himfelf in the 
ranks with thofe of his tribe, intending by his deeds, to 
wipe off the afperfion of favoring the Lacedaemonians, and 
to venture his life with his countrymen ; but by a combi- 
nation of the friends of Pericles, he was repulfed as an 

opinion that inflcad of Iij^ii', we fhould read OinStr, and that 
Demonidcs was not of the ifland of Jos, but of Oia, which wu a 
borouE^h in Attica. 

* There were icveral courts of judicature in Athens, compofed 
of a certain number of die citizens ; who ionjctimes received one 
fiholus each, for every caufc they tried ; and loiuetimcs men who 
aimed at popularity, procured this fee to be increafcd. 

+ His treafon againft the ftate was pretended to confift in receiv- 
ing prefents or other gratifications from the Macedonians, whereby 
he was prevailed on to let* flip the opportunity he had to enlarge 
the Athenian conquefts, after he had taken the gold mines of 
Thrace. — Cimon anfwered, that he had profecuted the war to the 
utmoft of his power againft theThracians and their other enemies ; 
but that he hud made no inroads into Macedonia, bccaufc he did 
not conceive that he w^as to a& as a public enemy to mankind. 
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exile. This fecms to have been the caufe that Pericles 
exerted himfelf in a particular manner in that battle, and 
expdfed his perfon to the greateft dangers. All Cimon's 
friends, whom Pericles had accufed as accomplices in his 
pretended crime, fell honorably that day together : And 
the Athenians, who were defeated upon their own bor- 
ders, and expelled a ftill fharper confli^ in the fummer, 
grievoufly repented of their treatment of Cimon, and long- 
ed for his return. Pericles, fenfible of the people^s incli- 

.. nations, did not hefitate to gratify them, but himfelf pro- 
fK>fed a decree for recalling Cimon ; and, at his return, a 
peace was agreed upon through his mediation. For the 
■Lacedaemonians had a particular regard for him, as well 
as averfion for Pericles, and the other demagogues.— 
But fome authors write, that Pericles did not procure an 
order for Cimon*s return, till they had entered into a pri- 

K^te compa6t, by means of Cimon's 0fter £Ipinice, that 
Cimon fhould have the command abroad, and with two hun- 
dred galleys lay wafte the king of Perfia's dominions, and 

' Ptricles have the direction of affafrs at home. A ftory goes 
that Elpinice, before this, had foftened the refentment of 
Pericles againJfl Cimon, and procured her brother a milder 
fcntence than that of death. Pericles was one of thofe ap- 
pointed by the people to manage the impeachment ; and 
when Elpinice addreffed him as a fuppliant, he fmiled and 
fsddf " You are old, Elpinice ; much too old to folicit in 
•* fo weighty an affair." However, he rofe up but once 
to fpeak, barely to acquit himfelf of his truft, and did not 
beas fo hard upon Cimon as the reft of his accufers.* — ■ 
Who then can give credit to Idomeneus, when he fays, 
that Pericles caufcd the orator Ephialtes, his friend and 
aflfiftant in the adminiftration, to be aflaflinated, through 

jpaloufy and envy of his great charas5ter ? I know not 
where he met with this calumny, which he vents with 
great bitternefs againft a man, not indeed in all refpe^s ir- 
reproachable, but who certainly had fuch a greatnefs of 
mind, and high fcnfe of honor, as was incompatible with 
an action fo lavage and inhuman. The truth of the mat- 
ter, according to Ariftotle, is, that Ephialtes being grown 
formidable to the nobles, on account of his inflexible 

* Yet Cimon was fined fifty talents, or 9687I. 10s. ftcrling, and 
oarrowly efcaped a capital fcntence, having only a majority of thr(9 
VQtfii to prevent it, 
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fcverity in profccuting all that invaded the rights of 
tlie people, his enemies caufed him to be taken off in 
a private and' treacherous manner, by ArLftodicus of Ta- 
nagra. 

About the fame time died Cimon, in the expedition t» 
C)'prus. And tlie nobility perceiving that Pericles wa> 
now arrived at a height of authority which fet him far 
above the otlier citizens, were defifous of havino^ fomc 
perf on to oppofe him, who might be capable of giving a 
check to his power, and of preventing his making himfelf 
abfohite. For this purpole they fet up Thucydides, or 
the ward of Alopece, a man of great prudence, and bi-oth- 
er in law to Cimon. He had not, indeed, Cimon's talents 
for war, but was fuperior to him in forenfic and political 
abilities ; and, by refiding conftantly in Athens, and op- 
pofing Pericles in the general aflcmbly, he foon brought 
the government to an eauilihrium. i'or lie did not firtfer 
perions of fuperior rank to be difperfed and confounded 
with the reft of the people, because in that cafe their dig- 
nity was obfcured and loft ; but colleded them into a 
feparate body, by which means their authority was enhanc- 
ed, and fufficient weight thrown into their fcale. There 
was, indeed, from the beginning, a kind of doubtful fep- 
aration, which, like the flaws in a piece of iron, indicated 
that the ariftocratical party, and that of the commonalty, 
were not perfectly one, though they were not actually di- 
vided ; but the ambition of Pericles and Thucydides, and 
the conteft between them, had fo extraordinary an eflfeft 
upon the city, that it was quite broken in two, and one of 
the parts was called the people, and the other the nobility. 
For this reafon, Pericles^ more tlian ever, gave the people 
the reins, and endeavored to ingratiate himfelf with them, 
contriving to have always fomc (how, or play, or feaft, or 
proceffion in the city, and to amuie it with the politeft 
pleafures. 

As another means of employing their attention, he fent 
•ut fixty galleys every year, manned for eight months,* 
with a cohfiderable number of the citizens, who were both 
paid for their fervice, and improved themfelves as mari- 

* Some, inftead of ^tum; read fiidc% ; and, according to this read- 
ing, the paffage maft be tranflatcd, manned with — the citizens whijt 
p(fy am ei^M minXy anj zvkg at thejanu tine improved^ ^. 
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-Kcr** He likewife fent a colony of a thoufapd men to the 
Cherfoncfiis, five hundred to Naxos, two hundred and fiiU 
ty to Andros, a thoufand into the country of the Bifaltae 
in Thrace, and othersinto Italy, who fettled in Sybaris, and 
changed its name to Thurii. Thefe things he did to clear 
tJie city of an ufelcfs multitude, who were very trouble- 
some when they had nothing to do ; to make provifion for 
the moft neceffitous ; and to keep the allies of Athens in 
awe, by placing colonies like fo many garriions in their 
neighborhood. 

That which was the chief delight of the Athenians.and 
the wonder of flrangers, and which alone ferves for a 
proof that the boaded power and opulence of ancient 
Greece is not an idle tale, was the magnificence of the 
temples and public edifices. Yet no part of the condu6t 
■of Pericles moved the fpleen of his enemies more than 
this. In their accufations of him to the people, they in- 
fixed, ** That he had brought the greateft difgrace upon 
** the Athenians by removing the public treafures of 
** Greece from Delos, and taking tliem into his own 
** cuftody : That he had not left Jiimfelf ^even the 
** fpecious apology, of having caufed the money to be 
^* brought to Athens for its greater fecurity, and to keej) 
** it from being feized by the barbarians : That Greece 
** muft needs confider it as the higheft infult, and an act 
** of open tyranny, when flie faw the money fhe had been 
•* obliged to contribute towards the war, lavished by the 
•* Athenians in gilding their city and ornamenting it 
** with flatues, and temples that cofl a thoufand talents,* 
** as a proud and vain woman decks herfelf out with 
•* jewels." Pericles anfwered this charge by obferving, 
" That they were not obliged to give the allies any ac- 
^* count of the fums they had received, fmce they had 
** kept the barbarians at adiftance, and effeflualiy de- 
** fended the allies, who had pot furnished either horfes, 
** fliips, or men, but only contributed money, whidi is 
** no longer the property of the giveri^ but of the re- 
** ceiver, if he performs the conditions on which it is 
** received : That as the ftate was provided with all the 
'< neceiTaries of war, its fuperfluous wealth fhould be laid 

* The Partheaoo« oriemplc of .Minerva, is faid to have coda 
thou(and talents. 



•pie, they went not without their fhare of the 
money, nor yet had they it to fupport them in I 
By the conftru6ting of great edifices, which requirt 
arts and a long time to nnifli them, they liad eaual 
iions to be confidered out of the tre.ifury (thouj 
•ilirred not out of the city) with the mariners and f 
guards and garrifons. For tlie different materia] 
xis ftone, brafs, ivory, gold, ebony, and cyprei 
nifhed employment to carpenters, mafons, hraliers 
iiniths, painters, turners, and other artificers ; the c 
^nc-e of tljem by fea employed merchants and lailc 
by land, wheelrights, waggoners, carriers, ropei 
leathcrcutters, paviors, and ironfounders ; and e^ 
had a number of the lower people ranged in 
Aibordination to execute it like foldiers under tf 
mand of a general. Thus by the exercife of theft 
-cut trades, plenty was diffufed among perfons o; 
rank and condition. Thus works were raifed o 
/onifhing magnitude, and inimitable beauty and 
'tion, every architect ftriving to fyrpafs the magn 
-of the defign with the elegance of the execution ; 
the moft wonderful circumdancc was the expediti< 
which they were completed. Many edifices, c 
which feems to have required the labor of feveral 
five ages, were finilhed during the adminiftration 
profperous man. 
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It is faid, that when Agatharcus the painter 
iimfelf upon the celerity and eafie with which he di 
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tht timt which is expended in labor, is recovered and re- 
paid in the duration of the performance. Hence we havfc 
the more realon to wonder, that the ftrutlures raifed by 
Pericles fhould be built in fo fhort a time, and yet built 
for ages : For as each of them, as foon as finifhed, had the 
venerable air of antiquity ; fo, now they are old, they have 
the frefhnefs of a modern building. A bloom is difFu fed 
over them, which preferves their afpeft untarnifhed by 
time, as if they were animated with a fpirit of perpetual 
youth and unfading elegance. 

Phidias was appointed by Pericles fuperintendant of all 
the public edifices, though the Athenians had then other 
eminent architects and excellent workmen. The Farther 
nofty or temple of PallaSy whofe dimenfions had been ^ 
hundred feet fquare,* was rebuilt by Callicrates and I6ti- 
nus. Coraebus began the temple of Initiation at Eleufis, 
but only lived to finifli the lower rank of columns with 
their architraves. Metagenes, of the ward of Xypete, add- 
ed the reft of the entablature, and the upper row of col- 
umns ; and Xenocles of Cholargus built the dome on the 
top. The long wall, the building of which Socrates fays 
he heard Pericles proppfc to the people, was undertaken 
by Callicrates. Cratinus ridicules this work as proceed- 
ing very flowly : 

Stones upon ftones the orator has pil'd, 

With fwelling words, but words will build no walls. 

The Odeum^ or mufic theatre, which was likewife built 
by the direction ot Pericles, had within it many rows of 
ieats and of pillars ; the roof was of a conic figure, after 
the model (we are told) of the king of Perfia's pavilion. 
Cratinus, therefore, rallies him again in his play called 
Tbrafta : 

As Jove, an onion on his head he wears; 
As Pericles, a whole orcheftre bears ; 
Afraid of broils and banilhment no more, 
He tunes the fhell he trembled at before ! 

* It was called Hecafompedon, becaufe it had been originally a 
hundred feet fquare. Aad having been burnt by the Perfians, it 
was rebuilt by Pericles, and retained that name after it was greatly 
enlarged. * 

Vol. I. G g 
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Pericles at this time exerted all his intereft to have a 
decree made, appointing a prize for the beft performer in 
mufic during the Fanathenaa ; and, he was himfelf ap- 
pointed judge and diftributor of the prizes, he gave the 
contending artifts directions in what manner to proceed, 
whether their perfonnance was vocal, or on the flute or 
lyre. From tnat time the prizes in mufic were always 
contended for in the tdeum. 

The veftibule of the citadel was finilhed in five yeara 
by Mnedcles the architeft. A wonderful event that hap- 
pened while the work was in hand, ihowed that the god- 
defs was not averfe to the work, but rather took ft into 
her protftSlion, and encouraged them to coinplete it. One 
of the beft and moft active of the workmen, miffing his 
ftep fell from the top to the bottom, and was bruifed in 
fuch a manner that his life was defpaired of by the phy- 
ficians. Pericles was greatly concerned at this accident ; 
but, in the midft of his affliction, the goddefs appeared to 
him in a dream, and informed him of a remedy, which 
he applied, and thereby foon recovered th^ patient. In 
memory of this cure, he placed in the citadel, near the 
altar (which is faid to have been there before) a brazen 
liatue of the Miner'va 0/ health. The golden iiatue of 
the fame goddefs,* was the workmanfhip of Phidias, and 
his name is infcribed upon the pedeflal (as we have al- 
ready obferved) through the friendship of Pericles, he 
had the direction of every thing, and all the artifts receiv- 
ed his orders. For this the one was envied, and the oth- 
er flandercd j and it was intimated that Phidias received 
into his houfe ladies for Pericles, who came thither under 
pretence of feeing his works. The comic poets, getting 
hold of this ftory, reprefented him as a perfect libertine. 
They accufed him of an intrigue witli the wife of Menip • 
pus, his friend and lieutenant in the army : And becauie 

* This ftatiie was of gold and ivory. Paufanias has given us a 
clcfcription of it. The goddels was reprelcr.ted ftanding, clothed 
in a tunic that reached down to the foot. On her yP^gis^ orbrcaft- 
plate, was Medula's head in ivory, and viffory. She held a fpear in 
her hand ; and at her feet lay a buckler and a dragon, fuppofed to 
be Erichthonius. The fphynx was reprefented on the middle of 
her helmet, with a griffin on each fide. This ftatue was thirt)Tiine 
feet high ; the mdory on the breaftplate was about four cubits ; and 
forty ulents of gold were employed upon it. 
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Fyrilampes, another intimate, acquaintance of his, had a 
Golleftion of curious birds, and particularly of peacocks, 
it was fuppofed that he kept them only for prefents for 
thofe women who granted favors to Pericles. But what 
wonder is it, if men of a fatirical turn, daily facrifice the 
charafters of the great to that malevolent demon, the 
envy of the multitude; when Stefimbrotus of Thafos has 
dared to lodge againft Pericles that horrid and groundlefs 
accufation of corrupting his fon's wife ? So difficult is it 
to come at truth in the walk of hiftory ; fince, if the writ- 
ers live after the events they relate, they can be but im- 
perfectly informed of fafts, and if they defcribe the per- 
fons and tranfa6lions of their own times, they are tempted 
by envy and hatred, or by intereft and friendfhip to vitiate 
and pervert the truth. 

The orators of Thucydides's party raifed a clamor 
againft Pericles, aflerting that he wafted the public treaf- 
ure and brought the revenue to nothing. Pericles in his 
defence, afked the people in full aflembly, ** Whether 
" they thought he had expended too much ?" Upon their 
anfwe'ring in the affirmative, " Then be it," faid he, 
•* charged to my account,* not yours : Only let the new 
'* edifices be infcribed with my name, not that of the peo- 
*' pie of Athens." Whether it was that they admired 
the greatnefs of his fpirit, or were ambitious to (hare the 
glory of fuch magnificent works, they cried out, ** That 
•* he might fpend as much as he pleafed of the public 
** treafure, without fparing it in the leaft." 

At laft the conteft came on between him and Thucy- 
didcs which of them ihould be bapilhed by the ojlracifm : 

* It appears from a pafTage in Thucydides, that the public (lock 
of the Athenians, amounted to nine thouland ffcven hundred talenti 
(or one million eight hundred and fevcntyfivc thoufand nine hun- 
dred and fifty pounds flerling) of which Pericles had laid out in 
thofe public buildings, three thoufand feven hundred talents. It is 
natural, therefore, to afk, how he could tell rht peopltthat it (hould 
be at his own expenfe, efpecialiy fmce Plutarch tells win the fequel, 
that he had not in the leaft improved the eftate left him by his fa- 
ther ? To which the true anfwcr probably is, that Pericles was pol- 
itician enough to know that the vanity ox the Athenians would nev- 
er let them agreathathe (hould inlcribe the new magnificent build- 
iipgs with his name, ia exclufipn of theirs ; or he mi|;ht venture to 
lay any thipg, beiQig fecun; of a majority of tptes to be given as h» 
^leafed. 
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Pericles gained the viftory, baniflied his adverfary, an€ 
entirely defeated his party. The oppofition now being 
at an end, and unanrmity taking place amon^fl all ranks 
of people, Pericles became fole mafter of Athens and its 
dependencies. The revenues, the army, and navy ; the 
iAands and the fea ; a moil extenfive territory, peopled 
by barbarians as well as Greeks, fortified with the obedi- 
ence of fubjeft nations, the friend/hip of kings and alliance 
of princes, were all at his command. 

From this time he became a different man ; he was no 
longer fo obfequious to the humor of the populace, which 
is as wild and as changeable as the winds. The mul- 
titude were not indulged or courted ; the government in 
fa6l was not popular ; its loofe and luxuriant harmony 
was confined to ftri6ler meafures, and it afliimed an arif- 
tocratical or rather monarchical form. He kept the 

{)ublic good in his eye, and purfued the ftraight path of 
lonor. For the mod part gently leading them by ar- 
gument to a fenfe of what was right, and fometimes 
forcing them to comply with what was for their own ad- 
vantage : In this refpeft imitating a good phyfician, who 
in the various fymptoms of a long diieafe, foraetimes ad- 
minifters medicines tolerably agreeable, and, at other 
times fharp and ftrong ones, when fuch alone are capable 
of reftoring the patient. He was the man that had the 
art of controling thofe many diforderly pallions which 
neceflarily fpring up amongft a people poflefl'ed of fo ex- 
tenfive a dominion. The two engines he worked witli 
were hope and fear ; with thefe, reprefling their violence 
when they were too impetuous, and fupporting their fpir- 
its when inclined to languor, he made it appear that 
rhetoric is (as Plato defined it) the art of ruling the minds 
of meny and that its principal province confills in moving 
the pallions and afFeiStions or the foul, which, like lo 
many firings in a mufical inftrument require the touch 
ofamafterly and delicate hand. Nor were the powers 
of eloquence alone fufficient, but (as Thucydides ob- 
ferves) the orator was a man of probity and unblem- 
ifhed reputation. Money could not bribe him ; he was 
lb much above the defire of it, that though he add- 
ed greatly to the opulence of the ftate, which he found 
not inconfiderable, and though his power exceeded 
that of many kings and tyrants, fome of whom have 
bequeathed to their pofterity, the fovereignty they hadl 
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obtained, yet he added not one drachma to his paternal 
eftate. 

Thucydidcs, indeed, gives this candid account of the 
power and authority of Pericles, but the comic writers 
abufe him in a mod malignant manner, giving his friends 
the name of the neiu Pififtratida^ and calling upon him 
to fweap that he would never attempt to make himfelf 
abfolute, fmce his authority was already much too great 
and overbearing in a free ftate. Tdeclides fays, the Athe- 
juans had given up to him 

The tribute of the flates, the ftates therafelveft. 
To bind, to loofe ; to build and to deftroy ; 
In peace, in war to govern ; nay, to rule 
Their very fate, like fome fuperior being. 

And this not only for a time^ or during the prime and 
flower of a fhort adminiftration ; but for forty years to- 

f ether he held the preeminence, amidft fuch men as 
Iphialtes, Leocrates, Myronides, Cimon, Tolmides, and 
Thucydides ; and continued it no lefs than fifteen years 
after the fall and banifhment of the latter. The power 
of the magiftrates, which to them was but annual, all 
centered in him, yet ftill he kept himfelf untainted by 
avarice. Not that he was inattentive to his finances : 
But, on the contrary, neither negligent of his paternal 
eftate, nor yet willing to have much trouble with it, as 
he had not much time to fpare, he brought the manage- 
ment of it into fuch a method as was very eafy, at tJie 
fame time that it was exaiU For he ufed to turn a 
whole year's produce into money altogether, and with this 
he bought from day to day all manner of neceflaries at 
the market. This way of living was not agreeable to his 
fons when grown up, and the allowance he made the wom- 
en did not appear to them a generous one : They com- 
plained of a pittance daily meafured out with fcrupulous 
economy, which admitted of none of thofe luperfluities fo 
common in great houfes, and wealthy families, and could 
not bear to think of the expenfes being fo nicely adjuded 
to the income. 

The perfon who managed thefe concerns with fo much 

«xa£l:neis, was a fervant of bis named Evangelus, either 

Mniarkably fitted for the purpofe by nature, or formed 

to it by Pericles. Anaxagoras, iadcmfc, con(ider«d theie 
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him not only neceffary but excellent affiftancc. 
was with Pericles, who by his wealth was enablei 
lieve numbers of the poor citizens. Nay, for 
fuch prudential regards, this very Anaxagoras, 
told, lay neglected and unprovided for, infomi 
the poor old man had covered up his head and w; 
to flarve himfelf.* But an account of it being 
to Pericles, he was extremely moved at it, ran 
diately to him, expoftulated, entreated j bewai 
fo much the fate of his friend as his own^ if hh 
iftralion fhould lofe fo valuable a counfellor. A 
ras, uncovering his face, replied, ** Ah Pericles 
" that have need of a lamp, take care to fupph 
« oil." 

By this time, the Lacedaemonians began to expi 
jcaloufy of the Athenian greatnefs, and Pericles 
to advance it ftill higher, and to make the peop 
fenfible of their importance and more inclinable 
attempts, procured an order, that all the Greeks 
foever they refided, whether in Europe or in Afia 
er their cities were fmall or great, fliould fend de 
Athens to confult about rebuilding the Grecian 
which the barbarians had burnt, and about p 
thofe facrifices which had been vowed during th 
war, for the prefervation of Greece ; and likewi 
ter into fuch meafures as might fecure naviga 
maintain the peace. 

Accordingly twenty perfons, each upwards 
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in Afia, and the iflanders as far as Lelbos, and Rhodes ; 
five to the cities about the Hellel'pont and in Thrace, aa 
far as Byzantium ; five to the inhabitants of Boeotia, Pho- 
cis and Peloponnefus, and from thence, by Locri along 
the adjoining continent, to Acarnania and Ambracia.. 
The reft were difpatched through Euboea to the Greeks 
that dwelt upon Mount Oetra and near the Maliac Bay, 
to the Pithiotae, the Achaeans* and TheflTalians, inviting 
them to join in the council and new confederacy for the 
prefervation of the peace of Greece.f It took not eife6l, 
however, nor did the cities fend their deputies ; the rea- 
fon of which is faid to be the oppotition of the Lacedae- 
monians,t for the propofal was firft reje6led in Peloponne- 
fus. But I was willing to give account of it as a fpecimen 
of the greatnefs of the orator's fpirit, and of his difpofi- 
tion to form magnificent defigns. 

His chief merit in war was the fafety of his meafures^ 
He never willingly engaged in any uncertain or very 
dangerous expedition, nor had any ambition to imitate 
thofe generals who are admired as great men, becaufe 
their rafli enterprifes have beeii attended with fuccefs ; 
he always told the Athenians, ** That as far as their fate 
"depended upon him, they (hould be immortal." Per- 
ceiving that Tolmides, the Ion of Tolmaeus, in confidence 
of his former fuccefs and military reputation, was pre- 
paring to invade Boeotia at an unfealonable time, and 
that over and above the regular troops, he had perfuaded 
the braveft and moft fpirited of the Athenian youth, to 
the number of a thoufand, to go volunteers in that expe* 
dition, he addrefled him in public and tried to divert him 
from it, making ufe, among the reft, of thofe well known 
words, ** If you regard not the opinion of Pericles, yet 

* By Achaans wc arc fometimes to underftand the Greeks in gen- 
eral, clpecially in the writings of the poets ; and foraetimes the in- 
habitants of a particular diilrift in Peloponnefus ; but neither of 
thefe can bo the meaning in this place. We muft here underftand 
a people of Theffaly, called Achdcans. Vide Steph. Byz. in voce 

J It if. no wonder that the Lacedaemonians oppofed this under.- 
taking, fmce the giving way to it ^ould have been acknowledging 
the Athenians as mailers of all Greece. Indeed, the Athenians- 
Ihould not have attempted it, without an order or decree^ of th^ • 
Amphiftyons, 
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** wait at lead for the advice of time, who is the beft of afi 
•* counfellors." This faying, for the prcfent, gained no 
great appUufe ; but when, a few days after, news was 
brought, that Tolmides was defeated and killed at Coro. 
nea,* together with many of the braveft citiaens, it pro- 
cured Pericles great refpeft and love from the people, 
who con fide red it as a proof, not only of his fagacitiy, but 
of his affection for hit countrymen. 

Of his military expeditions, that to the Cherfonefus 
procured him moft honor, becaufe it proved very fal- 
utary to the Greeks who dwelt there. For he not only 
iirengthened their cities with the addition of a thoufani 
able bodied Athenians, but raifed fortifications acro(^ the 
Ifihmus, from fea to fea ; thus guarding againft the in- 
curfions of the Thracians who were fpresui about the 
Cherfonefus, and putting an end to thofie long and griev- 
ous wars under which that diftri6t had fmarted by reafon 
of the neighborhood of the barbarians, as well as to the 
robberies with which it had been infeded by perfons who 
lived upon the borders, or were inhabitants of the coun- 
try. But the expedition moft celebrated among ftran- 
gers, was that by fea around Peloponnefus. He fet fail 
irom Pege in the territories of Megara with an hundred 
ihips of war, and not only ravaged the maritime cities, 
as Tolmides had done before him, but landed his forces, 
and penetrated a good way up the country. The terror 
of his arms drove the inhabitants into their walled towns, 
all but the Sicyonians who made head againft him at Ni- 
mea, and were defeated in a pitched battle ; in memory 
of which vidory he erefted a trophy. From Achaia, 
a confederate ftate, he took a number of men into his 
galleys, and failed to the oppofite fide of the continent ,- 
then palling by the mouth of the Achelous, he made a 
defccnt in Acarnania, fliut up the Oeneadjc within their 
walls, and having laid wafte the country, returned home. 
In the whole courfe of this affair he appeared terrible 
to his enemies, and to his countrymen an aflive and pru- 
dent commander ; for no mifcarnage was committed, nor 
did even any unfortunate accident happen during the 
whole time. 

• This defeat happened in the rccond year of the eightythird 
Olympiad, four hundred and fortyfive years before the chrilUan 
era, and more than twenty years- before the death of Pericles. 
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Having failed to Pontus with a large and well equipped 
fleet, he procured the Grecian cities there all the advan- 
tages they defired, and treated them with great regard. 
To the barbarous nations that furrounded them, and to 
their kings and princes, he made the power of Athens ve- 
ry refpe(Sable, by fhowing with what fecurity her fleets 
could fail, and that fhe was in etfeft miftrefs of the feas. 
He left the people of Sinope thirteen fhips under the com • 
mand of Lamachus, and a body of men to act againft Ti- 
mefilcos their tyrant. And when the tyrant and his par- 
ty were driven out, he caufed a decree to be made, that a 
colony of fix hundred Athenian volunteers fhould be plac- 
ed in Sinope, and put in pofleflion of thofe houfes and lands 
ivhich had belonged to the tyrants. 

He did not, Ixowever, give way to the wild defires of the 
citizens, nor would he indulge them, when elated with 
their ftrength and good fortune, they talked of recovering 
Egypt,* and of attempting the coaft of Perfia. Many were 
likewife at this time poflelfed with the unfortunate padion 
for- Sicily, which the orators of Alcibiades's party after- 
ivards inflamed ftill more. Nay, fome even dreamed of 
Hetruriaf and Carthage, and not without fome ground 
of hop^j as they imagined, becaufe of the great «xtent of 
thcKF dominions and the fuccefsful courfe of their affairs. 

fi lit Pericles reftrained this impetuofity of the citizens, 
an.d curbed ^lieir extravagant defire of conqueft ; employ- 
ing ^egreateft part of tlieir forces in ftrengthening and 
fectii^iig. their prefent acquifitions, and confidering it as a 
n(i§|.tjp^ df confequence to keep the Lacedaemonians within 
b<?iirtds ; whom he therefore oppofed, as on other occa- 

. ♦ ]For the Athenians had been mafters of Egypt, as wc find in the 
{ecpn.d book of Thucydides. They were driven out of it by Me- 
g;ibyzus, Artaxerxes's lieutenant, in the firft year of the eightieth 
Olt^mpiad, and it was only in the laft year of the eightyiirft Olym- 
piad*' that Pericles made that fuccefsful expedition about Pelopon- 
nefujs ; therefore it is not ftrangc that the Athenians, now in the 
height .of pro fpcrity, talked of recovering their footing in a country 
which, they had fo lately loft. 

+ Hetruria feems oddly joined with Carthage ; but we may con- 
ftdcr that Hetruria was on one fide of Sicily, and Carthage on the 
other. The Athenians, therefore, after they had devoured Sicily ii| 
their thoughts, might think of extending their conquefts to the coun- 
tries on the right and left ; in the fame manner as king Pyrrhus iiv* 
dulged his wild ambition to fubdue Sicily, Italy and Atrlcai. 
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fionSf fo particularly in the facred war. For when the 
Lacedaemonians, by dint of arms, had rellorcd the teropk 
to the citizens of Delphi, which had been feized by the 
Phocians, Pericles, immediately after the departure of the 
Lacedaemonians, marched thither and put it into the hands 
of the Phocians again. And as the Lacedaemonians had 
engraved on the forehead of the brazen wolf the privi- 
lege which the people of Delphi had granted tliem of 
confulting the oracle firft,* Pericles caufedtlie fame priv- 
ilege for the Athenians, to be infcribed on the wolPs 
right fide. 

The event (howed that he was right in confining the 
Athenian forces to ai^l within the bounds of Greece. — 
For, in the firft place the Euboeans revolted, and he led 
an army againft them. Soon after, news was brought 
that Megara had commenced hoftilities, and tJiat the La- 
cedaemonian forces, under the command of king Piifto- 
nax, were upon- the borders of Attica. The enemy of- 
fered him battle ; he did not choof<?, howevery to rift 
an engagement with fo numerous and rcfblute an arnnr. 
But as Pliftonax was very youngs and chiefly direfted by 
Cleandrides, a counfellorwhom the Epbori had appointed 
him on account of his tender age, he attempted to bribe 
that counfellor, and fucceeding in it to his wifh, perfuadcd 
him to draw oft' the Peloponnefians from Attica. The 
foldiers difperfing and retiring to their refpeftive homes, 
the Lacedaemonians were fo highly incenfed that they 
laid a heavy fine upon the king, and, as he was not able to 
pay it, he withdrew from Lacedpemon. As for Clean- 
drides, who fled from juftice, they condemned him to ■ 
death. He was the father of Gylippus, who defeated the [ 
Athenians in Sicilly, and who feemed to have derived the 
vice of avarice from him as an hereditary diftemper. He 
was led by it into bad pratlices, for which he was banifli- 
td with ignominy from Sparta, as we have related in the 
life of Lyfander. 

In the accounts for this campaign Pericles put down 
ten talents laid out for a necejfary ufe^ and the people al- 
lowed it, without examining the matter clofely, or prying 

* This wolf is faid to have been confccrated and placed by the 
fide of the great altar, on occafion of a wolf's killing a thief who 
had robbed the temple, and leading the Delphian« to the place wbes 
the treafurc lay. 
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into the fccrct. According to fome writers, and among 
the reft Thcophraftus the philofopher, Pericles fcnt tea 
ttdents every year to Sparto, with which he gained all the 
magiftracy, and kept them from a6ls of hoftility ; not that 
he purchafed peace with the money, but only gained time 
that he might have leifure to make preparations to carry 
on the war afterwards with advantage. 

Immediately after the retreat of the Lacedaemonians, he 
turned his arms againft the revolters, and pafling over into 
Euboea with fifty fhips and five thoufand men, he reduced 
the cities. He expelled the Hippobota^ pcrfons diftingui/b- 
ed by iheir opulence and authoritv among the Chalcidi- 
ans ; and havmg exterminated all the Heftiaeans, he gave 
their city to a colony of Athenians. The caufe of this fe- 
▼erity was their having taken an Athenian fhip, and mur. 
dered the whole crew. 

Soon after this the Athenians and Lacedaemonians hav- 
ing agreed upon a truce for thirty years, Pericles caufed 
a decree to be made for an expedition againft Samos. The 
pretence he made ufe of was, that the Samians, wlien com- 
manded to put an end to the war with the Milefians, had 
refufed it. But as he feems to have entered upon this war 
merely to gratify AfpaTia, it may not be amifs to inquire 
by what art or power (he captivated thegrcateft ftatefmen, 
and brought even philofopners to fpeak ot her fo much to 
her advantage. 

It is agreed, that fhe was by birth a Milefian,* and the 
daughter of Axiochus. She is reported to have trod in 
the (teps of Thargelia,t who was defcended from the an- 
cient lonians, and to have referved her intimacies for the 
great. This Thargelia, who to the charms of her perfon 
added a peculiar politenefs and poignant wit, had many 
lovers among the Greeks, and drew over to the king of 
Perfia's intereft all that approached her ; by whofe means, 
as tlicy were perfoiis or eminence and authority, fhe 
fowed the feeds of the Median faCiion among the Grecian 
ftates. 

Some, indeed, fay that Pericles made his court to Af- 
pafia only on account of her wifdom and political abilities. 

* Miletum, a city in Ionia, was famous for producing perfons 
of extraordinary abilities. 

+ Thi* Thargelia, by her beauty, obtained the fovereignty of 
t^helTaly. However, Ihe came to an untimely end ; for (he was 
tnurdercd by one of her lovers. 
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Nay, even Socrates himfclf fomctimcs vifited her along 
with his friends j and her acguaintance took their wives 
with them to hear her difcourie^ though the buftnefs that 
fupported her was neither honorable nor decent, for ftc 
kept a number of courtezans in her houfe. ^llchinesin* 
forms us, that Lyficles, who was a grazier,* and of a mean 
ungenerous difpofition, by his intercourfe with Aiipafia af- 
ter the death of Pericles, became the mod conifderable 
man in Athens. And though Plato's Menexenus in the 
beginning is rather humorous than ferious, yet thus much 
of hiftory we may gather from it, that many Athenians re- 
forted to her on account of her &ill in the art of fpeak- 
ing.t 

I fhould not, however, think that the attachment of 
Pericles was of fo very delicate a kind. For, though his 
wife, who was his relation, and had been Rrfl married to 
Hipponicus, by whom ihe had Callias the rich, brought 
him two fons, Xanthippus and Paralus, yet they lived fo 
ill together, that they parted by confent. She was mar- 
ried to another, and he took Aipafia, for whom he had 
the tendereft regard. Infomuch, that he never went out 
upon bufinefs, or returned, without faluting her. In the 
comedies (he is called the Neiv Omphale, Deianira^ and 
Juno. Cratinus plainly calls her a proititute : 

She bore this Juno^i}iri& Afpafia 

Skill'd in the (hamelefs trade and every art 
Of wantonnefs. 

He feems alfo to liave had a natural fon by her ; for he I 
is introduced by Eupolis inquiring after him thus : I 

Still lives the offspring of my dalliance ? 

* What the emplo^'mcnts were to which this Lyficles was advanc- 
ed is no where recorded. 

+ It is not to be iinai^incd that Afpafia excelled in light and 
amorous dilcourlcs. Her dilcourles, on the contrary, were »ot 
more brilliant than folid. It was even believed by the moft intd* 
lif^ent Athenians, and amongft them by Socrates him felf, that fi« 
compofcd the celebrated funeral oration pronounced by Pericles in 
honor of thole that were fl^in in thcSamian war. It is probablf 
enough, that Pericles undertook that war to avenge tiie qoarrcl ot 
the Milefians, at the fuggoftion of Afpafia, who was of Miletum; 
who is faid to have accompanied him in that expedition, and w 
have built a temple to perpetuate the memory of his vidory. 
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ronidca «nfwcr3. 

He lives, Mul might have borne -the name of haftand. 
Did he not dream that every bolbni fair» 
li not a cb9fte one. 

>uch was- the fame of Afpafia, that Cyrus whocontend- 
with Artaxerxes for the Perfian crowOf gave the name 
AfpaOa to his favorite concobine, who before was calU 
Milto, This woman was born at Pbocisj and was the 
ighter of Hermotiraus. When Cyrus was (lain in the 
tie, fhe was carried to the king, and had afterwards 
at influence over him. Thefe particulars occurring 
my memory as I wrote this life, I thought it would be 
eedlefs afFeftation of gravity, if not an offence againft 
litcnefs, to pafs them over in filence. 
now return to the Samian war, which Pericles is much 
mcd for having promoted, in favor of the Milefians, 
he infligation of Afpafia. The Milefians and Samians 
I been at war for the city of Priene, and the Samians 
i the advantage, when the Athenians interpofed^ and 
lered them to lay down their arms, and refer the decif. 
of the difpute to them : But the Samians refufed to 
nply with tnis demand. Pericles, therefore failed with 
leet to 3amos, and abolilhed the oligarchical form of 
^^ernment. He then took fifty of the principal men, 
i the fame number of children, as hoftages, and fent 
rm to Lemnos. Each of thefe hoftages we are told, of* 
ed him a talent for his ranfom ; and thofe that were 
irous to prevent the fettling of a democracy among 
rm, would have given him much more.* Pifluthnes 
: Perfian, who had the intereft of the Samians at hearty 
ewife fent him ten thoufand pieces of gold, to prevail 
Dn him to grant them more favorable terms. Pericles, 
ivever, would receive none of their prefents, but treat- 
the Samians in the manner he had refolved on ; and 
/ing eftablifhed a popular government in the ifland, he 
urned to Athens. 

8ut they f«on revolted again, having recovered their 
flages by fome private meafure of Pifl^uthnes, and 

^ PifTuthnes, the fon of Hyftafpcs, was governor of Sardis, and 
oufed the caufe of the Samians of courte, becaulie the principal 
fons among them were in the Perfian intereft. 
Vol. I. Hh 
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made new preparations for war, Pericles coming with a 
fleet to reduce them once more, found them not in a pof- 
ture of negligence or defpair, but determined to contend 
with him for the dominion of the fea. A (harp engage- 
ment enfued near the ifle of Tragia, and fiericles gained a 
glorious vi^ory, having with fortyfour ftiips defeated 
feventy, twenty of which had foldiers on board. 

Purfuing his vidtory, he poflTefled himfelf of the harbor 
of Samos, and laid fiege to the city. They ftill retained 
courage enough to fally out and give him battle before 
the walls. Soon after a greater fleet came from Athens, 
and the Samians were entirely fliut up : Whereupon Per- 
icles took fixty galleys, and (leered for the Mediterrane- 
an, with a deiign, as is generally fuppofed, to meet the 
Phoenician fleet that was coming to the relief of Samos, 
and to engage with it at a great diftance from the ifland. 

Ste(imbrotus, indeed, fays, he intended to fail for Cy- 
prus, which is v^ery improbable. But whatever his de- 
(ign was, he feems to have committed an error. For as 
foon as he was gone, MeliiTus, the fon of Ithagenes, a 
man didingiiidied as a philofopher, and at that time com- 
mander of the Samians, defpinng either the fmall number 
of (hips that was left, orelfe the inexpericrice of their of- 
ficers, perfuaded his countrymen to attack the Atheni- 
ans. Accordingly a battle was fought, and the Samians 
obtained the victoiy ; for they made many prifoners, de- 
ftroyed the greatelt part of the enemy's fleet, cleared the 
feas, and imported whatever warlike (lores and provifions 
they wanted. Ariftotle writes, that Pericles himfelf had 
been beaten by the fame MeliiTus in a former fea fight. 

The Samians returned upon the Athenian pri(bners the 
infult they had received,* marked their foreheads with 
the figure of an owl, as the Athenians had branded them 
with a Samanaf which is a kind of (hip built low in the 
fore part, and wide and hollow in the fides. This form 
makes it light and expeditious in failing ; and it was call- 
ed Samana from its being invented in Samos by Polycrates 
the tyrant. Ariftophanes is fuppofed to have hinted at 
thefe marks, when he fays, 

The Samians are a letter'd race. 

* We have no account of thcfe reciprocal barbarities ia Thu- 
cydidcs. 
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. As foon as Pericles was informed of the misfortune that 
had befallen his army, he immediately returned with fuc- 
cors,* gave Meliflus battle, routed the enemy, and block- 
ed up the town by building a wall about it ; choofmg to 
owe the conqueft of it rather to time and expenfe, than 
to purchafe it with the blood of his fellow citizens. But 
when he found the Athenians murmured at the time fpent 
in the blockade, and that it was difficult to reftrain them 
from the aflfault, he divided the army into eight parts and 
ordered them to draw lots. That divifion which drew a 
white bean, were to enjoy themfelves in eafe and pleafure 
while the others fought. Hence it is faid, that thofe who 
fpend the day in fealting and merriment, call that a ivbite 
day from the luhite bean, 

Ephorus adds, that Pericles in this fiege made ufe of 
battering engines, the invention of which he much ad- 
mired, it being then a new one ; and that he had Artemon 
the engineer along with him, who, on account of his 
lamenefs, was carried about in a litter, when his prefence 
was required to direft the fnachines, and thence had the 
furname of Periphoretus. But Heraclides of Pontus con- 
futes this ^flertion by fome verfes of Anacreon, in which 
mention is made of Artemon Periphoretus feveral ages 
before the Samian war and thefe tranfaftions of Pericles. 
And he tells us this Artemon wasaperfon who gave him- 
felf up to luxury, and was withal of a timid and effemi- 
nate Ipirit ; that he fpent moft of his time within doors^ 
and had a fhield of brafs held over his head by a couple 
of (laves, left fomething fhould fall upon him. Moreo- 
ver, that if he happened to be neceflfarily obliged to go 
abroad, he was carried in a litter, which hung fo low as 
almoft to touch the ground, and therefore was called Per^ 
ifhoretus. 

After nine months the Samians furrendered. Pericles 
razed their walls, feized their (hips, and laid a heavy fine 
upon them ; part of which they paid down diredlJy, the 
reft they promi fed at a fet time, and gave hoftages for the 
payment. Duris the Samian makes a melancholy tale of 
It, accufmg Pericles and the Athenians of great cruelty, 
of which no mention is made by Thucydides, Ephorus, 

♦ On his return he received a reinforcement of fourfcore ftiips, as 
Thucydides tells us ; or ninety, according to Diodorus. Vid. 
Thacyd. lib. i. de Bell. Pelopon. ciDiodor. SiCuL lib* xii. 
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or Ariftotlei What he relates concerning the Samian 
o£Bcers and feamen feuns quite fidtittous; he tells us, 
that Pericles caufed thexn to be brought into the market 
place at Miletus, and to be bound to pofts there for ten 
days together, at the end of which he ordered them, by 
that time in the moft wretched condition, to be difpatch- 
ed with clubs, and refufed their bodies the honor ot buri- 
al. Duns, indeed, in his hiftories, often goes beyond the 
limits of truth, even when not mifled by any intereft or 
pafGon, and therefore is more likely to have exaggeiated 
die fufferings of his country, to make the Athenians ap- 
pear in an odious light. ^ 

Pericles at his return to Athens, after the redudion of 
Samos, celebrated in a fplendid manner the obfequies of 
his countrymen who fell in that war, and pnmouaced 
himfelf the funeral oratioBy ufual on fuch occafions.— 
This gained him great applaufe ; and when lie came down 
from the roftrum, the women psud their refpet^ to him, 
and prefented him with crowns and chaplets, like a cham- 
pion juA returned vi£torious from the lifts. Only £lpio. 
ice addrefled him in terms quite different : ** Are theie 
" actions, then, Pericles worthy of crowns and garlands, 
** which have dJeprived us of many brave citizens ; not in 
** war with the Phoenicians and Medes> fuch.as my broth- 
" er Cimon waged, but in deftroying a city, united, to us 
** both in blood and friend/hip V Pericles only fmiled, 
and anfwered foftly with this line of Archilochus, 

Why lavilh ointments on a head that's grey ? 

Ion informs us, that he was highly elated, with this 
conqueft, and fcrupled not to fay, " That Agamemnoa 
** fpent ten years in reducing one of the cities of the bar- 
** barians, whereas he had taken the richeft and moft pow- 
** erful city among the lonians in nine months." And 
indeed he had reafon to be proud of this acliievement j 
for the war was really a dangerous one, and the event ua- 
certain, fince, according to Thucydides, fuch was the 
power of the Samians, that the Athenians were ia immi- 
nent danger of lofmg the dominion of the fea. 

* Yet Cicero tells us this Duris was a careful hiflorian. Homo in 
hifi§ria diligcns. This hiflorian lived in the time of Ptolemy Pbi- 
ladelphu&t 
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Some time after this, when the Peloponnefian war was 
ready to break out, Pericles perfuaded the people to fend 
fuccors to the inhabitants of Corcyra, who were at war 
with the Corinthians ;* which would be a means to fix 
in their intereft an ifland whofe naval forces were confid- 
erable, and might be of great fervice in cafe of a rup- 
ture with the Peloponnefians, which they had all the rea- 
fon in the world to expert would be foon. The fuccors 
were decreed accordingly, and Pericles fent Lacedaenio- 
nius to the fon of Cimon with ten (hips only, as if he 
defigned nothing more than to difgrace him.f A mu- 
tual regard and friendfhip fubfifted between Cimon's fam- 
ily and the Spartans, and he now furniflied his fon with 
but a few (hips and gave him the charge of this affair 
againft his inclination, inr order that, if nothing great or 
ftrikingwereaffe€led, Lacedaemonius might be ftill the- 
more fufpefted of favoring the Spartans. Nay, by all 
imaginable methods heendeavored to hinder the advance- 
ment of that family, reprefenting the fons of Cimon, as 
by their very names not genuine Athenians, but Grangers 
atid aliens, one of them being called Lacedaemonius, anoth- 
er TheflTalus, and a third Eleus. They feem to have befea 
all the fons of an Arcadian woman. Pericles, however, 
finding himfelf greatly blaihied about thefe ten galleys, an 
aid by no means fufficient to anfwer the purpofe of thofe 
that requefted it,^ but likely enough to afford his enemies 
a pretence to accufe him, fent another fquadron to Cor- 
cyra, J which did not arrive till the aflioawas over. 

The Corinthians, offended at this treatment, complain- 
ed of it at Lacedaemon, and the Megarenfians at the 
fame time alleged, that the Athenians would not fuffer 
them to come to any mart or port of theirs, but drove them 
out, thereby infringingthe common privileges, and break- 
ing the oath they had taken before the general a(rembly 
of Greece. The people of ^gina, tod, privately ac- 

• This war was commenced about the little territory of Epidam- 
iiufp, a city in Macedonia, founded by the Corcyrians. 

+ l%ere feems to be very little color for this hard aiTertion. 
Thucydides fays, that the Athenians did not intend.the Corcyrians 
any real aiTillancejbut fent this fmall fquadron to look on while the 
Corinthians and Corcyrians weakened and walled each other. 

t But this fleet, which confifted of twenty fhips, prevented a 
iccond engagement, for which they were preparing. 
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quainted the lAcedaexnonians with many encroachments 
and injuries dons them bv the Athenians, whom tlvey 
durd not axrcufe openly. And at this very jiusdture, Po-- 
tidxa, a Corinthiao colony, but fubjedl to tb£ Atheoiaus, 
being befieged in coniequeoce of its revolt, haftencd on 
the war. 

However, as arobaflkdors were fent to Athemi» and as 
Archidamus, king of the I^cedemooians endea^vored to 
give a healing turn to mod of the articles in queilion, and 
to pacifv the allies, probably uo other point would liave 
involved the Atheniaoa in war, if they could have been 
perfuaded to refcind the decree ag^inft the Megareniians^ 
and to be reconciled to them. Pericles, thereiore in ex- 
erting all his interell to oppose thi& meafure, in retaining- 
his enmity to the Megarenuans^ and working up the peo* 
pie to the ikme rancor, was the fole author of the war. 

It is faidi that when the ambaifadors from Laccdaemon 
came upon this occaiion to Athens,^ Pericles pretended 
there was a law which forbade the taking down any tablet 
on which a decree of the people was written, ** Tljen,**^ 
faid Polyarces, one of the ambafifadors. ^' do not take it 
^ down, but turn the other (ide outward ; there is no law 
** againli that.'' Notwithfianding the pleaiantry of this 
anfwer, Pericles relented not in the leaic. He feems, in> 

^ The Laced»monUin ambalTadon demanded , ia t^ fiWl place, 
thcexpulikm of thofe Achcniaiu who were ftyled execnifaU on ac- 
count of the old bufiDfifs of €yloa and his alfociatrs, becauie, by 
his motiier's 6dc, Pericln wasr allied to the f«inily of Mega- 
cles ; they next infiiied tM the fiegQ Qf PQtidsM <hQtlid be laifed ; 
thirdly, that the inhabitants ©f >tgiaa fla^uld be left irm ; and laft* 
]y, tliat the decree made agaioil th^ Mcgarenfians^ whereby ihtf 
were forbid the ports and markets pf Athens on pain of de^th, 
fliould be revoked, knd the Grocian lUtes fet at liberty, wh» werp^ 
under the dominion of Athens. 

Pericles rcprcfented-to the Athenians, that, whatever the Lacedae- 
monians might pretend, the true ground of their refentment was 
the profpeiity of the Athenian republic : That, neverthelefs, it might 
be propoled, that the Athenians would rcverfe their decree againft 
Megara, if tiie Lacedaemonians would allow free egrefs and regrcfs 
in their city to the Athenians and their allies ; that they would leave 
all thofe fbtes free, who were free at the making of the laft peace 
with Sparta, provided the Spartans would alfo leave all ftates free, 
who were under their dominion ; and that future difputes (hottid 
be fubmitted to arbitration. In cafe thefe o^ers (hould not mr 
vail, he advifcd them to hazard a war. 
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deceit to hsve had fio^na private pique a^nA the Mega- 
rehfiansy though the pretext he availed himfeif of in pub« 
lie was, that they had applied to profaae ufea certain par* 
ceU of ^j;ed ground ; and thereupon hi^ procured a de- 
ccie ^r an herald to be fent to Megara and Lacedaemon^ 
tQ lay this charge again fl the Mqgarenfiana. This decree 
wafiTdFauvvn up. in a candid and conciliating mann^. But 
AntbiemoQri^us, thi? herald feat with that coaaaaiffion, lof- 
ing hi9 life by the way, through fome treachery (as was 
fuppofed) (^ the Megarenfiai^^ Charinus procured a de- 
CTQffi^ that an implacable and eternal eninity ihould fubfift 
bctwe^.the Athenians and thenn; that if any M«garen« 
fian (hould fet foot upon Attic ground^ he (faiould be put 
to death ; t>^t to the oath which their generals uied to 
take* this particular fbould be added, that they would 
twice a year make an inroad into the territories of Mega- 
ra; and that; Anthemocritua fhould be buried at the 
Thriafian gate, now called Pipylus. 

The Msgaren(ians» however, deny their being con* 
cemed in the murder of Anthemocritus^* and lay the war 
entirely at. the door of AAmjml a ndJey icles ; alledging in 
proof thofe well known verles IMllhc Archanenjes o£ 
Arifiophancs, 

The gpd o£ wine had wikh hU Thyrfu fmote 

Squxc yovth4» who, in their nuidoeU, ftolc from; Meg«ini 

The proftitute Siauftia ; In r€vaage» 

Two fen^dles, Hheral of their (miles, were ftolen 

Flrom our AJpaJa^s train. 

It i« not, indeed, eafy to difcover what was the real or- 
igin of the war : But at the fame time all agree, it wa^ 
♦he fault of Pericles, that the decree againft Megara was 
not annulled. Some fay, his firmnefs in that cafe was the 
effeft of his prudence and magnanimity,, as he confidered 
tlKrt demand only as a trial, and thought the leaft concef- 
(ion would be underftood as an acknowledgment of weak- 
nefs : But others will have it^ that his treating the Lace- 

♦ Thucydidcs takei no notice of thi» bcrald ; and yet it is fo cer- 
tain that the ^^ega^en(iaDS were looked upon sts the authors of the 
murder, that they were puoifhed for it many age» aft^r : For on 
that account the Emperor Adrisia denied than many favois and: 
piivileges which he granted to the other cities of Qxcece. 
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dxmoniansA'ith fo little ceremony, was owing to his ob-- 
ilinacy and an ambition to difplay his power. 

But the word caufe of all,* afligned for the war, and 
which, notwithflanding is confirmed by mofl hiftoriana, 
is as follows : Phidias the (latuary had undertaken (as we 
have faid) the (latue of Minerva. The friendftiip and in- 
fluence he had with Pericles, expofed him to envy and 
procured him many enemies, who, willing to make an ex- 
periment upon him, what judgment the people might pafs 
on Pericles himfelf, perfuaded Menon, one of Phidias's 
workmen, to place himfelf as a fuppliant in the Forum^ 
and to entreat the protection of the republic while he 
lodged an information againfl Phidias. 

The people granting his requeft, and the aflfair coming 
to a public trial, the allegation of theft, which Menoit 
brought againft him, was (hown to be groundlefs. For 
Phidias, by the advice of Pericles, had managed the mat- 
ter from the firft with fo much art, that the gold with 
which the (latue was overlaid, could eaiily be taken off 
and weighed : And Pericles ordered this to be done by 
tlie accufers. Bu^lu^eMcIIence of his work, and the 
envy ari/ing thendSf^as the thing that ruined Phidias ;. 
and it was particularly infifted upon, that in his repre- 
fentation of the battle with the Ajnazons upon Minerva's 
ihieid, he had introduced his own effigies as a bald old 
man taking up a great ftone with both hands, f and a 
high finifhed pifture of Pericles fighting with an Amazon. 
The laft was contrived with fo much art, that the hand,, 
l^hich, in lifting up the fpear, partly covered the face, 
ieemed to be intended to conceal the likenefs, which yet 
was very ftriking on both fides. Phidias, therefore, was 
thrown into prifon, where he died a natural death ;t 
though feme fay, poifon was given him by his enemies, 
who were defirous of caufing Pericles to be fufpe6led.. 
As for the accufer Menon^ he had an immunity from taxes 

♦ Pericles, when he faw his friends profecuted, wasapprehcnfiveL p 
of a prolecution himfelf, and therefore haflened on a rupture with 
the i'doponnefians, to tuni the attention of the people to war. 

f They infilled that thofc modem figures impeached the credit 
of the ancient hidory, which did fo much honor to Athens, aod 
their founder Thefeus. 

\ Others fay that he was banilhed, and that in his exile he midc 
^e famous iiatue of Jupiter at Qlympia. 
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gmted him, atdiemotion of Glycoai.tnd thegenenU» 
were ordered to provide for his fecurityi 

About this time Afpa^ was proiecuted for impiety by 
Hermippus, a comic poet, who likewife accufed her of re-^ 
ceiving into her houfe women above the condition of 
flavesy for the pleafure of Pericles. And Diopithes pro« 
cured a decree that thofe who difputed the exigence of the 
gods, or introduced new opinions about celeitial appear, 
ancesy (hould be tried before an aflembly of the people. 
This charge was levelled firft at Anaxagoras, and through 
him at Pericles. And as the people admitted it, another 
decree was propofed by Dracontides, that Pericles (hould 
give an account of the public money before the Prytanes, 
and that the judges fliould take the ballots from the altar,* 
and try the caufe in the citv. But Agnon caufed the lafl 
article to be dropt, and inftead thereof, it was voted that 
the a^on (houla be laid before the fifteen hundred judg- 
es, either for peculaUQn, aad taking of M^s^ or fimpTf 
for corrupt f radices* 

Afpafia was acquitted, f though much agsunil the tenor 
of the law, by means of Pehdes, who (according to uSf* 
chines) (bed many tears in his application for mercy for 
her. He did not expei^ the fame indulj^ence for Anaiwgo- 
ra9^> and thericforc caufed him to quit the city, and con» 
du^Sod him. part of the way. And as he himlelf was be* 
come obnoxious to the jpeople upon Phidias's account, and^ 
was afraid of being called in queftion for it, he urged on 
the war which aa yet was uncertain, and blew up that 

* In fom^extnordinary caCtt* where the judges wctb to proceed 
vith thc-gratteft exa^ela and iolemnity, they were to take helloU 
or billets from. the altar, and to iuicribe their judgment upon them ; 
or rather to take the black and the white bean, \%^^t. What Plu« 
tarch means. by trying tkt com/c in the city^ it not eafy to determine, 
unlefa by the city we are to underftand tktfuU affembly of the people. 
By the fafteen hundred judges mentioned in tne next fentence, is 
probably meant the court of Hdiaa, (b called becaufe the judges 
iat in the open air expofied to the fun ; for this court, on extraordi. 
nary occafions, confifted of that number. 

+ IIoXXa ^aw vetfa rt* ^n9 

X Anaxagoru held the oaity of God ; that it was oneallwife' In« 
telUgence which laifed the beautiful ftrudure of the world out of 
the Chaos. And if fuchwas the opinion of the mafter, it was na- 
tural for the people to conclude that bis (cholar Pericles wis agtinii^ 
the PolythciUaof the tiaet. 
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flame which till then was ftifled and fuppreflTed. By this 
means he hoped to obviate the accufations that threatened 
him, and to mitigate the rage of envy, becaufe fuch was 
his dignity and power, that in all important afllkirs, and in 
every great danger, the republic could place its confidence 
in him alone. Thefc are faid to be the reafons which in- 
duced him to perfuade the people not to grant the de- 
mands of the Lacedaemonians ; but what waL the real 
caufe, is quite uncertain. 

TJie Lacedaemonians, perfuaded that if they could re- 
move Pericles out of the way, they (hould be better able 
to manage the Athenians, required them to baniih all ex^ 
ec ruble perfons from among them ; and Pericles (as 
Tlmcydides informs us) was by his mother's fide related 
to thofe that were pronounced execrable^ in the affair of 
Cylon. The fuccefs, however, of this application proved 
the reverfe of what was txpe6led by thole that ordered it. 
Inftead of rendering Pericles fufpefted, or involving him 
in trouble, it procured him the more confidence and re- 
fpetl from the people, when they perceived that their en- 
emies both hated and dreaded him above ail others. For 
the fame reafons he forewarned the Athenians that if Ar- 
chidamus, when he entered Attica at the head of the Pe- 
loponnefians, and ravaged the reft of the country, Ihould 
fpare his eftate, it muft be owing either to the rights of 
hofpitality that fubfifted between them, or to a delign to 
furnifii his enemies with matter of (lander, and therefore 
from that hour he gave his lands and houfes to the city of 
Athens. The Lacedaemonians and confederates accord- 
ingly invaded Attica with a great army under the condudt 
of Archidamus ; and laying w^e all before them, pro- 
ceeded as far as Acharnae,* where they encamped, expect- 
ing that the Athenians would not be able to endure them 
fo near, but meet them in the field for the honor and fafe- 
ty of their country. But it appeared to Pericles too haz- 
ardous to give battle to an army of fixty thoufand men 
(for fuch was the number of the Peloponnefians and Baeo- 
tians employed in the firft expedition) and by that flep to 
rifle no lefs than the prefervation of the city itfelf. As to 
thofe that were eager for an engagement, and uneafy at 

* The borough of Acbamse was only fifteoi hundred paces from 
the city. 
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his flow proceedings, he endeavored to bring them to rea- 
fon by obferving, " That trees when lopped, will foon 
•* grow again ; but when men are cut off the lofs is not 
•* eafily repaired," 

In the mean time he took care to hold no aflembly of 
the people, left he fhould be forced to a6t againft his own 
opinion. But as a good pilot, when a ftorm arifes at fea 
gives his directions, gets his tackle in order, and then 
iifes his art, regardlefs of the tears and entreaties of the 
iick and fearful paflengers ; fo Pericles when he had fe- 
cured the gates, and placed the guards in every quarter 
to the bcft advantage, followed the diftates of his own 
underftanding, unmoved by the clamors and complaints 
that refounded in his ears. Thus firm he remained, not- 
withftanding the importunity of his friends, and the 
threats and accufations of his enemies, notwithftanding 
the many feoffs and fongs fung to vilify his chara6ter as a 
general, and to reprefent him as one who in the moft 
daflardly manner, betrayed his country to the enemy. — 
Cleon,* too, attacked him with great acrimony, making 
ufe of the general refentment againft Pericles as a means 
to increafe his own popularity, as Hermippus teftifies in 
thefe verfes : 

Sleeps then, thou king of fetyrs, flceps the fpear, 

While thund'ring words maiie war ? Why boaft thy prowefs. 

Yet Ih udder at the found of fharpen'd fwords, 

Spite of the flaming Cleon ? 

Pericles, however, regarded nothing of this kind, but 
calmly and filently bore all this difgrace and virulence. 
And though tie fitted out an hundred fhips, and fent them 
againft Peloponnefus, yet he did not fail with them, but 
cTiofe to ftay and watch over the city, and keep the reins 
of government in his own hands, until the reloponne- 
llans were gone. In order to fatisfy the common people, 
who were very uneafy on account of the war, he made a 
diftribution of money and lands ; for having expelled the 
inhabitants of ^gina, he divided the ifland by lot amon^ 
the Athenians. Befides, the fufferings of the enemy al- 

* The fame Cleon that Ariflophanes fatirized. By his harrangues 
md political intrigues, he got himfelf appointed geoeial. See a 
farther account of him/aln the Ufe of Nicias. 
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foffled tlwiii k frnBt mH ohAon. Hht £eet lent agsMbC^ 
toporniefusy ravngjed a krge txA6t of countyy, «Bd iadfied 
tlie finall towos iuBd>Yil]ag«s.$ end Peridcs himlelf made 
a defcent upon the territories of Megara,* wkieh he laid 
waiie. Whence it appearsyi* iiiuit though the Pdopoone- 
iiftns gitttly diftrtlTed the Athtnkas^by land, vet, as they 
were equally diftrefied by fea^^they eould not have drawn 
€iut the war to fo great a length, but mud foon ha^e- given 
it up (as Perides foretold mm the beginning} had not 
fome divioe power prerented theeffeA of human counfeh. 
A peftiienoeat that time broke out,t which deftroyed the 
flower of the youth and the ftrength of Athens. And not 
only their bodies but their very minds were aiB^ed ; for, 
as perfons delirious with a fever, iet themitWes againft a 
phyfician or a father, fo they raved 4^nft Perides and at- 
tempted his ruin ; being perfuaded by his enemies, that 
the ficknefs was occafioned by the multitude of outdwell- 
ers flocking into the city, and a number of people (hiSed 
together in the height of fummer, in fmall huts add ckfe 
cabins, where they were- forced to live a lazy ina^ve life, 
2 nflead of breathing the cure and open air to which they 
had been accuilomed. Tney would needs have it that he 
was the caufe of all this, who, when the war began ad- 
mitted within the walls fuch crowds of people from the 
country, and yet found no employment for them, but let 
them continue penned up like cattle, to infe€l and def- 
troy each other, without affording them the leaft relief or 
refrefhment. 

Defirous to remedy this calamity, and withal in forac 
degree to annoy the enemy, he manned an hundred and 
fifty fhips, on which he embarked great numbers of 
ielc6t horfc and foot, and was preparing to fet ikil. The 
Athenians conceived good hopes of fuccefs, and the 
enemy no lefs dreaded fo great an armament. The 
whole fleet was in readinefs, and Pericles on board his 

♦ He did not undertake this expedition imtil auttrmn, 'when the 
Lacedaemonians were retired. In die winter of this year, t^ Athe- 
nians folemnized, in an extraordinary manner, the fimerftls «{ iuch 
as firH died in the war. Pericles pronauuced the oratioxi on that 
occafion, which Thucydides has prcferved. 

f 5 iMtl i^Uf* 

X See this plague excellently defcribed by Thueydides, who had 
it himfelf. liL ii. prop, inii. 
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own gaHey, when there happened an cclipfe of the fun. 
*rhis ludden darknefs was looked upon as an unfavorable 
iomen, and threw them into the greateft confternation. 
l*ericles obferving that the pilot was much aftonilhed and 
perplexed, took his cloak and having covered his eyes 
With it, afked him " If he found any thing terrible in 
"*' that, or confidered it as a fad prefage ?" Ujjon his an ^ 
Twering in the negative, he faid, " Where is the diif- 
■*• ference, then, between this and the other, except that 
** fomething bigger" than my cloak caufes the eclipfe V* 
Sut this is a queilion which is difcuifed in the fchools of 
philofophy. 

In this expedition Pericles performed nothing worthy 
bf fo great an equipment. He laid fiege to the facred city 
-t)f Epidaurus,* and at firft with fome rational hopes of 
Tuccels ;t but the diftempfer which prevailed in his army, 
4jroke all his meafures. For it not only Carried off his 
own^men, but all that had intcrcourfo with them. As 
this ill fuccefs fet the Athenians againft him, he endeavor- 
ed to confole them under their lolfes, and to animate them 
to new attempts. But it was not in his power to mitigate 
their refentment, nor could they be fatisfied, until they 
-had (bowed themfelves matters by voting that he fhouJd 
be deprived of the command, and pay a fine, which by 
the loweft account, was fifteen talents j fome make it fif- 
ty. The perfon that carried on the profecution againft 
'him, was Cleon, as Idomeneus tells us ; or, according to 
Theophraftus, Simmias ; or Lacratides, if we believe He* 
raclides of Pontus. 

The public ferment," indeed, foon fubfided, the people 
quitting their refentment with that blow, as a bee leaves 
its fting in the wound : But his private affairs were in a 
-miferable condition, for he had loft a number of his rela- 
tions in the plague, and a mifunderftanding had prevailed 
for fome time in his family. Xanthippus, the eldeft of 
his legitiniate fons, was naturally profufe, and befides 
had married a young and expenfive wife, daughter to 
Ifander, and grand daughter to Epylicus. He knew not 

* This Epidaurus was in Argcia. It ^s confecrated to Efcu- 
lapius : And Plutardh calls it facred^ to diftinguifti it from anoth- 
er town of the fame name in Laconia. 
i, i E^w^3!« 'TctMLffyffffotf at kKucrouLimi ■ ■ ' ■ 

Vol. I. 1. 1 
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how to brook his father's frugality, who fupplied hia 
but fparingly, and with a little at a time^ and therefore 
fent to one of his friends and took up money in the name 
of Pericles. • When the man came to demand his money, 
Pericles not only refufed to pay hin^, but even profecuted 
him for the demand. Xanmippus was fo hij;hly enr^ed 
at thisy that he bejgan openly to abufe his lather. Firft 
heexpofed and ridiculed tne company he kept in his 
houfe, and the converfations he held wrth the philofo* 
phers. He faid« that Epitimius the Pharfalian, having 
undefignedly killed a horfe with a javelin which he threw 
at the public j;ames, his father fpent a whole day in dif- 
puting with Protogorus, which might beproperhr deemed 
the caufe of his death, the javelin, or the man tnat threw 
It, or the .prefidents of the games. Stelimbrotus adds, 
that it was Xanthippus who fpread the vile report con.> 
ccrning his own wite and Pencles, and that the young 
man retained this implacable hatred againfl his father to 
his latcft breath. He was carried off by the plague. 
Pericles lofl his fifler too at tliat time, and the greateft 
part of his relations and friends, who were mod capable 
of afMing him in the bufinefs of the ftate. Notwith- 
ftanding thefe misfortunes, he loft not his dignity of 
fentimcnt and greatnefs of foul. He neither wept, nor 
performed any funeral rites, nor was he feen at the grave 
of any of his neareft relations, until the death of Paralus, 
his laft furviving legitimate fon. This at laft fubdued 
him. Me attempted, indeed, then to keep up his ufual 
calm behavior and ferenity of mind ; hut, m putting the 
garland upon the head of the deceafed, his firmnefs 
forfook him ; he could not bear the fad fpedlacle ; 
he broke out into loud lamentation, and flied a torrent 
of tears ; a palFion which he had never before given way 
to. 

Athens made a trial, in the courfe of a year of the 
reft of her generals and orators, and finding none of Aif- 
ficient weight and authority for fo important a charge, 
ftie once more turned her eyes on Pericles, and invited 
him to take upon him the dire6tion of affairs both milita- 
ry and civil. He Tiad for fome time fliut himfelf up at 
home to indulge his forrow, when Alcibiades, and his oth- 
er friends, perfuaded liim to make liis appearance. The 
people making an apology for tlieir ungenerous treatment 
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of him, he reaflbmed the reins of government, and being 
appointed general, his firrt flep was to procure the repeal 
of the law concemmg baftards, of which he himfelf had 
been the author ; for he was afraiid that his name and fam- 
ily would be extia^ for want of a fucceflbr. The hiftory 
of that law is as follows : Many years before, Pericles in 
the height of his oower, and having feveral legitimate 
fons, (as we have already related) caufed alaw to be made, 
that none ihould be accounted citizens of Athens, but 
thofe whofe parents were both Athenians.* After this, 
the King of Egypt made the Athenians a prefent of forty 
thoufand medimni of wheat, and as this was to be divided 
among the citizens, many perfons were proceeded againft 
as illegitimate ujpon that law, whofe birth had never be- 
fore been called in queftion, and many were difgraced 
upon falfe accufations. Near five thoufand were cafl, 
and £:>ld for (laves jt and fourteen thoufand ^nd forty 
appeared to be entitled to the privilege of citizens. J 
Though it was unequitable and ilrange, that a law, 
which had been put in execution with fo much feverity, 
ibould be repealed by the man who firft propofed it, yet 
the Athenians moved at the late misfortunes in his fam- 
ily, by which he feemed to have fuffered the punifliment 
of his arrogance and pride, and thinking he fliould be 
treated with humanity, alter he had Mt the wrath of 
Heaven, permitted him to enrol a natural fon in his own; 
tribe, and to give him his own name. This is he who af- 
terwards defeated the Peloponnefiansdn a fea fight at Ar- 
ginufae, and was put to death by the people, together with, 
his colleagues. II 

♦ According to Plutarch's account at the beginning of the life of. 
Themiilocles, this law was made before the time of Pericles. Per- 
icles, however, might put it more ilri£lly in execution than it had 
been before, from a ipirit of oppolition to Cimon, whole children . 
were only of the half blood. 

-f- The illegitimacy did not reduce men to a ftate of fervitude ; it 
only placed them in the rank of ftrangers. 

i A fmall number indeed, at a time when Athens had dared ta 
think of fending out colonies, humbling her neighbors, fubduing . 
foreigners, and even of ere£):ing an univerfal monarchy. 

II The Athenians had appointed ten commanders on that occafion. . 
After they had obtained the vi6lory they were tried, and eight of. 
them were capitally condemned, of whom fDc that were oathe^ 
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About this time Pericles was feized with the plagoe, 
but not with fuch acute and continued fyinptoms as it gen- 
erally (hows. It was rather a lingering dift^mpery whichi. 
with frequent intemiiifionSy and By flow degrees confoni- 
ed his body, and im]gaire4 the vigor of his mind. Theo- 
phrafhis has a difquifition in his Ethics, whether men's 
characters may be changed with their fortune^ and the 
foul fo afTeCted with the diforders of the body as to fofe 
her virtue ; and there he relates, that Pericles ffaowed to 
a friend who came to viflt him in his (icknefs, an amulet' 
which the women had hune about his neck, intimating^ 
that he muil be fick indeed, unce he fubmitted to fo ridic- 
ulous a piece of fuperftition.* 

When he was at the point of death, his furviving friends 
and the principal citizens fitting about his bed, difcourf- 
cd together concerning his extraordinary virtue, and the 
great authority he liad enjoyed, and enumerated his vari- 
ous exploits and the number of his victories : For, while 
he was commander in chief, he had eredled no lefs than 
nine trophies to the honor of Athens. Thefc things they 
talked of, fuppofrng that he attended not to what they 
faid, but that his lienfes were gone. He took notice, 
however, of every word they had fpoken, and thereupon- 
delivered himfelt audibly as follows r •'^I am furpriied, 
** that while you dwell upon and extol thefe a6ts of mine, 
** though fortune had her fhare in theni, and many^ oth- 
** er generals have performed the like, you take no no- 
** tice of the greatefi: and moft honorahle part of my char- 
** adler, that nv Athenian, through my means^ ever fut 
** on mourning.-* 

fpot were executed, ancl this natural fon of Pericles was one of them. 
I'he only crime laid to ihcir charge, was, that they had not buried 
the dead. Xenophon, in his Grecian hiflory, has given a large ac- 
count of this affair. It happened under the archonihip of Callias, 
the fecond year of the n'uictythird Olympind, twentyfour years af- 
ter the deatn of Pericles. Socrates the philofophcr was at tnat time 
one of the prytancs, and reiolutely refufed to do his office. Aud 
a little while after the madncfls of Uic people turned the other away. 
* It docs not appear by this that his underftanding was weaken- 
ed, fmcc he knew the charm to be a ridiculous piece of fupcrftition, 
and {bowed it Lo his friend as fuch ; but only that in his extreme 
ficknefs he had not refolution enough to refute what he was fenfi- 
blsi would do him no good. ■ >; 
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Pferrclcs undoubtedly deferved admiration, not only for 
jAe candor and moderation*which he ever retained, amidHf 
the diftraftions of bufinefs and the rage of his enemies. 
But for that noble fentiment which- led him to think it his< 
Hioft. excellent attainment, never to have given way to en- 
vy or anger, ijotwithftanding the greatnefs of his power, 
nor to have nourifhed an implacable hatred againft his 
greate({ foe. In my opinion, this one* thing, I mean hisr 
mild and'difpaffibnate behavior, his unblemiSed integrity 
and irreproachable condu6t during his whole adminidra- 

' tion, makes his appellation of Olympius, which would be 
•therwife vain and abfurd,. no longer exceptionable, nay^. 
gives it a proprietv. Thus we thmk the divine powers,. 

• as the authors oi all good, and naturally incapably of 
producing evil, worthy to rule and prefide over the uni- 
¥er(e. Not in the manner which the poets relate, who,, 
while they endeavored to bewilder us by their irrational 
opinions (land convi6led of inconfiftency, by their own 
writings. For they reprefent the place which the gods- 
inhabit, as the region of fecurity and the moft perfe6l 
tranquility, uoapproached by ftorms and unfullied with 
clouds 5 where a fweet ferenity forever reigns, and a pure 
^tber difplays itfelf without interruption ; and thefe they 
^think manftohs fuitable to a. bleflfed and immortal na- 
ture. Yet, at the fame timcj they reprefent the gods 
themfelvc* as fulLof anger, malevolence, hatred, and oth- 
er paflions, unworthy even of a.reafonable man. But this 
by the by. 

The ftate of public affairs foon fhewcd the want of 
Pericles,* and the Athenians openly exprelTed their re- 
gret for his lofs. Even thole, who,m his lifetime, could 
but ill brook his fuperior power, as thinking themfelves 
eclipfedby it, yet upon a.trisdof other orators and dema- 
gogues, after he -was gone, foon acknowledged that where 
feverity was required,, no man was ever more moderate ;. 
or if mildnefs was neceffary, no man better kept up his. 
dignity, than Pericles. . And his fo much envied authori- 
ty, to which they had given the name of monarchy and 
tyranny, then appeared to have been the bulwark of the 

♦ Pericles died in the third year of 'the Peloponnefian war, thaf 
is, the lafl year of the eightyfeventh Qlympiad,.iind ^& yeats be- • 
foie the Cbriflian era« 
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fiate. So much corruption aad (iich a rsge of wickedotft^ 
broke oat upoQ t&e commonwealth after ni 8 death which, 
he by proper peftjraints had palliated^* and kept from dan« 
ge#ous-ana dedcu^ive extremki^ 1-. 

* Perickt tUd indeed palliate die difiempers of the common- 
wealth wbik he lived, but (as we have okfierved before) he fowed 
the feeds of them, by bribing, the people with their own money ; . 
with which th^ were* as much pleated a» if it had.beea hia. 
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